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NOTE 


The circumstances that led to the Round Table Confer- 
•ence and the discussions therein have attracted consider* 
able attention both in India and abroad. There have 
indeed been differences of opinion in the country regarding 
the outcome of the deliberations. To some the Conference 
is a historic and momentous gathering, the declaration of 
'the Princes to join a Federation with British India and the 
Premler-s statement are the charter of a new freedom for 
India;' while others have no good word to say of them. 
But'^lLthe same everybody is agreed that India’s demand 
•for ^E'ofninion Status has been re-inforced with remarkable 
eloquence and authority at the Round Table. The discus- 
-sidn^“ “ were most valuable in informing and shaping public 
opinion ’- alike in England and in India. The speeches 
herein- collected are thus of timely interest and the pub- 
lishers have made every endeavour to present the full text 
•of the speeches of members of the various delegations. 

■ To add to the usefulness of the volume the publishers 
■have included the full text of H. E. the Viceroy’s State- 
'ment on the Genesis of the Conference as also a summary 
•of the House of Commons debate on the Round Table 
'Conference. 
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H. E. THE VICEROY’S STATEMENT: NOV. 1, 1929 


THE GENESIS OF THE K. T. C. 


1 liave just returned from England wliere I have had 
the opportunity of a prolonged consultation with Ilis 
Majesty's Government. Before I left this country, I said 
publicly that, as the King-Einpcror’s representative in 
India, I should hold mj’solf hound to tell iny fellow 
countrymen as faithfully as I might, of India’s feelings, 
anxieties and aspirations. In 1113' endeavour to di.schargo 
that undertaking, I was assisted by finding, as 1 had 
expected, a generous and sincere desire not only on the 
part of His ]Maje8t3'’s Government but on that of all ))ersous 
-and parties in Great Britain to hear and to appreciate 
everything that it was my dutj' to represent. 

These are critical daj’s, when matters b3’’ which men 
-are deepl}’ touched are in issue and when, therefore, it is 
inevitable that political feeling should run higii and that 
misunderstandings, which would scarcely arise in conditions 
of political tranquillity, should obtain a firm foothold in 
men's minds. I have nevertheless not faltered in my 
belief that behind all the disquieting tendencies of the time, 
there lay the great mass of Indian opinion overflowing all 
divisions of race, religion or political thought fundamentally 
loya^l to the King-Emperor and, whether consciously or not, 
only wanting to understand and to be understood. On the 
other side, I have never felt any doubt that opinion in 
•Great Britain, puzzled as it might be by events in India, 



or only perhaps partially informed as to their true signifi- 
cance, was unshaken in its determination that Great Britain 
should redeem to the full the pledges she has given for 
India’s future. On both countries, "the times .have laid a 
heavy and, in some ways, a unique responsibility, for the 
influence on the world of a perfect understanding bet- 
ween Great Britain and India might surely be so great 
that no scales can give us the measure either of the prize 
of success or the price of failure in our attempts to reach it. 

In my discussions with the Prime Minister and tlie 
Secretary’ of State, it was inevitable that the principal 
topic should have been the course of events in India. It 
is not profitable on the other side to disctiss to what extent 
or with what justification the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission two years ago has nfTected the 
general trend of Indian thought and action. Practical men- 
must take facts and situations as they are and not as they 
would have them to be. 

SDION COMMISSION’ 

Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it luas been 
by the Indian Central Committee, is now at uork on its 
report, and uotil that report is laid before Parliament, it is 
impossible, and even if it were possible, it would, in the 
view of His Majesty’s Government, clearly be improper, to 
forecast the nature of any constitutional changes that may 
subsequently be proposed. In this respect, every British 
party is bound to preserve to itself complete freedom of' 
action. But what must constantly engage our attention, and- 
is a Tnafter of deep concern to liis Majesty’s GoveroTOCut, 
is the discovery of the means by which, when the Com- 
mission Ims reported, the broad question of British Indian 
constitutional advance maybe approached in co-opcralion- 
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1 

■witla all those who can speak authoritatively lor opinion dn-' 
British India. 

I -would venture to recall some words w'hich I used in- 
addressing the Assembly eight months ago on a reference 
to the then existing political situation. On the one side, 
I said it is as unprofitable to deny the right of Parliament'^ 
to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as 
it would be short-sighted of Parliament to underrate the 
importance of trying to reach a solution which might carry 
the willing assent of "political India. We shall surely 
stray from the path at the end of -which lies achievement ifi 
w'e let go either one or the other of these two main guiding 
pi’inciples of political action. 

INDIAN STATES 

But there has lately emerged from a totally different' 
angle another set of considerations which is very I'elevant’ 
to what I have just stated on this matter to be the desire 
of His Majesty’s Government, 'fhe Chairman of the 
Commission has pointed out in coiTespondence wdth the 
Prime Minister, -which, I understand, is being published- 
in England, that as their investigation has procee- 
ded, lie and his colleagues have been greatly impressed' 
in considering the direction which the future constitutional 
development of India is likely to take with the importance- 
of bearing -in mind the relations which may at some future 
time develop between British India and the Indian States.. 
In his judgment, it is essential that the methods by which 
this future relationship between these two constituent parts- 
of greater India may be adjusted shonld be fully examined. . 
He has further expressed the opinion that if the Commis- 
sion’s report and the proposals subsequently to be framed 
by the Government take this wider range it would appear- 



'necessary for the Government to revise the scheme of pro- 
'Cediire as at present proposed- He suggested that what 
might be required after the reports of the Statutory Com- 
mission and the Indian Central Committee have been made, 
considered and published but before the stage is reached 
ot the Joint Parliamentary Committee, would be the setting 
up of a Conference in which His Majesty’s Government 
should meet representatives both of British India and of 
the States for the purpose of^ seeking the greatest possible 
measure of agreement for the -final proposals which it 
would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Goveinment 
to submit to Parliament. The procedure by Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee conferring with delegations from 
Indian Legislature and other bodiqs which was previously 
contemplated and is referred to in t5ir John Simon's letter 
to myself of Cth February 1028 would still be appropriate 
for the examination of the Bill, when it is subsequently 
placed before Parliament, but would, in the opioiou of the 
Commission, obviously liave to be preceded by some such 
conference as they have suggested. With these views, 
I understand that His Majesty’s Government are in com- 
plete accord, for while they »vill greatly desire when tho 
time comes to be able to deal with the question ot British 
Indian political development under conditions tho most 
favourable to its successful treatment, they are with the 
Commisaioa deeply sensible of the importance of bringing 
under comprehensive review the whole problem of tUo 
relations of British India and the Indian States. Indeed, 
an adjustment of these interests, in their view, is essential 
for the complete fulfilment of what they consider to be tho 
underlying purpose of British policy, whatever may bo the 
method lor its furtherance wliicli Parliament may decide 
to adopt. 
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1917 DECLARATION 

The goal of British policy, was stated in the- 
Declaration of August 1917 to be that of providing for the 
gradual development of self-governingi institutions with a' 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire, 

As I recently pointed out, my own Instrument of' 
Instructions from the King-Emperor expressly states that it 
is His Majesty’s will and pleasure that the plans laid down 
by Parliament in 1919 should be the means by which 
British India may attain its due place among his Dominions. 
The Ministers of the Grown, moreover, have more than 
once publicly declared that it is the desire of the British’ 
Government that India should, in the fulness of time, take 
her place in the Empire in e(iual partnership with the 
Dominions. But in view of the doubts which have been • 
expressed both' in Great Britain and India regarding the 
interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British 
Government, in enacting the statute of 1919, I am 
authorised, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, to - 
state clearly that in their judgment, it is implicit in the - 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian’s 
constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is thb 
attainment of Dominion Status. ; 

' In the full realization .of this policy, it is evidently. • 
important that the Indian States should be afforded an 
opportunity of finding their place and, even it we cannot, 
n.t 'present, exactly foresee on what lines this development 
. may be shaped, it is from every point of view desirable 
that, whatever can be done, should be done to ensure that > 
action taken now' is not inconsistent with the attainment of' 
he ultimate -purpose which those, whether in British India . 



or the States, who t loot forward to some unity of all 
Tndia, have in view, ffis Majesty’s Government consider 
t]iat both these objects, namely, that of -finding the 
best approach to the Biitish Indian side of the pio- 
'blem, and secondly of eosonog that in this process the 
wider question of closer lelations in the future between 
t^e two parts of greater India is not overlooked, can best 
"^be achieved by the adoption of procedure such as the 
Commission has outlined. When, therefore, the Commis- 
sion and the Indian Central Committee have ’submitted 
their reports and these have been published, and when 
^is Majesty’s Government Lava been able in consultation 
with the Government of India, to consider tliese matters 
in the light of all the material then available, they nil! 
propose to invite representatives of diS'ereot parties and 
interests in British India and representatives of the Indian 
States to meet them separately or together ; ns cirdufn- 
stances may demand, for the purpose of 'a 
eonference and discussion is regard' both to the 
Ipritish Indian and the All-Iodiao problems. It ‘will be th’eir 
earnest hope that, by these means, it may subsequently 
prove passible on these grave issues to submit proposals 
■to Parliament which may command a wide measure df 
general assent. 

It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust 
that tjie action of His Majesty’s Government may./eioko 
'dispense from and enlist the concurrence of all sections, pf 
opinion in India, and I believe that all, who nisL India 
well, wherever and whoever they are, desire to break 
'through the webs of mistrust that have lately dogged the 
Tclations between India and Great Britain. > > 

I am firmly assured that the course of action now pro- 
jiosed is at once the outcome of a real desire to bring to 
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'the body politic of India the touch that carries with it 
■healing and health and is the method by which we may 
ibest hope to handle these high matters in the way of 
•constructive statesmanship. 




THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


The opening of the Bound Table Conference in the BoyaV 
Gallet'y of the House of Lords on Wednesday the 12th 
Hovemher 1930 was attended with stately splendour. As has^ 
been observed, for the first time in the history of British 
connection with India the King of Bhigland xmesided oven' the 
Gonfermce and gave his Boyal blessings to a historic 
gatheiing called upon to deal with the momentous problem 
of India's future constitution. There were 86 delegates in 
all: 16 from the Indian States, 57 representing British 
India and 13 the British political pariies. The 
central figure in the scene was the King himself. The 
Premie:', Ptinces and their Ministeys sat to the right of the 
throne, Mr. Beitn and other British delegates to the left and 
the British Indian delegation to the fi'ont. Among the keenly 
interested visitors we: e the P:'ime Mmisters of the Do:ninio:\s.. 


PLENARY SESSION— FIRST DAY. 

H. M. THE KING EMPEKOR 


I N ope:%i:ig the Co:xfere:%ce H. M. the King said : — 

It affords me much satisfaction to welcome to the 
capital of my Empire representatives of the Princes^. 
Chiefs- and People’ of India and to inaugurate their 
Conference with my Ministers and representatives of other 
parties composing the Parliament in whose precincts we are 
assembled. 

More than once a Sovereign has summoned historic, 
asse-rablies^ on the soil of India but never before Lave- 
British and Indian statesmen and rulers of Indian States- 
met, as you now meet, in one place and round one table- 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


to discuss the future sjsteni of Government for India and 
•seek an agreement for the ^idance of my Parliament as 
to the foundations upon which it must stand. 

Nearly ten years ago, in a message to tny Indian 
Legislature, I dwelt upon the significance of its establish- 
ment in the constitutional progress of India. Ten years is 
but a brief span in the life of any nation, but this decade 
has witnessed not only in India but throughout all nations 
forming the British Commonwealth a quickening and 
growth in ideas and the aspirations of nationhood which 
defy the customary measurement of time. 

It should, therefore, be no matter lor surprise to men 
•of this generation that, as was then contemplated, it should 
have become necessary to estimate and review the results 
of what was begun ten years ago and to make further pro- 
vision for the future. 

Such a review was lately carried out by the Statutory 
Commission, appointed by me for that purpose and you 
have before you the outcome of their labours, together 
with other contiibutlons which have been, or can bo made 
to the sohition of the great problem confronting you. No 
words of mine are needed to bring home to you the 
momentous character of the task to which you hare set 
your hands. 

Bach one of you will, with me, ho profoundly conscious 
how much depends for the whole of the British Common- 
wealth on the issue of your consultations. This com- 
munity of interest leads me to count .as of happy nngnry 
that there should bo present to-day representatives of my 
Government in all sister Sl.ates of the Corntnonwealth. 

I shall fiillow the course of your proceedings with fho 
closest and most sympathetic interest, not indeed without 
anxiety but with a greater confidence. 



n. M, THK KING KMl'KROR 
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The material conditions winch stUTOund the lives of 
my subjects in India afi'cct ino dearly and will be ever 
present in your thouj^hts during the forthcoming dclibora- 
•tlons. I have also in mind the just claims of the majoriticB 
aud minorities, men and women, 'town dwellers and tillcrB 
of the soil, land-lords and tenants, strong and weak, rich 
and poor, of races, castes and creeds of which the body 
politic is composed. 

For these things I care deeply. I cannot doubt that 
the true foundation of Self-Government is the lusion of 
6ucb divergent claims in mutual obligations and in their 
recognition and fulfilment. 

It is my hope that the future Govcnmieut of India, 
based on this foundation, will give expression to her 
‘honourable aspirations. 

May yonr discussion point the way to a sure achievo- 
ment of this end and may your names go down in history 
as those of the men who served India well and whoso 
endeavours advanced the happiness and prosperity of all 
my beloved people ! I pray that Providence may grant 
you in a bounteous measure wisdom, patience and good- 
will. 



THE RT. HON. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


My first duty, as Chairmao, is to ask your consent: 
— I know it is forthcoming in fiill measure — to convey our 
humble duty to His iUjesty and the expression of loyal 
gratitude with which we have welcomed his gracious 
presence here and the inspiration his words have given us. 
I know also that you wonld have me include our loyal 
and grateful appreciation of the kindly solicitude of Her 
Majesty the Queen, which my Indian friends, have been 
privileged to experience- Nor are we unmindful that it is 
to His Majesty’s gracious permission that we owe ‘the 
honour of bolding our meeting in this Chamber to-day and 
hereafter in the Royal Palace of St. James’s. We are 
deeply sensible of these signal marks of Their Majesties’' 
sympathy and favour. Tam very conscious of the responsi- 
bility you have put upon me. 

But the responsibility lies heavily on us all, for we- 
are now at the very birth of new history. Declarations 
made by the British Sovereigns and statesmen from time 
to time, that Great Britain’s work in India was to pre- 
pare for Self-Government have been plain. If some say 
that they have been applied mlh woeful tardiness, I reply 
that no permanent evolution has seemed to anyone going 
through it to be anything hut tardy. 

I am never disturbed by people who say that I have 
not fulfilled my pledges, provided I am fulfilling thorn. 

I Wo have met to try to register by agreement a 
recognition of tho fact that India has reached a distinctive 
point in her constitutional evolution. Whatever that 
agreement moy be there will bo, some who will say that it 



THE RT. HON. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
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5s not good eflougli or that it goes too far. Let them say 
‘ 30 . We must boldly come out and appeal to the intelligent 
.and informed public opinion. 

The men who co-operate are pioneers of progress. 
Civil disorder is the way of reaction. It destroys social 
mentality wherefrom all constitutional development derives 
5ts source and whereupon all stable internal administration 
is based. 

The task ahead of us is beset with difficulties for a 
•solution of which the past affords no ready-made guide. 
There are stubborn diversities of view still to be brought 
•together and conflicting interests that have hitherto proved 
irreconcilable. Could any issues be more momentous? 
Could any be more enticing to men who love to make rough 
places smooth ? We must bring to our task all the re- 
sources of mutual trust, practical sagacity and statesman- 
ship which we can command. 

This is not the time for reciting, to say nothing of 
(prejudging, our problems. We shall meet them as we 
proceed. Let us face them as men determined to surmount 
:them. Why not ? What problems of growth and develop- 
'ment in liberty and institution have our peoples not faced ? 
And united we remain despite our diversities, because of 
'Our skill in harmonising the differences by a reasonable 
mutual accommodation. What better example could we 
‘have than the goodly array of distinguished Prime Ministers 
who have been with us consulting about dominion affairs ? 

His Majesty’s presence at the opening of our deli- 
berations has enabled us to understand both the strength 
-and flexibility of the bond binding our whole Common- 
'wealth of Nations together in loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown. The attendance of the representatives of the 
iDominion Grovernments is an earnest of the interest and 
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goodwill with which sister-aUtes of the Commonwealth of 
Nations will follow our labours. The association of 
Princes for the first time in a joint conclave with- 
representatives of the people of British India is symbolical 
of the gradual moulding together of India into one whole 
and, when I turn to the representatives of British India 
I am mindful of India’s different co'mmuDities, languages 
and interests, but I am reminded still more of the quicken* 
ing and unifying influences which have grown irresistibly 
from her contact with Great Britain and of the aspirations 
for a United India wh*ch were in the minds of her 
philosophers and her rulers before the first English traders 
set foot on her shores. 

Nor is it without significance that we who though 
not of India, also seek India’s honour, ere drawn from all 
the three parties in this Parliament and on the inter- 
play of whose rivalries no less than ideals, is built up our 
British system of Government. 

But, apart from these things, surely the siraplo fact 
that we have come here to sit nt one table with tho set and 
sole purpose of India’s advancement within the companion- 
ship of the Commonwealth is in itself an undeniable sign 
of progress towards that end and also an inspiring challenge 
to reach an agreement. 

We must now begin our labours. Things have been 
said in the past whether in anger or blindness or for 
mischief, which we bad better fo^et at this table. What- 
ever bo tho story that is to bo written of this Conference, 
be assured that it will be written. Let us strive to make- 
it worthy of the best political genius of our peoples and 
add by it to the respect paid by tho world to both our 
nations. 



H. H. THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA 


The Gaekwar of Bavoda voiced the sense of privilege 
in saying a few words on behalf of the Indian States 
delegation and said that they were deeply beholden to His- 
Majesty, to whom he begged of the Premier to convey 
their sentiments of loyalty to his throne and person. He 
said : “ These historic precincts have witnessed many 

conferences fraught with import, but I doubt if ever before 
they have been the scene of one like this when the issues- 
at stake involve the prosperity and contentment of India’s- 
millions and greatness of the British Empire. By the con- 
cession in a generous measure of the aspirations of the 
Princes and peoples of India and by that alone can the 
realisation be given to .the noble words of the great Queen 
Victoria as expressed in the famous proclamation namely,. 
‘In their prosperity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security and in their gratitude our best regard.’^ 
May Ave all labour whole-heartedly Avith mutual trust and, 
goodwill for the attainment of so great an end.” 



THE MAHARAJA OF KASHMIR 


The Maharaja of Kashmir expressed deep gratitude for 
His Majesty’s cordial welcome and prayed Providence to 
grant them the vision and will to realise the hopes express- 
ed in the inspiring words of their beloved King Emperor. 
He drew attention to the unprecedented nature of the 
gathering and continued: — “Allied by treaty with the 
British Crown, and within onr territoriesnndependent rulers/ 
we have come with a full sense of the responsibility to our 
states and all India. As allies of Britain we stand solidly 
by the British connection. As Indians and loyal to the land - 
■of our birth^ we stand as solidly as the rest of our country- 
men for our lands the enjoyment of a position of honour 
and equality in the British Commonwealth. Our desire to co- 
■operate to the best of onr ahiliiy with all sections of the Con- 
ference is genuine as also U our determisstioo to base our 
co-operation upon the realities of the present situation. 
Neither England nor India can afford to see this Conference 
■end in failure. "We must resolve to succeed. The difficul- 
ties shall not be insuperable. We roust exercise patience, 
tact and forbearance and be inspired by mutual under- 
fltanding and goodwill. We must give end take. If wo 
succeed, England no less than India gains. If we fail India 
no less than England loses. The task is gigantic. lo 
the case of no people would such aim as ours be easy to 
accomplish. In the case of India, the complexity of the ^ 
factors is unique, but, by the grace of God, with goodwill 
and sympathy on both sides the difficulties shall be sur- 
monnted and with the words of the King-Emperor still ring- 
ing in our ears we Princes affirm that the Conference shall 
not fail through any fault of ours.” 



SIR AKBAR HTDARI 


oir B-kbar Hydari declared that His Majesty’s address, 
■"full of personal sympathy to which every Indian heart 
immediately responded would prove an inspiration and 
.'guide to all of them. The Nizam counted “ Faithful Ally 
<of' British Groveroment ” among the proudest of his titles. 
For 150 years the Nizams had held steadfastly to the 
“ alliance in perpetuity ” as the ti’eaties proudly proclaimed 
it. “ As with the Hyderabad so with all the States and I 
'can assure the peoples of the Empire and the world at large 
that no hand shall sever the ties binding the Princes to the 
Crown. At the same time the States, autonomous within 
their own .borders, can fully sympathise with the aims and 
ideals of the people of British India and be ready to work 
'in harmony with them for a Greater Uifited India, which 
we all hope will be the outcome of our deliberations. In 
this spirit we enter the Conference and shall do our utmost 
•to assist in the solution of the problems to our country’s 
•satisfaction of her aspiration. Every race, creed and reli- 
• gion has its own distinct contribution to make to the 
Commonwealth and we of the States bring no mean inherit- 
ance, traditions and culture handed dowm from the spacious 
•days when in politics, arts and science, India was amongst 
'the foremost of the peoples of the world. We approach a 
'task beset with so many difficulties in all humility, not 
’trusting in our own power, but in the guiding hand of 
■Divine Providence.” 



THE RT. HON. SRINIVASA SASTRI 


The gi*aciou3 and inspiring words of His Majesty 
contain lessons which we must learn to practise if we 
would succeed in the enterprise about to begin, Sir, under 
your gracious and well proved guidance. The Crown is 
the symbol of both power and unity and draws our hearts 
in willing homage and reverence. 

It is, moreover, the fountain of justice, freedom and 
eq^uality among the various peoples of the Commonnealtb 
and loyalty, therefore enjoins faithful and unceasing pury 
suit of these ideals and we should be failing in our duty to 
the Crown if we knowingly tolerated anywhere under the 
British flag conditions that produced injustice, jnequalUy or 
undue restrictions on the growth of communities. 

This Conference will enable all parties ipterested im 
India to bring together their ideas as the subjects of her 
contentment and peaceful advance to the fulfilment of her 
destiny. Bold and candid speech is requirod, but also 
moderation, forbearance and a readiness to appreciate 
different views. Above all a vision of India as a whole 
must be the sovereign consideration governing all our plans.- 
Tou will hear, Sir, many claims nod counsels. Some may 
be in mutual conflict. Onr common prayer is that some- 
how through the magic of your personality these claims 
may be reconciled and these fragmentary counsels gather- 
ed into one complete scheme so that this table may bo 
hereafter remembered as the table of rounded wisdom and 
Btatesmansbip. 

Through all clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding 
that have darkened the problem two statements of policy 
shine like bright guiding stars and both have the authority 
of His Majesty’s Government. ^ firstly of the Viceroy last 
year to the effect that the natural issue of India’s- 
constitutional progress as contemplated in the declaration' 
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Mr. Jinnah acknowledged the sympathy and kindness 
nf their Majesties and opined that it was fortunate that the 
statesman of Mr. MacDonald’s calibre and experience had 
agreed to preside oyer the deliberations. He was glad 
■that Mr. MacDonald had referred to the declarations of 
British sovereigns from time to time that Britain’s work in 
India was to prepare her for Self-Government. 

He drew attention to the Viceroy’s recent announce- 
ment that the only issue implicit iu the declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government is the attainment of Self-Govern- 
ment. 

" But I must now emphasise that India expects 
the translation and fulfilment of these declarations. There 
never was a more momentous or graver issue in the 
history of the two nations than the present one on 
which hangs the fate of nearly one-fiflb of the population 
of the world. We welcome the association of the Princes’ 
Delegation with the representatives of the people of British 
India. 1 desire and hope that all parties, interests and 
commnnities will apply to the task (in tho words of Mr. 
MacDonald) all resources of mutual trust, practical saga- 
city and statesmanship which we can command. 

I mast mark my pleasure at tho presence of the 
Premiers and representatives of Dominions. I am glad 
they are here to witness the birth of a new Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth.” 
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Mt. Prime IMinister, the responsibility whicli has- 
been cast upon my shoulders in presenting the case of my 
country to you is very great 5 but I will beg some patience ■ 
on your part, for the subject is great and complicated and 
involves many delicate issues affecting not only India but 
the relations of India to England. Let me tell you at the 
outset that we are here to add^ if we can, a bright chapter ■ 
to the history of the relations of England and India.. 
(Applause.) 

You and other British statesmen have in the long 
course of your political experience and duties, been> 
accustomed to preside over, or be associated with, so many 
conferences of international character that it ill-becomes a 
humble politician like me from across the seas to tell you' 
thaf; so many hopes are wound up with the success of this- 
conference. An anxious and restless India is watching 
you. May I also add that the eyes of the whole world < 
are on you ? Not only are we Indians on our trial but if I 
may respectfully say so, and if I may beg you not to • 
misunderstand me, the whole of British statesmanship is on 
trial. 

This is absolutely the first time in the history of the- 
connection of India and England that such a big gesture 
has been made by England towards India. It is a gesture 
which means that Indians and Englishmen should sit at a 
round table not to enter merely into a clash of ideas but - 
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if possible to evolve a coQstitntion for the country which 
may settle onr difficulties for all time to come and which 
may enable us to settle down to constructive work. 

I will ask you to bear with me when I remind you of 
the circumstances under which the Conference has been 
called. Last year, I believe, it was on the Slst October 
1929, Lord Irwin, for whom let me tell you frankly, I 
"have a genuine admiration (loud and prolonged applause) 
— a Viceroy who is very much misunderstood, to my 
surprise, in his country and. let me say, also in my country 
but whose heart is with us, I feel assured about it — made 
that famous announcement. 'ITte secret history as to how 
that anoounceraent came to be made has yet to be wTitten* 
But we must take that aooouncement as an accomplished 
fact. You pledged yourself there to certain ideas, to a 
certain policy and this Conference has been convened to 
implement that policy. In his speech which Lord Irwin 
delivered on Ja1y 9 last to the Indian Legislatures he again 
referred to that matter in these words, that the purpose of 
this Conference was ‘ that the spokesmen of Great Britain 
and India would take free counsel together upon measures 
which the Governraent would later present to Parliament ’. 
And if I may be permitted to refer to the letter u Inch 
Lord Irwin addressed to my distinguished friend Mr. 
Jayakar, and myself when we started on a mission uhich 
unfortunately failed, his Excellency wrote as follows : ‘ It 

remains my earnest desire as it is that of ray Government 
and I have no doubt also that of His Majesty’s Government 
■to do anythJij" wc io our xesjiective sjiheres to assist 
the people of India to obtain as large a degree of the man« 
agement of their own affairs as can be shown to he consist- 
ent with making provision for those matters in regard to 
■which they are not at present in a position to assnme 
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Tcsponsibility.* tlioso. tncnsurcs inny be and >vhftt 

provisions may be made for them, will enpngo the attention 
•of the Conference, but I have never believed that with 
mutnal confidence on both sides it should bo impossible to 
reach an agreement. 

In that spirit and for that purpose, wo have come hero 
across the seas in the midst of the gibes and ridicule of our 
•own countrymen. We have already been described in our 
conntrj* as traitors to the cau.se. We l)nvo come here in 
-the midst of that opposition, but have brought with us the 
determination to argue with you, to discuss with yon frankly 
and freely, to make our contribution to the solution of the 
problem, to make oursclvc.s heard but also to he.ar you and 
to invite you to make your contribution, so that in the eed 
we may say that those who have already forecast the future 
were re.ally false prophets. In that spirit I wi.sh to present 
my case before you. 

No greater mistake can be made by British statesmen 
and my British friends — and I claim I do possess some 
friends among the British — than to im.agine that India 
stands to-d.ay where she did oven ten years ago. I think 
the idea of the progress India has made during the last ten 
years could not have been better described than in the 
gracious words of our Sovereign on the opening day of this 
Conference. We have travelled a very long distance. Let 
that be realised. Let this time-worn theory, that we are 
only a handful of men be abolished for good. Miy Xayakar 
and I, during the months of July, August and September, 
were constantly travelling from one end of the couutiy to 
tbe other. We saw with our own eyes, we heard with our 
own ears, signs and cries which it would have been impos- 
sible for me or him to imagine. When I read in the English 
press descriptions of the situation in India, my heart rinks. 
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I am not making a reference to these things with the* 
object of frightening yon. I am not holding out any threat. 
I am simply stating facts. I make an absolutely honest 
confession that, so far as I am concerned, I bare realised 
from the beginning the graya dangers of the civil disobed- 
ience movement in my country. But while I have realised 
ihe grave dangers of that movement, I have also realised 
the importance of placing a true interpretation of what it 
'really represents. I beg you r on this occasion to rise 
superior to the small administrative view of this question 
and to take a broad statesmanlike view of the unrest you 
find in India. I beg you to think like this. 

Never before in the history of India, never before even 
in the Moghnl period has India bien governed by agents 
and sub-agenls. The Moghuls or Mahomedaas may have 
come as invaders but they bad settled down; became men 
of the same country and became part and parcel of our 
social system. What is the system that you have establish- 
ed? It is a system of the Farliamentary sovereignty, a 
sovereignty exercised by some 700 odd members of Parlia- 
ment on behalf of a population of 45,000,000 and yon arc 
attempting to exercise that sovereignly over 320,000,000 
people living 6,000 miles away from the centre of your 
political power. I speak with the utmost deference in tho 
presence of the Secretary of State, but I do say that an 
ordinary member of the Parliament has neither tho neces- 
sary time nor the necessary capacity nor the necessary 
vision to understand the mind or feelings of India. And if 
Mr. Benn will excuse mo, I will say that the Socrotaiy of 
State, however distinguished he may be, is one of those 700 
men. Necessarily he has to depend upon tho adaico of 
moo in the India Office. TVhilo I have great admiration 
for tho Civil Service, whether it is your civil servico or tho 
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civil pprvico of iny country, I cannot forgot tliat •wliilo tlie 
civil servants can be very good servnntR tlicy are very bad 
masterR. Therefore I say that ulliiimtelj* it comes down, 
not to Parliamentary sovereignty, but to the sovereignty of 
half a dozen men in Kngland and half a dozen men in- 
India. That is bow Ibo theory of Parliamentary sovereignty 
works out. Gan you expect a country like, mine, brought- 
into contact with Western ideas and vibrating with the new 
movement of the East, to remain content with that sort of 
government? Certainly not. It is perfectly natural that wo 
should seek freedom within our own border.s ns an integral 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

You will ask me, ‘ Wliat i.s it exactly that you want?’" 
When 1 have talked to my British friends — some of them 
are very highly placed statesmen — if I have used in the 
course of the conversation that forbidden phrase ‘Dominion 
Status’, some of them have asked me, ‘ What docs it all 
mean ?’ I have been asked that question, in fact by one of 
your biggest statesmen in private. When we talk about 
Dominion Status, the average Englishman stands up in the 
middle of the rdad and asks, * What does it all mean ?’ I 
would respectfully ask whether, in 1865, wdien you had to- 
tackle the question of Canada or, in 1900, when you had to 
tackle the problem of Australia or, in 1909, when you were 
face to face with the problem of South Africa after that 
terrible war — whether the average Englishman stood up 
and asked) ‘ What does it all mean ?’ 

When you ask what are the implications of Dominion 
Status, I am ready to give an answer to that question, but 
let me tell you what we want before I proceed further 
avoiding that expression which is unpleasant to some ears.. 
T will put my case like this: India wants, and is deter-^ 
mined to achieve, a status of equality with the other free- 
2 
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members of the British Coiamoawealth, an equality which 
will give it a government not merely responsive to but 
Tesponsible to the popular voice. Speaking for myself, 
I say with all conviction — I possess conviction based not 
merely on theory but on experience derived, if I may 
respectfully say so, from my official experience, however 
brief it may be — that it will not do for you to take 
provincial autonomy or anything of that kind, unless you 
«ouple with it a decided and clear change in the constitu- 
tion of the Central Government. You must make that 
responsible to the legislature. 

At this stage you may ask me, assuming that India 
wants a responsible central government, wbat is going to be 
the relation of that responsible central government to the 
provinces, and what is going to be the relation of responsi* 
ble central government to the States ? That at once gives 
rise to the question whether oor constitution should be of a 
federal character. Before I express any views, may I 
make a very respectful appeal to some of my illustrious 
countrymen, who are patriots first and princes afterwards* 

It will not do for their Highnesses, and I know they are 
far from conceiving snob a thing, to say that they are hero 
only for the protection of their rights. Let me repectfully 
tell them that they are Indians first and Indian princes 
next, and that they owe as much duty to the common 
Sfotlierland as we do. I am not one of thoso who have a 
horror of Indian princes. I make that confession publicly. 

I thiuk of the Indian princes every inch as patriotic as any 
one of us and I make on earnest appeal to them not to 
confine their vision merely to what is called ono*third India, 

I ask them to say whether at any time in history India was 
ao arbitrarily divided as it is now geographically British 
Xndia or Indian India. Isay wc are one India. I lear© 
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it to them to move forward with the vision of an India which 
will he one single whole, each part , of which may he 
••autonomous and may enjoy absolute independence with- 
in its own borders, regulated by proper relations with the 
•rest, I, therefore, ask them to come forth on this occasion 
and say whether they are prepared to join an all-India 
ifederation. I express no definite opinion. I will not 
•commit this Conference to any particular ' issue on this 
point. These issues have to be examined carefully and 
•minutely. I do suggest, however, so far as we are concerned, 
ihat we have the vision of a united India and not 'merely 
India divided into so many compartments. I have no 
•doubt that when the Maharaja of Bikaner addresses the 
Conference, he will advert to these q^uestions and will take 
ms now into his confidence. 

If you agree that there has got to be responsibility at 
■the centre, inevitably you must ask yourself the question, 
•unitary or federal ? Speaking for myself, and I speak in 
■regard to this matter in my individual capacity, I am a 
■^very strong believer in the federal form of government. I 
’believe therein lies the solution of the difficulty and the 
salvation of India. 

And if I were to express my opinion freely, I would 
■welcome the association of Indian States with British India 
•mainly for three reasons. I say they will furnish a stablis- 
Ing factor in our constitution. Further I say that the pro- 
•cess of unification will begin at once. Lastly, I say that 
in regard to matters of defence they will furnish a practi- 
cal experience which is yet wanting in British India. For 
all these reasons I invite them to join this bigger federation. 
The details have to be worked out. They were not present 
to the mind of the Government of India when they -wrote 
liheir despatch. The Government of India in their des- 
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patch vaguely speak of a far-olF distant federation. With- 
U3, it is a real and live issue now. If we can come to some 
solution of that, I frankly think that nothing better can be 
achieved at this Conference. 

Having said that mneh, I will revert to the question 
of the form of government. I may be reminded by some 
friends here that absolntely unrestricted reponsible 
government at the centre is at the present moment an 
impossibility. I may be reminded that there is the ques- 
tion of law and order involved. I may be reminded that 
there are European interests involved. There is the entire 
system of commerce involved. There is finance, which is 
the basis of all constitution, involved. Afy answer is this: 
If these are the difficulties, by all means face them and 
find a solution for them. But you ought not, you cannot, 
treat them as insurmountable difficulties which make it 
imperative on you to say, “no, Gentlemen, we shall not 
admit your claim to responslblity in the centre, because 
the^e are the difficulties for which our combined atatesman- 
ship is unable to find any solution.” I do not want my 
friends of the British Delegation to lake that position. 

Ko one can be more interested in the maintcnaoco of 
law and order than we Indiaus. I admit there may ho 
difficulties, but what has been your history during the last 
25 years ever since tho Partition of Bengal ? Every five 
years there has sprung up an agitation of an acute charac- 
ter and we had — I mean Europeans and Indians have had* 
— either to resort to extraordiuaij* powers or sliut up thou- 
sands of men and put up with gcavo breaches of law. Is 
this what you call mainteoanco of law and order? Surely 
no Indian Minister could have made graver blunders than 
have been made in dealing with a situation of this' charac- 
ter. 1 do say, that is tho position which has got to be- 
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'fairly faced, and you will never be able to maintain law and 
order so long as you do not satisfy the political aspirations, 
«o long as the question of the minorities is not settled, so 
long as the untoucbables and the depressed classes do not 
feel that they have a definite position of honourable 
equality. Solve these problems and then the whole 
iproblem of law and order becomes very much simpler. 

I now come to commerce. What is the trouble about 
•commerce? I am quite aware that there is a very large 
' amount of European capital invested in India, but I am not 
■one of those, and I believe there is not a single man here, 
who would like to have any expropriatory legislation. We 
•do not want to rob the Europeans of their capital. On the 
•contrary we are most anxious that our friends the Euro- 
'peans who have settled down in India or who carry on. 
'business there should feel that they have the same rights 
and privileges which genuine born Indians have. They 
are quite welcome to suggest any safeguards for their rights 
:and interests. We shall be more than willing to meet 
them. 

You talk of finance as being an obstacle and of the 
-absence of a Reserve Bank. My answer to that is, by aR 
■means establish a Reserve Bank based not on a political but 
purely financial and economic basis. When we know that 
the constitution is going to be ours, that the government , is 
:going to be ours, why should we adopt a non-possumus atti- 
tude ? There is not very much force in the argument that 
the credit of India will disappear in the London market, if 
■finance comes into Indian hands. I know instances ,in 
which private individuals have raised money in London. I 
'know that your country has advanced big loans to small 
■countries which are not within your Empire. Surely, 
■after 150 yeais of association with Great, Britain, after 
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having enjoyed a system of government which has- 
importance, and established stability in the country, do you 
mean to say that the credit of India in the London market 
will disappear simply because our finances pass into other 
hands. Did you ever raise this question in the case of 
other countries ? I, therefore, ask you, if you feel there 
is any real and genuine difficulty with regard to these- 
matters, please do not use them as obstacles in our way but’ 
as difficulties to be surmounted. " 

I now come to the qnestion of Army. May I remind" 
you of a very striking speech of the late Mr. Montagu, for 
whom everyone of us here has not merely respect but deep 
genuine affection, in which he said : — ‘Having kepb 
Indians out of the commissioned ranks for 70 or 80 years,, 
having deprived them of the opportunity to build up their 
own army and receive training, does it in fairness lie in your 
mouth to say now : ^‘Oh India most not get sellgovern* 
ment because it cannot defeud its own borders and' it can- 
not maintain its own peace”. The argument is neither 
fair nor, from a practical point of view, can it be maintain- 
ed. As practical politicians, we realise that there is 
difficulty about the Array. We realise we have got to 
train a sufficient number of our own men and we have to- 
be patient about that. But all we say is, giro us the 
opportunity to train onr own men. Give us freedom to* 
establish institutions. So far as your Army is concerned 
by all means keep it in the hands of the Viceroy. Let 
him exercise control over the Army through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or through a Minister whom he may 
appoint and we, for oiir part are willing to provide funds 
and agree to statutory changes in respect of the Army. 
These arc matters which hare got to ho finally adjusted 
and examined. 
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1 have been told privately, and I have read it in 
documents — and it causes me some despair — that na 
British Minister will agree to the transfer of the British 
Army to the control of Indian Ministers. That question,, 
to my mind, is not of immediate importance, but I do hope 
people who talk like that do not mean to imply that no- 
British officer will be willing to servo under any Indian 
fellow-suliject. At the present moment it so happens and 
it has happened repeatedly during the last few years, that 
Indians hold the highest offices under the Crown and I 
have not yet known a single instance in which a member 
of the Indian Civil Service or any other service had 
declined to take orders from his Indian superior on the 
ground that he is an Indian. I appeal to my late chief,. 
Lord Reading. I had the honour at one time to be a 
member of his government and I appeal to him to say 
whether the relations between the European members of 
the Executive Council and Indian members on the one- 
hand and between the Indian members of the Executive 
Council and the secretaries most of whom were membera 
of the Indian Civil Service were cordial or otherwise. I 
should like to refer to a remarkable case which exists in 
India at the present moment. In Lahore, the Chief Justice 
of the High Court happens to be a distinguished country- 
man of mine Sir Shadi Lall, one of the most striking per- 
sonalities of India. ,.I have never heard a single judge of 
the High Court say that he feels it a matter of 
disgrace that he should be presided over by an 
Indian Chief Justice. I say therefore, let us put it r 
After all, the point of view we take is this : You and we 
are subjects of the same King-Emperor, you and we 
belong to the same Commonwealth of Nations. There 
ought not to be any feeling of superiority or inferiority. 
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because so long as there is that feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, India can never be happy and can never be 
contented. (Applause.) Let us deal with the problem of 
the Army, therefore, in the manner in which practical 
statesmanship requires it to be done, but do not say to us 
that because of these obstacles we ought to go bact to our 
•own countrymen and say : the utmost that we have been 
«ble to achieve by going G,000 miles and by talking to 
British statesmen of all the three parties is provincial 
autonomy. 

Let me ask you only one thing. I would make a 
personal appeal to Lord Keading in this matter, because I 
believe that if there is one man in this assembly who 
understands the constitution of India from the legal and 
political point of view, it is Lord Reading. I would ask 
'him to consider this. Do yoo really think that it will 
make for peace and harmonious action if you give the 
provinces provincial autonomy, which means responsible 
government, and on the top of that have an irresponsible 
central governmeut? Qnito apart from qnestlons of a poll* 
tical character I say that tho machinery will bieak down 
in the coarse of i week. It will give rise to so many rlcad- 
^ocks, it will CfiU'se so many occasions of friction that the 
machinery will break down. ITje position, therefore, is 
plain and simple. Take your courage in your lianili, pro- 
vide as many safeguards as you can so long as those ^ 
•safeguards do not destroy tho vital principle. Tlien go 
ahead with courage and with faith. Courage and faith 
’together with the commonsense of the people of India will^ 
come to your rescue. Their whole future is at stake. IJut 
■do not say: You shall march Bo many paces.’ The time 
has 'long sinCe passed by whoa India could hold its soul in 
|)atienco and march to that far-ofT ideal through the ages. 
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1 very respectfully beg you to change your outlook on the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have already taken much more 
time than I intended. But before I resume ray seat I 
-should like to express the hope that you and we may work 
in the closest possible co-operation and that we may speak 
without mental reservations, because I believe there can be 
no greater crime against England or India than to speak 
with mental reservation on an occasion like this. I hope 
you and we may succeed in evolving a constitution which 
will bring peace and contentment in my country, which 
■will make the youth of my country look to their country 
with pride, with confidence and with assurance and which 
will make your oflace and your name immortal in the 
(history of India and England. 
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We meet in no ordinaiy times to attempt no ordinaiy 
task. In our immediate concern is the peace, happiness 
and good Government of 319 millions of people, looking to 
whatever Government may be established for some relief 
from their present distresses* and who, I venture once again 
to assert, certain unhappy circumstances notwithstanding, 
are loyal to t^ie core. i 

What, then, would be the result, if from any irresolu- 
tion on our part, from unreason on one side or re-action 
on the other, from timidity in one party and a refusal to 
recognise the essentials of constitutional Government in 
another, we flinched from the work and failed in onr duty 
to secure the greater contentment of India? 

It goes without saying that a very heavy responsibility 
rests on each and every one of us taking part in this 
Conference, and that the Issues involved are really 
tremendous. It is impossible to minimise the magnitude 
U the task that lies before ns, nor do 1 desire to underrate 
the complexity of some of the problems involved. I am an 
optimist, but there is no use in shutting one’s eyes to facts. 

I have seen in Bombay and elsewhere during my travels in 
British India how the masses in the districts are being 
affected ; and I wish I could adeq^uately express the 
gravity of the situation. 

I have always declined to be moved by threats of dire 
consequences, nor have I submitted to being dictated to at 
the muzzle of the pistol ; but undne regard for preconceived 
ideas and false notions of prestige, or exaggerated fears of 
some possible consequences, have, I feci it will be agreed/ 
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also, to be guarded against. I for one — and here I feel that 
I speak for my Order as well as for the representatives of- 
British India who are gathered in this ancient hall — refuse- 
to be made fearful by the difficulties ahead (applause). - 
Rather do I find in them an inspiration to put forth the- 
uttermost that is in me in a spirit uf confidence and of 
courage. The very immensity of the work makes it wortln 
doing well. His Majesty the King-Emperor, at the 
opening of this conference, was’ pleased to remind us that 
the last decade had witnessed a quickening and growth in 
the ideals and aspirations of nationhood, which defy the- 
customary measurements of time. 

I venture to appeal to you, Mr. Prime Minister, as- 
well as to the other members of His Majesty’s Government 
and to our colleagues here repmsenting the British political 
parties, to take your courage in both hands, to throw your 
hearts over the fence and to follow boldly after, in the 
conviction that the greater our vision and determination,, 
the greater is our success likely to be and the richer in- 
consequence the harvest which we all — ^British India, the- 
Indian States, Great Britain and the Empire — shall reap. 

The ultimate attainment of Dominion Status under the- 
Crown is inherent in the declaration of policy X)f 1917, and' 
has more recently received an authoritative endorsement- 
Let us hitch our wagon to that star, fully realising that our- 
sister States did not reach the end at one stride, but after- 
evolution based on experience, and that in the intervening, 
stage, certain safeguards and guarantees are -imperatively 
necessary for the security of the body politic and all the- 
parts thereof, but looking straight ahead nothing worth' 
having can be attained without facing some risks. 

That was when Lord Durham laid the foundation- 
for the proud position which Canada enjoys to-day as 
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•the premier Dominion in our great Commonwealth. 
Similar reasons were giveOt when Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannetman secured Dominion Status for South Africa with 
the best results. I am equally convinced that if this Con- 
ference will do the right thing* my country will be a will- 
ing and contented partner in the Commonwealth. She 
will then be only too glad, side by side with an honourable 
and independent position internally, to have all the powers 
and resources of our mighty Empire always at her back. 

No half-hearted measures and no tinkering with the 
•constitution, will, I beg you to believe, meet the situation. 
Many of our troubles in the past and our troubles of the 
present have arisen from these causes. Moreover, when 
any responsible demand for some constitutional advance 
was made it was often too late. 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
and of the Empire^ when courage — courage in thought, in 
aim, in constructive statesmanship— was more needed than 
'now, when the great ambitious stirring in India are strugg- 
ling for constitutional expression. It is in this spirit of 
courage, of confident imagination and of liberal statesman- 
ship that I pray we may approach this great task. J 
speak primarily for myself, though I believe 1 shall have 
general agreement from the Princes and those representing 
our Indian States. We are hero specially to present the 
■policy of the Indian States. First and foremost, there is 
an unflinching loyalty to the throne and person of his 
"Majesty, the King Emperor of India. With the traditions 
of centuries of kingship and with the instincts of hereditary 
•rule iogravned in our being, the kiogly idea and tho 
monarchical system are bone of our bones, flesh of our 
flesh. Even if wo were tempted to weaken from this 
(principle, which is impossible to contemplate, the intense 
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devotion of the Impev'ial House of Windsor to the interest 
of India would rekindle our faith. 

Three notable and oncouragit»|r messages from His 
Imperial itfajesty still ring in our ear.s. They arc the ])lca 
for sympathy in dealing with India, made on the conclusion - 
of his Indian tour, when Prince of Wales, twenty-five years 
ago, the watchword of hope six years later at Calcutta, and 
the pledge, that the princes’ privileges and rights were 
inviolate and inviolable when the Chamber of Princes was 
inaugurated some nine years ago. With those three 
messages the spirit of s^’inpathy, hope, and justice, encour- 
age! b 3 ’ the gracious words addressed to this Conference 
when it was inaugurated on Wednesday, we come with 
greater optimism to the work that lies before us. 

Linked with this devotion to the Crown is an un- 
faltering adherance to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The old idea of Empire as signifying “ Dominion 
over palm and pine” is finished. The concept of Empire 
as overlordship based on force was never true, and indeed 
has not even the frail shadow of reality. Tlie unity of the 
Empire was signally vindicated in the Great War. The 
basis of that unity was re-established at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, when it was declared that the constituent 
states are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no wa}’^ subordinate one to 
another, in any aspect of their domestic or internal affairs 
though united by common allegiance to the Crown. Our 
attachment to the Empire, or Commonwealth — call it what 
you may, — is no more a matter* of sentiment. It is based 
on the profound conviction that, not only can each consti- 
tuent state reach its full expression within this bond and 
imder the Crown, but a higher development, politically and 
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ecoaomically, thaa it could attaiu as an isolated independ- 
-eat unit. 

Thirdly we stand for the terms of our treaty rights 
and all that they iorolve. Those treaties are with the 
British Crown and obviously caonot be transferred to any 
other authority without our free agreement and assent. 
But do not conclude, I pray, from this that I am one of 
those people who think things never change. I’he States 
really maintiin that treaties, concluded in honour and 
friendship are binding, until they be amended and they 
■ can only be amended by negotiations and settlement on 
both sides. Nor must it be concluded that we of the 
Indian States are under tbe belief that changes in British 
India will have no reflex action on ourselves and on onr 
relations with our own subjects. Tbe territories of the 
Indian states ate interwoven with British India, the enter- 
prise of out traders and the business of the new commercial 
classes have so grown up with the opening of the Suez 
Canal that we mast be ioflaenced by t!ie development of 
•political ideas and institutions beyond out frontiers, IVe 
‘know onr States and oar aubjects. We live amongst our 
own folk and are in the most intimate contact with the 
people. We shall know how and when to adjust oar 
system to any changed conditions but we will do so iu our 
own time and in our own ■way free from all external 
interference. 

Is there anything in adherence to those principles 
either opposed to, or incousisteot with, the fullest develop- 
ment of India, until she takes her eijual place as a 
constituent state in the British Commonwealth with the 
other Dominions welded into an indivisiblo wholo under 
■the mgis of the Crown ? I say no, a thousand times no. 
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It is sometimes said that there are two Indias — 
•British India and the India under the rule of her own 
Princes. That is true in a political sense, but India is a 
■single geographical unit and wo are all members one of 
-another. We, the Princes, are*Indians, we have our roots 
deep down in her histories past and we are racy of the 
•soil. Everything which tends to the honour and prosperity 
of India is for us a vital concern. Everything which 
retards her prosperity and shakes the stability of her 
•constitution retards our own growth. We claim that we 
-are on the side of progress. 

One of the most welcome signs of the times is the 
material weakening of the idea that the Princes are 
•opposed to the political growth of British India, and would 
•range themselves or allow themselves to be ranged, 
against the realization of the just hopes of their fellow 
•countrymen in British India. We have, therefore, watched 
with the most sympathetic interest the rise of that passion 
lor an eq^ual position in the eyes of the world, expressed 
dn the desire for Dominion Status, which is the dominant 
force among all thinking Indians to-day. Those of us who 
have grown grey in the responsibilities of rule and in the 
practical work of administration — and thirty two years hare 
passed, since I assumed the active government of the 
State of Bikaner — deplore some of the expressions of this 
•urge. We appreciate the fact that when contracts are 
broken under the impulse of revolutionary fervour they have 
to be re-knit in blood and tears and that a weary path of 
suffering and loss has to be trodden before society marches 
•forward again. But, behind these untoward developments, 
which we hope and pray are only a passing phase, ' 
■lies the struggle for equality springing from our 
ancient culture and quickened by years of contact with 
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the liberty-Iovinj; and constitutioually-tnmded British ^ 
people. (Applause.) 

It is, I submit, our duty to bend our ene:^ to the task 
of satisfying the righteous demands withoat impairing the 
majestic fabric of Javr. Hour best can this be achieved^ 
Hy o^vn conviction is that, if ore are to build uell and truly, 
■we must recognise that, associated with its geographical 
•unity, India is a laud of Some diversity. Onr starting point, 
therefore, must besought, not in the dead land of an impos- 
sible uniformity, but in an associated diversity. (Hear,- 
hear). For these reasons, the establishment of a unitary 
State, with a sovereign parliament sitting at Delhi, to which 
the whole people would look, in small things as in large, is 
to tny mind impossible. There nould be no room in such a 
constitution for the Indian States. Jloreover, such a 
Government would crack under its own ponderability. 
Would it not mean the harnessing of tho most advanced to- 
the chariot wheels of the least developed, and a slowing 
down of the general tide of progress ? 

We of the Indian States are willing to take our part in 
and to make out contribution to the greater prosperity and 
contentment of India as a whole. I am convinced that wo 
can best make titat contribution through a federal system 
of government, composed of the States .nnd British India. 

These two partners are of different status. The Indian 
States are already sovereigns and autonomous as of right, 
having the honour of being linked with tho Cro'fcvn by means 
of treaties of perpetual alliance and friendship and unity of 
interests. British India derives, whatever measure of autho- 
rity it may possess by dovolntion, but it will not be beyond 
the wealth of experience avnilablo at the tabic to devise a 
means of linking these differing units into powerful federal 
administration. 
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As to the question whether, if n federal government 
is devised for India, the Princes and States will enter into 
association with it, the final answer must obviously depend 
on the structure, of the Government indicated, and on the 
other points involved, such for instance, ns certain necessary 
safeguards, constitutional and fiscal, for the preservation of 
the rights and interests of the States and their subjects. 

Federalism is an elastic term. There arc several forms 
of federal government. 

Conditions in India are unique. "Wo have no historical 
precedence to guide us, and the position of the Indian 
States is, I believe, absolutely without parallel. All these, 
and many other great questions of policy and of detail, 
have to be examined and defined and settled first in Com- 
mittee and in informal discussions, but speaking broadly the 
Princes and States realise that All-India Federation is like- 
ly to prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s pro- 
blems. (Applause.) 

A federation on the lines I have attempted to sketch 
on other occasions, has, as I have previously stated, no- 
terrors for the Princes and Governments of Indian States. 
We, however, recognise that a period of transition will 
necessarily intervene before the Federal Government is fully- 
constituted, and that Federation cannot be achieved by 
coercion of the States in any form, that the Indian Prinees 
will only come into the Federation of their own free will 
and on terms which will secure the just rights of tlteir 
States andgsubjects. 

I] would not venture on the impertinence of eve* sug- 
gesting -what course is best for British India. As we 
demand freedom from interference in our own affairs, 
equally we shall refrain from thrusting our oars into matters^ 
which are not our direct concern. The arrangements 
3 
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between the Central and Provincial Governments in British 
India are matters piimarily outside the purview of the 
Indian States If our co-operation is sought, it will, I am 
•sure, be gladly and fieely and honestly given. Our duty 
is to contribute, so far as we can, to the evolution of a 
system of Government, «bich will lead to the close and 
effective association of the Indian States with British India, 
whose constitution is tu be hammered out here. 

At the same time, the lights in certain directions of the 
Rulers of the Indian States, arising from their Treaties 
req^uhe to be moie piecisely defined. The Princes and 
States naturally want to know where they stand. However 
flincerely desirous of making their contribution to a happy 
aettlemeut, they will obviously find it difficult to enter into 
oew bonds so long as their rights aie left tottering on the 
shifting sands of expe liency deemed paramount at the 
moment. 

I think I can best elncidate what is referred to by 
quoting from a speech which I made in the Chamber of 
Princes on behalf of ro^ Order on the 27th Febnniy 
last — 


New fangled theories about the ultimate powers regarding 
paramountcy, and such matters, before the appointment of the 
Butler Committee, and evtravagaot and exaggerated Imptrla'Ist 
claims, Inconsistent with the plighted word and good faith of Great 
Britain or sound statesmanship advanced on behalf of the Para* 
mount Power, — claims more wide, very frequently more insistent 
and, 1 respectfully submit, based on varied and not Infrequently 
untenable grounds, and opposed to constitutional and historical 
facta and to the pTO^}»ioas of onr treaties and other engagements, 
and In direct contradiction to the solemn and slacero pledges and 
assurances in the famous gracious proclamation of Queen Victoria, 
repeatedl} reiterated aud re-affirmed by successiro British Sove- 
reigns In numerous proclamations, have not helped to ease the 
situation or to allay the anxietfea of the States of their rulers, 
govemmenta and people. 
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The Princfes and States, 'fortified by the legal opinion 
•obtained from some of the most eminent counsel in Great 
•Britain have found themselves unable particularly to accept 
such claims on the principles enunciated in this connection 
•by the Indian States Committee, and have already taken 
■up the matter with the Viceroy aud the British Govern- 
ment. 

Starting with the basic recognition that • our Treaty 
•rights exist and must be respected, that they' are with the 
'Crown and cannot be transferred to any other authority 
•without our agreement and that they can be modified only 
•with our free assent, three developments of the existing 
•administrative machinery are essential for the smooth 
working of the new system, and, indeed, of any system. It 
IS an open matter complaint that our Treaty rights have 
been infi’inged. I need not stress this point, for it has been 
publicly admitted by no less an authority than the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, that the Treaty rights of 
■the States have been encroached upon, and that, in some 
•cases, an arbitrary body of usage and political practice has 
come into being. The time has passed when issues of this 
importance can be decided ex-parte by any Government. 

We therefore attach the utmost importance to the 
•establishment of a Suprenie Court, with full powers to 
•entertain and adjudicate upon all disputes of a justifiable 
nature as to our rights and obligations guaranteed under 
•our Treaties. 

This is another point which I need not labour, for it is 
a principle of which the leaders of political thought in 
British India have, I believe, I am right in saying, lent their 
full support. 

Next we claim that in the questions, which arise con- 
'Cerning the purely internal affairs of the States, their case 
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should not go by default. TKat will be of still greater Jm- ^ 
portance in the future. The King’s Viceregent in India is- 
even now burdened with many and grievous tesponslbilitiesr 
which will be weighted under the new system of Govern- 
ment ; and here I would once again like lo be associated 
in a respectful tribute and to express our deep admiration 
and gratitude for that gieat Viceroy, Lord Irwin. We think, 
that it will be impossible for any man, however able, amid 
these grave pre-occupations to give adequate personal atten- 
tion to those questions affecting the States which come up 
for day to day decision, and for which he will be directly' 
responsible to the Crown. 

For those reasons some of us press for the appoint- 
ment of an Indian States’ Conoeil, to work with the Poli- 
tical Secretary and to advise the Viceroy of the day. 
Thirdly there will be the need for the classification of those 
administrative questions which are of common concern to 
British India and the Tndtao States. This classification 
will require the previous consent of the States. * * » 

Before I sit down, may I ask forgiveness, if as an old 
soldier, I have unwittingly given offence to anyone by any 
blnntness of speech. I .am inspired by one thought — service 
to my beloved King-Emperor and devotion to my Slotlicr- 
land. Akbar, the greatest of the Moghuls, when he set out 
on the crouniog adventure of his crowded life placed his 
foot in the stirrup of opportunity and his hands on the 
reins of confidence in God. 1 would commend to you on 
the threshold of our great enterprise — the conquest of 
anarchy and reastion in Hiodustan and the assurance of 
her contentment and prosperity as a co-equal partner in our 
great Commonwealtli— the words of Abraham Lincoln in 
circumstances not altegetlier remote from these : — 

“With malice toward none; with charity for a]] ; with firmness 
In the right, a^ Cod givea ti8_to aie th« right, let ui atrlro on to 
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I did not expect to be called upon at such an early 
•stage of the debate, and I was under the impression that, 
•representing, as I do, the younger generation, I was to be 
the last of the three speakers on behalf of the British 
Indian Delegation. However, Sir, as you have commanded 
•me to speak at this stage, I shall accept your invitation in 
•the sense that I shall put before you a few sentiments from 
the point of view of the younger men in India, who are 
looking on the Round Table Conference. 

You have been told by my esteemed friend, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, under what circumstances the Round 
Table Conference has been convened. I remember the 
debate in the Legislative Assembly in 1924, when the 
•most important political party in India, over which our 
■esteemed friend. Pandit Motilal Nelira, presided, passed a 
resolution — in 1924 and 1925 — two successive years — 
desiring and calling the attention of the British statesmen 
to the desirability of holding a Round Table Conference. 
That was in the year 1924 and 1925, and it was a surprise 
to British statesmanship that the very men who then desired 
the holding of a Round Table Conference are today averse 
to attending the session of that Round Table Conference. 

To me it is no wonder, and it is one instance of what 
an esteemed countryman of mine the late Mr. Gokhale 
said, many years ago, very pithily. “ On all the portals 
of the Government of India, ” he said, “ is ^vritten in large 
letters the words ‘ Too late What would have satisfied 
•fndia in the year 1924 is not satisfying India today, and. 
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if I may say so, what will satisfy India to* 5 ay, will not 
satisfy India a year hence. 

That is the lesson that I wish to put before this 
assembly, august as it is 5 and I can say with perfect 
confidence that we must proceed to our work, because time 
is, as the lawyers say, “of the essence of the contract, “ 
and I repeat, without giving it as a threat, the sentiment 
that time is of the utmost importance, because if India gets 
to-day what she wants, she will be satisfied with many 
things which will not satisfy her six months hence. 

Sir, I come from a Province ‘where, as possibly you 
have heard, the greatest activity of the Congress is going 
on. I have seen many things, which very few have been 
privileged to see in the course of their political experience. 

I say with great confidence that the choice before your 
Government in India is a choice between constitutional 
Government and chaos and disorder. Bow you will accept 
this choice, it is for you to decide, but it is my duty to 
place before you the extreme gravity of the situation in 
India. As Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni has stated, to-day we 
are standing on the threshold of great events in India. 
"Whether you make them great io the constitutional field, 
or whether you make thorn great in the field of revolution 
and anarchy, it is for this Conference (0 decide. I can 
only say that great events are going to take place in India, 
whether they are great in the field of responsibility, 
constructive work and comradeship, or whether they are 
great in the field of opposition, bitterness, hatred and 
anarchy — and that will depend very largely upon what wc 
achieve at this Round Table Conference. 

Since coming here, I have had frequent t.alks nith 
friends. I used to be a atodent In this city many years ago, 
and I still retain roost pleasant impressions of toy days as 
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a ptipil in the rooms of one of your foremost Judges in the 
Court of Appeal to-day. I earned back ^Yith me 25 years 
ago plea'^ant memories of my experiences as a pupil sitting 
cheek by jowl with my English friends, one or two of 
whom have since become great Judges of your Courts. A 
few have died. One or two have become eminent King’s 
Counsels, and others have become great Englishmen. I 
therefore claim to have a few friends in England, and talk- 
ing with them, I have discovered that the chief obstacles to 
India getting Dominion Status can bo put into three 
categories. I have met friends who say, “ How can India 
have Dominion Status, when she talks of severance with 
the Empire, and claims independence ?” Many of my 
English friends have spoken of their fears as follows : “ If 
Ave give you the first instalment of Reforms, namely. Domi- 
nion Status, you will make it a most powerful lever for 
seveVance from the Empire — the cry of independence.” I 
do not know whether there are any friends on the opposite 
side, in whose minds this threat is in operation. I can 
only say, knowing as I do, my Congress friends intimately, 
(and I was in contact with them-only three months ago), 
that if you give India Dominion Status to-day in the course 
of a few months, the cry of independence will die of itself, 
if, on the other hand, we return empty handed from our 
labours in this Conference, it will be the surest way of 
raising, in Amlume and in intensity, this cry of independence. 

I say, without any disrespect to my friends iu India 
that the cry of independence is a cry of despair, distrust 
and suspicion. It is a cry emanating from those who have 
convinced themselves, by reason of their past experience 
that England does not mean to fulfil her promises to India. 
We have had several promises time after time. Only to 
take a recent experience, this time last year there was the 
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Viceroy’s great declaration, I was then in Bombay. It 
created very great enthusiasm. The idea of meking 
British representatives face to face always appeals to a 
lawyer, as I am. There is a great fascination to a roan 
t)red in the law, as I am, to come in contact with men 
and to discuss face to face with them controversies. As I 
say, the Viceroy’s declaration at that time create'd great 
enthusiasm in the city to which I belong, but iiofoitunately 
one damper after another came on tliat enthusiasm. Many 
■of my political friends wanted to know the purpose for 
which this Round Table Conference was called. The great 
Viceroy, whose name we will always cherish, found him- 
self in great difEcnlty. He said, “I am not at liberty to 
mention what is the purpose of this Round Table Confer- 
■eace. Go to the Round Table Conference, face the 
members and ask them to define the purpose of their 
labours by being present at the Round Table Conference.” 

I am an old ciicketer. I believe in playing the game. I 
}}ave, therefore, accepted the invitation, and I have come 
here*, but I would emphasise that, before wo proceed udtli 
our labours, it is necessary for us to decide that India might 
feel satisfied as to what is the purpose of the Round Tnblo 
Confeience, If I may say so in all humility, the purpose 
is to make it possible for India to enter the British 
Commonwealth. If that is done to-day and I am suio my 
friends on my right agree — jon will kill the cry for inde- 
pendence at once. That is a ciyin which, in the language 
of the bargainer, you ask for IG annas in order that 14 annas 
may come to you. All businessraen know that cij*. The 
cry of independence is proceeding from those who eitlier do 
not believe that Rogland wishes to give India Dominion 
Status, or who ^eiy* tactfully want iodopcndnrice in order 
that Dominion Status might come. 
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Tho second obstacle M'hich bns been put before luo 
by my friends in England is tbc Army : how can Indians 
manage tbc Army? As Sir To) Bahadur Sapru mentioned 
in his memorable words, we are quite agreeable to listen 
■fo any safeguards that may be suggested during the period 
of transition, in order that transition may be made more 
easy and more safe for both sides. 

I am surprised that this talk nl)out the Army arises 
in connection with a country, in which there is all the 
fighting material for which one could wish. My Moham- 
medan friends, the Indian States, my own community of 
the ilahrattas and the Sikhs are all fighting jicople. India 
is a country which possesses traditional fighting talent, 
which has continued over centuries, and which is quite 

• capable of lurnishing the Empire, if ever the time comes, 
wnth all the fighting material she may want. You talk of 
India as wanting in fighting talent — as wanting fighting 
•talent even in defending herself. I am surprised that such 
talk should take place. 

It reminds me of a little episode which happened 
when Mr. Gokhale came here for a great Coronation, and 
which he was never tired of reciting to me. He was taken 
'to one of your bearrtiful parks to see a review of the Sikh 

• and Mahratta soldiers — and beautiful, tall and stalwart men 
they were. They marched past to the admiration of all 
•the Englishmen and women present and they were clapped. 
Mr. Gokhale refused to clap. An English friend standing 
mear said, “Why don’t you clap ”? Mr. Gokhale replied, 

“ I reserve my clapping for that mighty people who have 
turned these soldiers into their higher links.” That is the 
sentiment of the younger jnen in the countrj'. There is 
'Splendid material in the land which you could harness, if 
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you could only iustil a litUe sentiment, patriotism, courage 
and self-goveinment, if I may say so, into their midst. 

The third difHcuIty which was mentioned to me iias 
‘ You are so divided amongst yourself. You have your 
minorities — Hindus, 'Moslems, the depressed classes, the 
Brahmins and the Non-brahmins.” With regard to that, 
I wish to mention one cucumstance. I do not know 
whether my English friends will appieciate it, because 
possibly you have no minorities problem among yon. 
Certainly you have not had that problem within the last 30' 
or 40 years. Hy solution of this minorities (question is this : 
give them opportunities of common endeavour for their 
country, and then much of this minorities difficulties will 
disappear. 

Give them opportanities of feeling that, side by side, 
they are working for their one country, that they 
have a common patriotism, for which they can 
all work together. Do that, and ^a great deal of the 
difficulty will disappear. That Is my solution, and the 
reason why I suggest it is this. Under the present system 
of Government, we very rarely get any chances of working 
together in the sense of working lor our common country. 
Create that feeling. It can be created only by giving 
India complete freedom in the form of Dominion Status. 
Harness all these minorities together, end I have no doubt 
that a great deal of the discontent, which arises at present, 
will disappear. That is the solution for the question of* 
minorities. 

Lastly I come to an obstacle wVicb lias been mention- 
ed to me. It is said, ” Suppose India is given Dotninion 
Status ; what about the Indian States? Do they feel like 
jou? Are they prepared to come into a rederation? Are 
they patriotic ? Do they fed that they are Indians’ The 
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answer to that has jnst been given by the noble scion of 
the House of Bikaner, who spoke before me. As Sir I'e) 
Bahadur Sapni rigljtly remarked, the Indian Princes are 
first Indians and then Princes. Our deliberations, during 
the next few day.s, will make it perfectly clear that a com- 
mon patriotism actuates them, as it actuates British. 
Indians. 

Let me say, on behalf of the young India to which 1 
belong, and speaking for those whom I represent, that we 
are quite ready to do this in order to create a foothold for 
the Indian States: we will not insist on impossible terms of 
federation. I do not wish to go into the vexed question of 
federation or a unitar}’ form of Government ; although that 
question has been stated as the subject-matter of discus- 
sion, you, Sir, have very wisely ruled that we may speak 
on any constitutional question. I do not wish to go into 
the question of federation or a unitary form of Govorument, 
because that is for the experts to decide in committee. 

I can only say, speaking for those whom I represent 
in this Conference, and speaking with great confidence and 
assurance, that we will not insist on impossible terms of 
federation so far as the Indian States are concerned. lYe 
shall insist on such terms as most of the Indian States are- 
prepared to accept at present. We have no desire, if I may 
speak for the younger men, to interfere at all in the internal 
affairs of the Indian States 5 we are quite prepared to wait, 
until they of themselves come into line with our ways. 

I remember a characteristic paragraph in that 
memorable Montagu-Cbelmsford Report, as we called it 
in India, where ten years ago this problem Avas anticipated 
and in a memorable paragraph, almost poetic like an epic,, 
the authors of that Report stated what is eternally found 
true and what has certainly been found true in Tiiclia. They" 
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«aid that, when you approach these processes of reformation 
m one part of India, you cannot have any barriers or 
frontiers beyond which it will not go. Create these forces 
•of reformation, set these processes to work, and the Indian 
States will not remain immune from their progi'ess for a 
long time. 

It is impossible to conceive of a free British India 
without conceiving of free Indian States in the course of 
the next ten, fifteen or twenty years. We are content to 
wait, so that these slow processes may operate, and so that 
in the course of time His Highness the ilaharaja of 
Bikaner can think of an assembly in his own territory and 
of handing over responsibility^ to his own subjects. That 
is a questioQ of time. We are a very patient set of 
politicians in British India, and we are content to wait. 

We shall therefore not insist on impossible terms, and 
all that we say to the Indian States is this, " There are 
concerns of a common character; sit along side us and 
thrash them out. We have nothing to do with your 
internal affairs.” 

If they will accept a supreme tribunal, a supreme 
■court of justice, aud if all matters which are in 
dispute between the Indian States and British India 
can be referred to this supreme court of justice (over 
which I hope in course of time a man of the eminence 
and erudition of Lord Saokey will preside), as long as the 
Indian States agree to this mode of arbitrament between 
’themselves and British India and say ” we voluntarily 
submit to the jurisdiction of this tribunal ” — by what name 
’it is called is immaterial — as soon ns that is admitted 
then, to a- politician of niy mind, the question is solved. I 
will therefore sot insist on tinkering with their own internal 
jcdministration; I leave that to the processes of time, and 
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I have no doubt that in the course of time, wlien the rest 
of India is progressive, is free, is democratic, and has 
notions of right and wrong based on human dignity and 
personal rights, the same processes will, in the course of 
time, go beyond the frontiers of the British India, because- 
these processes recognise no frontiers and admit no 
barriers. 

This is an invitation which I am privileged to make to- 
the States and let me give them an assurance that so far ■ 
as wenre concerned, we will raise no obstacles. I wish to 
give a similar assurance to those friends in front of me who • 
represent British interests in India. I am aware, Sir, that 
a great many commercial interests are at stake in British 
India. I have a few friends in commercial circles who have 
invested millions and millions of rupees in British trade. 
There is no desire at all that there should be any kind of 
inroad upon the vested rights of the commercial people at 
all. All that they wish to do they can do as citizens of 
India. We may include them in a definition of the law so - 
that they become domiciled Indians. That is a matter 
merely of phrasing, a matter of definition. But I can-- 
assure them that we are quite willing to sit down and - 
accept safeguards which will give them an equal chance- 
with British Indians. 

Let me, however, give them one warning that they 
will not enjoy the monopoly they have enjoyed, so far as it- 
was enjoyed, on the simple ground that in their skin there 
is less pigment than in mine. Monopolies they have enjoy- 
ed on the ground they will find very difficult to maintain, 
but any other rights they have as citizens of India will re- 
main. We are quite prepared to accept any safeguards, and' 

I think tliere is enough intelligence in this gathering to - 
devise safeguards to protect all legitimate interests. 
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I Say that England’s main interests in India is cora~ 
mercial. I think there are fiyp hundred or one thousand 
families who send their younger sons to India to make a 
career for themselves, but that is a problem affecting only a 
few families. The problem of the ordinary man in dealing 
with India is mainly commercial. If yon exclude these 
families to whom I have alluded, who are only a handful 
compared with the rest of the population, then I say your 
main problem in India is coramerciah You want your pro- 
ductions to be sold in the country, and the cohyinn'ng 
power of 330 million people is a potverful asset in otir 
hands. It is a country in which your products can be sold. 
You have just ended a conference at which Imperial Per- 
feience was discussed. May I say that I believe that, from 
the point of view of the commercial man, a contented com- 
munity is a much better customer than a discontented ono ? 
Already, your trade is in great jeopardy. In one city, there 
are British goods worth five crores lying in the ware- 
houses. Those goods cannot be moved, mucli less sold. 
Do you want this state of things to be exaggerated ? Your 
interests are mainly commercial and theiefote, it is surely 
better fov you to have a contented customer, a rich 
customer, u ho can put his hand in his pockets, and bring out 
pounds with which to buy your goods, rather than a poor 
and discontented customer. I submit that prosperity is neces- 
sary for the improvement of your trade. I am not speak- 
in*- of the other moral forces, like friendliness, likecomrade- 
sliip because they come under the terms of psychology of 
the mind. But even from the point of view simply of 
material interests, you should give absolute Dominion free- 
dom, Dominion Status, to India in order that your trade 

may prosper. 
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“ 'rho lonjrcst nitrlit sooihb to he pnfsing nwny ?uk1 the 
sorest iroxUile seonifi to ho c.oinin|r to on cihI fit Inst. The 
seeming corpse n^ipimrs to lie nwnkcning and a voice is 
coming tons niv.o}’, h.nck from ivhero liisfory and even fividition 
fails to peep into the gloom of the pnst; coming down from 
there, redoefed as it were from peak to peak of tlie infinito 
Tlimalav.a of knowledge, of love, and ot work. 

From India, this ^Motherland of onr.s, a voice is coming 
onto ns, gentle, firm and yet unmistaknhlo in its nttcrancos, 
and is gaining volume ns it passes by, njid heboid the 
sleeper is awakened. Like the bree/,e, from the monntainB, 
it is bringing life into the almost dead hones and mnsclcF. 
The lethargy is passing away, and only the. blind cannot 
•see or the ])vf*verted will not see that she is aw.akcning, 
this ^Mother of ours, from her deep long sleep. 

None can resist her any more; nor is she, going to 
sleep any more. No more outward ^^oumrs can hold her 
hack any more, for the infinite giant i.s rising to her feet.” 

Mr, Ch, airm.au, Members of His liLajesty’s Parliaments 
and Fellow Sons of our grcfit Motherland, I greet you i® 
•these words. 

I invoke the highest blessing of Providence, that wis- 
dom, strength, dignity and co-operation may guide our 
deliberations for the service of our country. Remember 
that this Conference, at which wc have assembled, has, to 
eome extent, the destinies of 300 millions — one-fifth of the 
population of the human race in its hands. This India is 
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tha ancient land where philosophy and spirituality founded 
their first home. It is here that they dared to peep into 
tha vary mysteries of Heaven. It is the same India, which,, 
through its inherent structure of being on true and solid 
foundations, has withstood the shocks of centuries, of hun- 
dred* of evils, of manners and customs. It is the same 
land which has heen firmer than any rock in the world 
with its indestructible life. Many times one is told that 
looking into the past only degenerates and leads to nothing^ 
but surely it is out of the past, it is on the past, that the 
future must be built. Look back, therefore, as far as you 
eaa ; drink deep of the eternal foundations of Divine Love 
and Spirituality that are behind and, after that, look forward 
with heads held ere^t and march onward to make India 
brighter, greater and much higher than she has ever been. 
Remember the blood that courses in our veins. VTo must 
have faith in that blood that we build an India yet greater 
tbaa she was. 

The problems in India are more complicated, morO’ 
momentous than the problems in any other country, Race, 
Religion, Language, Government, all these together mako 
a action. We see how in Asia, and especially in India, 
rcM difficulties and national difficulties, all melt away 
before the unifying power of spirituality. Tlierefore, for 
the well-being of our national cause, we must giro up nil 
e«r little quarrels and differences. Remember, abovo all 
thing* that our ancestors look down upon us and they will 
do 80 Tfitli contempt on their children, if they quarrel about 
minute differences. It is when the national body is weak 
that the disease germs — in a physical, social or political 
state, or even in an intellectual state crowd into the system. 
To remedy it, therefore, no must go to the roots of the 
disease, and the one tendency will be to strengthen tho 
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man, the mind'andthe body. ' It, is culture that withstands 
shocks, not a simple mass of knowledge. Therefore, my 
fiends, let us do nothing that will divide us, for divisions 
will weaken us and degrade us all the more. You all know 
that at this psychological moment, the whole world is 
watching us. The solution will not be obtained by drag- 
ging down the higher, but by raising the lower up to a 
higher level. To make a great India, therefore, the secret 
lies in organisation, accumulation of power, but above all 
in the co-ordination of wills. Have that faith in ourselves,, 
in that eternal power, first lodged in our soul, and then we 
will revive the whole of India. Let this be our determina- 
tion and may H6 the Lord who comes again and again for 
the salvation of His own people as is described by many of 
the different Scriptures of the world lead us all to the fulfil- 
ment of our aim — the uplift of India, the good of the 
Empire. 

We must now come down to -mundane affairs; and 
Federation is the question before us. I am not enchanted 
with that word as a mere form of expression ; to me “ the 
United States of India ” sounds more grand. Here are 
the representatives of two Indias, to-day each possessing 
different religions, but united in the common bond of 
patriotism, which permeates throughout our respective 
territories and provinces. We are united in the service of 
our country ; united in our co-operation with the British 
Empire, of which we form a part — the highest symbol of 
whose political link is the King Emperor. 

The two Indias are politically separate in their 
administration, and in order to understand the source of 
their existence, we must — but for only a few brief 
moments, peep into history. The East India Company 
towards the downfall of the Moghul Empire, consolidated 
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its orgaaisatiOQ and marched forward, conquering territories 
lliat in those days were dirided between the decaying 
central sovereignty and States, some of which had existed, 
for a long time, and others which had come into bein*' 
through new opportunities It is in such conditions that 
this Company carved out for itself tenitones which, 
excluding Burma, now amount to one half of India — called 
Bnti'h India This Company, on the other hand, 
instructed by its Directors, entered upon Treaty Alliances, 
Engagements Sanads and Agreements with Indian States, 
which still existed, as the result of which at the present 
day the other half is called Indian States 

With regard to the India of the States, when 
cpportUDities come we shall put forward our points of 
view in greater detail but here 1 will content myself with 
stating that we sock no new territories , we seek no now 
powers but the practical application of onr Treaties and 
Alliances, consecrated b> soseral Prochmations and 
Speeches fiom Queen Victoria and all tlio succeeding 
Sovereigns of England, the Bntisli Parliament and 
Viceroys to the present da} I will conclude this statement 
in two sentences 

Usage, suiftrance and political practice have for 
diverse reasons, encroached upon these sacred domains of 
out Treaties and what we desire is that such extra rights 
outside our Treaties, assumed without our c msent, and 
sometimes without our knowledge may bo frankly and 
openly discussed, and should be decided by mutual 
consent, otlicrnise our TVeaties between the Ciown 
and ourselves have no meaning 

We know liott eacredl} the Crown and the Bntish 
people respect their pledged word, and so wo have faith 
that, when the British peoples recognise the simple truth 
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'that we want no more tlian that those solemn Treaties with 
ns shonlcl be observed in practice also, they will, we feel 
■sure, appreciate that we make no new demands, but desire 
•that the simple trutli should bo recognised and practised. 

I now turn to British India. Those who are its 
representatives arc perhaps best able to speak on this 
•subject; but there are two alternatives, which I can best 
define by the terms “Eastern and Western” conceptions. 
Talking of the first, there are many who hold the view — 
however prosaic or antiquated it may sound — that British 
India may be formed again into Indian States. I will not 
occupy your time in discussing the details of the problem, 
however logical and interesting they may be, because I 
have not the time on the first day except to state (a) that 
•it brings true Swaraj as a living reality considerably near ; 
-(b) that it perpetuates the link with the Crown through its 
Representative, the Viceroy of India. AVith Hindu, 
Mahommedan, Sikh and other States so formed, it would 
•set at rest communal questions. Above all, it maintains 
un strong bonds commercial and trade relations with 
■England. It necessitates an Imperial Army to safeguard 
’the Crown’s obligations and to protect the Ports and 
Frontiers, with the internal Army of the States maintained 
■for security and assistance in emergencies. It ensures 
religious liberties to every section of India’s population, 
-and it carries on the tradition of India’s rule according 
■to her past history of hundreds of centuries. 

And finally, coming to Federation or which I prefer 
to call “ The United States of India,” it immediately 
-simplifies the problem of the rulers uniting in a common 
body to work out the problems of India. Here is the 
shortest and the quickest way to Dominion Status. This 
is what would be an indigenous growth. 
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The alternative to this had its first seeds sown in » . 

little known despatch by Sir Charles Wood, the grand- ‘ 
father of the present Viceroy who was then Secretary of < 
State, and who initiated the idea of the English language’ 
being the medium of Education and Government. This 
was followed by Lord Macaulaj who strengthened this- 
theory. Gradually, this system has grown, which culmina- 
ted first in the Minto-Morley Reforms where the latter 
statesman, however, was opposed to the introduction ' of 
democratic organisations in India. It is from the time or 
Mr. Montagu, that passionate lover of India, my country,, 
that events took a definite turn towards responsible self- 
government. Here the irony of Fate exhibits itself, for, as 
we learn from Lord Ronaldsliay’s book, this term was 
devised by Lord Curzon, who was no less opposed than 
Lord Alorley to democratic institutions for India. This, I 
am sure, will be generally acknowledged, is a Western 
system of rule and, therefore, in India, not a growth bat a 
graft. 

But, having said so much, I now come to my main 
point that, if this system is now accepted by British India 
as the best method for her advance; if that is, as declared 
also, the final policy of the British peoples towards India— 
what do I conceive to be the opinion of tho States? 

Wo Realise all that this inoovaUoo implies in an Eastern 
country. We know that one word ‘Franchise' alone lias 
originated communal friction. We are not oblivious how it 
has created complexities of adjusting the future relations of 
a democratic India with the Indian States. TliPre is further 
the proposition of this ideal truly permeating down to the 
masses and grasping them in its hold for the good of all. 

Jlay I frankly state with all good-will that, when I 
first began to know of the path that was chalked out heforo 
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"Britisli India on these lines, T was rclnctantly reminded of 
■an old Irish time “ It’s a long, long way to Tipperary”. 
'However, when I have said this, I have said enough. I 
have deliberate!}' done so, for how else could 1 reconcilo 
myself vlth the statements that I am going to make re- 
■garding British India’s future, and the other India of the 
■States administered on ancient and traditional lines ? I 
■have certainly sought in doing so no ))opularity or favours. 

Now, if, as I h-ave said, this is the goal that India 
•chooses, and if this is the goal which the British people 
•have decided to place definitely and perpetually before 
British India, let me say, equally truthfully, that I wish 
British India God speed. I wish and most earnestly do 
that the goal of India’s Freedom within the Empire as a 
self-governing Dominion may be reached as early as 
•possible. Personally speaking, the sooner that goal is 
^.chieved, the happier I shall be, for who is there of India 
•that does not wish our ^Motherland to achieve her rightful 
place alongside the other sister Dominions ? Understand 
me why I emphatically state this is, because I have the 
■inherent conviction that the sooner British India has free- 
dom within these boundaries the sooner will India be able 
to have her own constitution, through which it can revita- 
lise into a ti'ue and traditional India. I go so far as to say 
-without. any hesitation, I would not be true to myself or to 
■the land of my birth could I hold opinions to the contrary 
that India should achieve her position on a footing of equa- 
lity with her sister Dominions within the Empire, and 
-arrive at the situation of a fully blossomed Dominion Status 
-as early as possible. My aim in sajing so is no other than 
■that the larger Empire may find a grateful India, an India 
•co-operating wholeheartedly in making this Empire, to 
which we are proud ±o belong, something even greater. 
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A united India will be the finest and truest jewel and' 
the strongest force in the cause of our Empire. Under 
this system, I come again to the proposition called at 
present by the name of Federation, where my ideal is the 
“United States of India” within the Empire. "We are 
assembled ai this table to devise means and ways in order 
to achieve this end by co-operation, and I am sure you 
will not find our States lagging behind in joining Lands in. 
order to arrive at a Lapp}' solution. 

We are quite conscious of what it means. We know 
what all big changes imply. It may necessitate at first 
a little more injustice. It may mean a little less efficiency" 
at first. 

Il must mean larger sacrifices on every one's part, the 
States and, petbaps, some of the majorities and minorities^ 
But for our country’s cause, for (ho cause of India, for the 
cause of the Empire, shall we stop short for personal, 
communal or narrow-viewed considerations ? Our lives 
will pass away, but our country will remain. Then at 
least, let it be said that w-e were the true sons of our 
Jlotherland, India. 

I wdll conclude this statement with these words ; 
Wlien British Indi.-ins and Indian Princes came together 
on the first occasion within my memory to discuss 
problems of the Empire, it was during the War, at a 
Conference when Lord Chelmsford invited Representatives 
from both Indins to discuss questions regarding the 
performance by India of her duties towards the great cause 
that, in those momentous days, hung in the balance. I 
stated then that there would bo pebple standing outside tlio 
doors of that house to ask what we had gained in this War 
Conference. I further slated that my reply would be that 
we had come at a time uhen (he Enipiro was in need, and 
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that was no occasion for tleniantls or gains. Wc came 
with the will to give whole-heartedly of what lay in our 
power for the Empire’s cause, and we asked for nothing. 
Indeed, that was the time when it was our duty to give — 
however great or small our capacity — or what lay in us to 
the British Government. 

i\rr. Chairman, and through you 1 speak to England,, 
to-day has come the hour of India’s need, and to-day 
British India and the Indian States have assomhlcd to- 
gether for the second time, at another Conference in the 
centre of the Empire. ^Ir. Macdonald is the first Prime 
I^Iinister, in my time^ who has visited India. He knows- 
her more intimately than man}* of his colleagues. AVe can 
appreciate that ho may not have a very largo majority in 
Parliament. But wo know he has a tender corner in his- 
heart for my land as we, many of us, have for his. 

“We have no desire to take the bit between our teeth- 
and to ran away, which means going astray. Nay ! we 
are with you, with England, but it is now England’s turn 
to come to our assistance and to help India to reach that 
position beyond which we have no desire to go, India, a 
sister Dominion within the Empire. 

lYe are grateful to the Prime Slinister for what he 
has already clearly stated in his Guildhall speech, when he- 
said, “ With the representatives of India and with the 
Princes, we shall be engaged in the same task of 
broadening liberty, so that we may live with them 
under the same Crown, they enjoying the freedom- 
in self-government, which is essential to national self- 
respect and contentment.” This will surely make a 
grateful India that will be England’s greatest strength. 
Then we will prove to the wmrld that our connection of the 
East with the West, that came through Destiny, has- 
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worked out the great problems of life in harmony. Sorely 
then, we shall evolve a civilisation which may well be the 
envy of the world. This ideal will be achieved for the 
glory of Bi'itain and India. Then Oh, : England and India, as 
God's greater children, unite in that aim, and work 
according to the design of Providence to produce that 
result which may go down in the annals of the woild as 
the purpose of God, namely service of His Creation — ■ 
Humanity. ^ 

Oh ! England ! rise above your immediate political or 
trade interests, bold India’s band in her hour of need and 
make India great that England may be greater; and Oh ! 
India I submerge all youc communal or political differences 
and e^mbrace the hand of England and make her great in 
■order that India may be greater. 

Thus, both united in bonds of unity and friendship, 
fulfil that destiny that Christ, Mahommed and the Vedas 
taught ; the destiny of 8elf*reaUsatioD, and through it the 
cause of Man throughout the world. May we thus leave 
some footprints behind so that our progeny may know that 
East and West, which were differentiated by races, colours 
and religions, hive, through friendship with England, 
Arrived at that great position which will be the glory of 
God and the pride of Han. 
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My Lord Chnnccllor, when, on his retxirn to India, 
His Excellency Lord Irwin made the historic announcement 
■of October 1929, giving a more precise definition of the 
polic}’^ of His ^fajesty’s Government towards the ultimate 
goal of India, than had been done in the declaration of 20ih 
August 1917, and -stating that His Itlajesty’s Governutent 
intended to invite the representatives of British India and 
Indian India to a Round Table Conference in London, so 
. that an agreed settlement of the Indian constitutional pro- 
blem might be arrived at, the two great organisations of the 
Indian Mussalmans — the All-India IMtislim League and the 
All Indian Muslim Conference — welcomed that announce- 
ment in the main for two reasons. 

In the first place, they realised, that, when the 
Government and the people of a country are confronted with 
:sucli difiicnll and complicated political problems as is the 
•^case now in India, a Round Table Conference at which the 
•representatives of the parties concerned may have a full 
and frank exchange of views in order to bring about an 
•agreed settlement, is the most effective way of realising the 
•end in view. 

In the second place, they believed that where the 
political situation is so grave, as it is at present in India, 
■calling for immediate solution, a Round Table Conference is 
■also the most expeditious way of meeting the situation. 

And now that this Round Table Conference has been 
■opened by His Majesty our King-Emperor in person, in a 
fgracious speech, vibrating with the love of India and with 
rsympathy for the legitimate aspiration of her people, I, for 
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one, refuse to believe that, with some of the best brains of 
England and of India assembled round this table, we shall 
not arrive at a satisfactory solution of tlie problems, which, 
both India and England have to face, a solution wWcb, 
while satisfying the legitimate aspiration of the Indian 
peoples will thereby strengthen the link which binds 
England and India together. 

Sly Lord Chancellor, ninety seven years ago, during 
the debate on the first Government of India Bill in 1833, 
the late Thomas Babington Macaulay, u ho had taken a 
promiuent part in the preparation of that Bill, observed as 
follows : 

The deallnlea of our InAlan Empire are covered with thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fateful 
result for a State which resembles no other in history, aud which 
forms by Itself a separate class of political phenomena. The laws 
which regulate Its growth and decay are still unknown to us. it may 
be that the miad ot India may expand under our system, till It has 
outgrown that system, that by good government we may educate 
our subjects Into a capacity for better government, that baring be< 
come instructed in European knowledge they may in somefaturo age, 
demand European iustltatlons. 'Whether such a day will ever come, 
I know not, but never will I attempt to avert Jt or retard It When- 
ever It comes, It will be the proudest day la English history. 

That was the glorious vision which the late Lord 
Macaulay saw, when introducing that measure in the House 
of Commons. The dawn of the day, when that vision may 
be realised, has now come. 

Unfortunately, tlieieaftcr, if I may venture so to put it, 
the British Parliament siiccuuibod to what can only ho des- 
cribed as sleeping sickness in Us relations with India ; for we 
find that it was not until 1861, some thirty years after, that 
a BUI was introduced in the House of Commons for the first 
time recognising the need for associating Indian represent- 
atives in the work of legislation in that country. But that 
association was a very limited one, secured only through 
nomination. Again, the British Parliament went to sleep, 
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and slept for over 40 years, and it vas not imtil tlic year 
1909, that the elective principle was introduced into the 
Legislative Councils of India. Meanwhile, India had gone 
on advancing rapidly. Llie influence of "Western education,, 
the study of British constitutional histoiy, the study of 
French and Italian liistory, had aroused in the minds of 
educated Indians dreams which Macaulay, at any rate, had 
contemplated when the Bill of 183.S, was introduced. 

The result was that the tardy measures taken at such> 
long intervals by the British Parliament, instead of satisfy- 
ing the aspirations of the Indian peoples, gave futher im- 
petus to those aspirations. It is a curious fact in history 
that political aspirations have a very strange way of grow- 
ing. What may satisfy a people to-day, if not given iu 
timC; will not satisfy them to-morrow. That is what is- 
happening in India. 

Shortly after the Act of 1909, a great war broke out, a 
war which gradually drew into it almost all the leading 
nations of the world. During that war, India came for- 
ward to prove her devotion to the British connection in that 
life and dea'th struggle, in which the very existence of the- 
Empire itself was in danger. India came forward to prove 
her devotion to the British connection by taking her share 
of the burden spontaneously and by providing for the 
armies of England over one million recruits — soldiers who- 
vindicated the honour and the name of their country on 
the various battlefields of Europe^ Asia, and Africa. 

The part taken by India during this unparalleled 
world conflagration gained for her, her legitimate position 
in the international affairs of the world as a signatory to 
the Treaty of Versailles and an original member of the 
League of Nations. But, within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, curious as it may appear, she still continued to-- 
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occupy an inferior position. After the conclusioa of peace^' 
until the appointment of the Koyal Coraraission, unfortun- 
ately, a succession of eTOnts took place in India, which 
added to the various causes of unrest in that country 
influencing the Indian mind. When His Slajeaty’s Govern* 
meat was pleased to appoint the Royal Gomraissioo, India 
was absolutely exclnded from that Coramisaion. ^No 
representative of India was appointed to it, with the 
result that the unrest in that country increased tenfold. 
And now, we have to face a situation, which in all 
earnestness is indeed grave. 

When I see articles in the news-papers stating that 
all the unrest in India is confined only to the educated 
classes and that the uneducated masses, or Indians living 
'in rural areas, have no sympathy whatever with the 
national movement which is going on in India, I am more 
'than surprised. It would be very amusing, if it were not 
•so tragic. Do writers who indulge in that sort of writing 
realise that hundreds of thousands of India’s soldiers who 
took part in the Great War nod who have seen with their 
own eyes what other people ate in their owC countries, 
have returned to India and after demobilisation have 
dispersed all over the rural areas of the country, living in 
villages, talking to their fellow villagers? They have told 
their fellow villagers what they have seen in Europe and in 
the near and middle East. Do these writers realise what 
•a deep and widespread eflect the stories, which these 
demobilised soldiers hare told tlieir countrj'-meo, have had 
'in the villages and remote corners of rural India — what a 
deep and wide-spread effect they have had on the minds 
of Indian villagers? 

Just look for a moment at what is going on now in 
Jndia. This civil disobcdleoco, which we have openly 
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condemned, not only in England, but in India — is that move- 
ment limited to the educated classes? No doubt the move- 
ment is led by the educated classes ; but who are the men ■ 
who are facing all tbe trials, all tbe troubles, whicli this • 
Civil Disobedience movement has given rise to ? They be- ■ 
long to the uneducated masses. To say that the un- 
educated masses are entirely out of touch with the nationaL 
movement that is going on in India is, if I may venture to • 
say so, the action according to the Oriental saying of a man. 
who closes his eyes Avlien the cat is approaching bim . 
thinking that thereby he is safe. 

Fortunately among the JBritish Delegation here, there - 
are at least three statesmen who know that I am 
a Punjabi, and that we Punjabis are not easily alarm- 
ed. Indeed, the greater the difficulty the more firm, . 
the more cool and the, more calm Punjabis be- 
come. They also know that I have proved, in the last 
40 years of my public life in India, the strongest and' 
firmest supporter of the British connection in India — so - 
much so that on occasions I have been called a reactionary 
by my own countrymen. It is I who say that the situation . 
in India is very grave, very grave. 

If a solution calculated to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian peoples and thereby to strengthen'- 
the tie which binds England and India together is not 
attained by this Conference, I tremble to think what the - 
situation will be. Now that we have met in order to try 
to find that solution, it is my business, as spokesman to-day 
of my community, of the Mudim group, to tell you what> 
we, the representatives of the Muslim community in this- 
Conference think. . Our position is very simple. To 
repeat what I said in the Viceregal -Lodge at Delhi in?. 
November, 1924; 
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We want our couatrymea m India to rise to that 
stature to which other people have risen m their own 
countries We want India to attain Dommioa status as an 
equal paitner m the British Commonwealth of Nations' 

I saj we want India to rise to her full stature within 
the British Go nmonwealth of Nations for this reason m 
thf* new coalitions which bare been brought into existence 
as a result of the wonderful progiess which science has 
made and as a result of the world forces which are now 
actually in operation as a consequence of the Great War, 
no country m the world however r cfi or poweifu! can 
afford to load an isolated life 

Tho tendency of modern international movements is 
to i aids the association of Nations and countries lor tho 
purposes of secnrity of mutual help and co ordination of 
effort Therefore we Mussalmans of India realiao that 
the British CoiumouweaUh of Nations is there for India to 
be associated with it and to continue to be associated with 
It for her own benefit and m her own interest I hat is the 
deep tooted conrtctioo to our minds and that is the reason 
of our traditional loyalty 

At the same tune it is perfectly natural for tho 
seventy one millions of His Majesty s Mussalman subjects 
to insist upon this — that in the constitutional and adminis 
trative eiolntioo of India they must havo thoir lojjititnato 
share both in the Provincial and in tlio Central Oovemment 

I do not destro on tho presont occasion to enter into 
the details of the claims which tho Mussalman commnnitj 
lius va That. » e, matter 

will have ti be discussal in the committees Some of our 
own committees arc alrealy considering that matter, anl 
I trust they will be able to arrive at a satisfactorj 
conclusna To mj mini m new of Inlia’s vast extent, in 
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'view of her territorial divisions well recognised for centuries 
past, and in view of the other complicated conditions, which 
•obtain in India, there is only one form of government, one 
basis for the future constitution of India, which alone will 
suit the circumstances of the case, and that is the federal 
-system. We therefore welcome the declarations, made by 
Their Highnesses the Maharajah of Bikaner and the 
Maharajah of Alwar, on behalf of their Princely Order, 
that the Indian States are willing to come into an All-India 
Federation. 

To me, as a constitutional lawyer, a self-governing 
India side by side with an Indian India having its relations 
-within the Crown is a hopelessly impossible conception. 
A Federation of India must include both British India as 
well as Indian India. In so far as British India is 
•concerned, we must, as it is the case in every other kind of 
■structure, build upwards and not downwards. 

Therefore, I welcome the recommendation made in 
certain quarters of granting Provincial Autonomy to the 
Provinces. These will be the federal units of our All- 
India Federation in the future ; but the Mussalman Group 
have no hesitation in saying that that is not enough — that 
the responsibility must -be introduced in the centre. 

How far that responsibility should go is a matter which 
will be discussed in the committees hereafter. We are 
willing that, for the ti'ansitional period, certain vital reser- 
vations might be made. That is to the interests of India 
itself, and in consequence we have no objection to that. 
But' you have seen that the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion has been condemned in India by every school of poli- 
tical thought, mainly on the ground that it does not propose 
to introduce responsibility in the Centre. 
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To the British Delegation, I have one final appeal to 
make before I sit down. Believe me, a happy and con- 
tented India will be a sonrce of immense strength to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Take your coarage in 
your two hands. The aitnation is grave. JVhen a situa- 
tion is grave, far-sighted statesmen should require that it 
should be handled with wisdom and generosity. Taking- 
your courage in your two bands, do what you did in South 
Africa shortly after the cooclnsion of the South African 
War. ' 

What has been the result? During the sittings of the 
Imperial Conference, which I had the honour of attending 
on behalf of my country, nothing slrutk me more than the 
way in which the lepresentaUves of South Africa, through- 
out the deliberations of the Conference, upheld the tie 
which binds South Africa and England together. ' 

Believe me, the legitimate satisfaction of legitimate 
aspirations brings contentment, and contentment awakens feel- 
ings of lore and afiectloo for those who have satisfied those 
legitimate aspirations. If the aspirations of au educated India 
are satisfied, the result will be that the tie between India 
and England will bo strengthened. Then all your Imperial 
problems — -the problem of Empire defence, the problem of 
iater-Imperial trade, even the problem of Empire unemploy- 
ment — will be solved within a measurable distance of time, 
Tliat is my appeal to the members of the British 
Dolegation. Wisdom "and sympathy is what is required on 
this occasion — that wisdom and sympathy with which Lord 
Irwin is handling the aitnation in India to-day. To those 
who harebeen attacking Lord Irwin, I would say this; but 
for Lord Irwin handling tho situation, ns he hag done in 
India, to-day the situation would have been ten times 
worse, (prolonged applause). , 
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In the name of India, and in the name of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, of which India forms an inte- 
gral part, and hopes to be an • equal partner with the other 
Dominions, I earnestly beg of you representatives of the 
British Delegation, representatives of the Indian Delegation 
and representatives of the British Indian Delegation, to realise 
the gravity of the situation, and to give their undivided 
attention to a satisfactory solution of the grave problem, 
with Which we are confronted — a solution which, while 
satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the people of India, 
will, at the same time, strengthen the link which binds. 
England and India, (loud applause). 
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Mr Chairznac, I find tliat now my turn comes to speak, 
after so many eminent brother Delegates from India have 
spoken before me We have heard most jllustnons 
speeches made by the Indian Pnnces and by the most 
capable British Indian leaders — leaders who have a 
■command of law, advocacy, and it will be a somewhat 
difficult task for me to express the claims of India, and 
my own views, in any better language than has already 
been used 

When I was asked to attend this Conference to re 
present the conservative element amoog the Indian States, 
I was aware that the occasion would be one of the first 
importance 

lam forced to confess, however, that the extreme 
importance of the occasion has been very much more fully 
brought homo to me, by the opening speeches to which I 
listened yesterday and to day It seems to me, without 
exaggeration, that a nation is being brought to the bjrth 
More than ever before, I am conscious of tho measure of 
the task before us, and I realise that we ahall require every 
ounce of wisdom, patience, goodwill, adaptability, and 
imagination which everyone of us has to contribute, if these 
great problems arc to be successfully solved 

I am cooscjous that a beaiy burden of responsibility 
has been laid on me It must seem strange to some that, 
in a countiw, whose ways of life are so mled by custom 
and tradition as India, them should bo no political party 
which calls itself conservative let I behove that there is 
scarcely one of my fellow Delegates, who would submit^ 
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■without protest, to the designation of Conservative. So far, 
^t least, as designation goes, I stand alone. My task is in 
some ways a thankless one. It is made more difficult by 
■the fact that on the personal side, I am entirely without 
experience of the public discussion of affairs ; and I ask the 
■forbearance of all here., and of those in India for whom 
'I speak, if through inexperience, I prove an . indifferent 
advocate of my cause. At the same time, I feel greatly 
•honoured that I have been chosen to take part in these 
deliberations, and however faulty my advocacy may be, 
I am encouraged and upheld by the conviction that half 
the humanity shares the views which it falls to me to 
propound. I feel certain that not only among the millions 
■who till the soil of India, but among all sober-minded 
politicians and statesmen there must be a large measure of 
support for, and sympathy with, those who counsel a 
•cautious advance, and preach the dangers of precipitation 
:and short cuts. 

I believe, moreover, that when once power is given to 
India to shape her own destinies, a strong party of 
•experienced and responsible politicians will emerge, which 
will call itself the Conservative Party, for the chief ingredi- 
-ent in conservatism is, in my view, a sense of responsibility. 
Such a sense of responsibility has not, so far, had an 
-opportunity to develop and the constitutional advancement 
•of India will provide it with the opportunity for which it is 
waiting. 

The energy that is now being devoted to gaining that 
advancement will, when the victory is won, be converted 
to the consolidation and preservation of the position that 
has been gained. I do not claim that the conservative 
point of view has a monopoly of wisdom and foresight ; 
’but I do not, on the other hand, admit that the progressive 
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pomt of rallies to its banners the whole available 
stock of energy or idealism I do, howerei, suggest, that, 
in the world at laige, the conservative elements are the 
great repository of experience, and that they have therefoie 
much of value to contribute to the common stock 

In this country of England, where one of the great 
parties of the State has been for many years knonn as the 
Conservative P^ty, it maj appear to many to be mere^ 
waste of time and breath to say that the conservattie 
attitude does not begin and end with blind and obstinate 
resistance to all changes of any kind 1 bclieie, none the 
less that there aie m India those who suspect theconserva 
tive attitude to consist merely in distrust of, and opposition 
to, change as such, and I wish, therefore, to begin with a 
sincere assurance that this is not the case 

The Pnnees, whatever their views, whether conser 
vative or advanced are in the fullest sympathy with all the 
legitimate aspiration of the leadei^ of thought is Bntish 
India The Piincea of India welcome the emergence of 
India as a nation among the nations of the world, and 
gladly and whole heartedly support the efforts of represen 
tatne Indians by which this claim to nationhood is being 
established 

There are, however, I will confess, some aspects of 
our Indian problem in regard to which the wen of 
conservative principles will, I btlievc, obstinately, though 
not blindly, resist all change They will resist with all 
their power any sign of failing in loyalty to the Crown, and 
any attempt to seier India’s desUmea from tbo British 
Empire, of which we are proud to be a part I hope and 
believe, however, that to this extent every member of this 
Conference is a conservolivo , and I content myself with 
saying that I y leld to none m my loyalty to these tics, and 
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’in the sincerity of my desire for India’s happiness and 
prosperity in the fiiture. 

Before I begin to state my position, I wish to make 
one point clear. To guard against possible misunder- 
standing, let me say here that, in my approach to these 
problems, I am dealing mainly with those aspects which 
•concern the States. 

Perhaps I can best define the conservative attitude by 
saying that we differ from other schools of thought less, as 
to the object to be achieved, than as to the pace and the 
method of achievement, A good car needs a brake as 
well as an accelerator ; a ship requires an anchor as w^ell 
as an engine. The proverbial difference between ‘haste’ and 
■‘speed’ is a truth so commonplace that v;e are apt to be 
impatient when we are reminded of it, but it is the 
function of the conservative to insist on the truth of truths 
•so old, that they are sometimes forgotten. Each one of us 
:as an individual learns such truths for himself by experi- 
ence, sometimes bitter. I merely ask that we 'should 
apply to the problems of statecraft the caution and 
Testraint, which we exercise in the daily rormd of our 
individual lives. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem which 
•concerns us all, is in my view the variety of the interests 
which, have to be reconciled. We are met, not to prove 
before an impartial tribunal that one view and not the 
•other is true, that one policy should be adopted, one 
■community or one set of interests should be favoured, and 
■the others set aside, overlooked, or suppressed. We have 
'to reconcile all points of view and achieve a measure of 
•agreement. It is possible to coax into the parlour those 
who cannot be driven into the fold. For this purpose, the 
■quality which we require'in the largest measure is mutual 
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confidence. The quality of confidence is a plant of Blow- 
growth. It is not a commodity that can be weighed out in 
parcels and distributed. Ita growth cannot be artificially 
forced. It grows in the soil of safety and it requires a 
peaceful atmosphere of security for its nourishment. Until 
this spirit of mutual confidence and goodwill animates us 
all the path of the Indian nation will be a difficult one to 
tread. I feel so strong the danger of pressing ahead in 
disregard of the health of this tender plant, oa whose life 
and growth our safe^ depends, that I make no apology 
for my insistence on the danger of precipitancy and the- 
need for caution in our rate of advance. 

The Indian States — speak for the conservative ele- 
ment — wish to safeguard their individual existence. They 
ask for guarantees that the changes in the Government of 
India, which aie foreshadowed, will leave them free to pursue 
their own ideals in the manner of their heritage and tradi- 
tion. They ask that their position will not be modified 
vrithout their own consent, that changes will not bo forced 
on them and that the treaties into which they entered 
with the British power in India will be honoured in the 
spirit and in the letter. 

It may be thought by some that there is a Binister 
intention underlying the request for guarantees and safe- 
guards the intentiou to make permanent the divisions which 
exist in India and so to prevent her from attaining the full 
stature of a nation. This is not the desire of the states. 

We have no desire to stand in the way of refonna 
for British India. We wish only to be assured that the 
reforms which the Indians of British India desire, do not 
impose on us changes uhicLwe do not desire. VTe wish 
to preserve the individual and historical identity of the- 
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States which our forefathers carved out for themselves and 
handed down to us. ' If these interests can be secured, we 
make no further claims. If these interests can be secured 
without our participating in the common Councils of India, 
we have no wish to thrust ourselves in, simply for the 
sake of participation. If, as may well be the case, they 
cannot be secured, except . by participation, we desire no 
greater measure of participation than is needed to achieve 
these ends. 

Similarly as to the pace of the advance, if the 
changes which are decided on for British India necessitate 
, changes in the relations between the Government of India 
and the States, we desire that such changes may be made 
step by step ; that they shall be restricted at each stage to 
a minimum, and that the effect of each step shall be care- 
fully considered before a fresh step is taken. Many of the 
changes which are adumbrated are, from the conservative 
point of view, in the nature of an experiment. The more 
fundamental the changes, the greater and more daring will 
the experiment be. There is a Latin proverb which teaches 
us that experiments should be made on subjects of com- 
paratively little value. The States do not regard themsel- 
ves as objects of comparatively little value (Laughter), andi 
they are reluctant to be the subject of experiment, because 
the daring nature of an experiment, even its brilliant suc- 
cesses, are slight consolations to the object whose existence 
is sacrificed for it. We wish to know the nature of our 
destination. We are unwilling to set out for a destination 
hereafter to be revealed. 

■ There are those who see in visions of the future a 
picture of an India united in religion, race, and creed, 
pursuing one ideal and standing as one nation without 
diversity of interests or outlook among its peoples. This 
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however rapid tlio pace of development, winch the facts 
may admit, the distance that we have to travel is more than 
a day’s journey. It requires stages for its completion. If 
I may var}’^ my raetaphoi*, the structure of a constitution is 
so massive tliat it cannot be erected on a fragile foundation, 
.and it is in the laying of the foundations tlmt the greatest 
foresight, caution And sagacit}’- are imperatively neccss.ary. 
If by the united labours of the experienced statesmen of 
our two countries the foundations of a worthy edifice can 
be well and truly laid, wo can, then more safely hoj)e that 
the youth of India m.ay be left to complete the building.. 

The state of India to-day is such as to bring tears to the 
•eyes of all who love her. It may be that in the inscrutable, 
ways of Providence, ’ she is being led through pain and 
travail to a future of joy and happiness. I pray that this be 
so. I am reminded on this occasion of the words of a great 
British orator, Edmund Burke, when the fate of another 
nation was in the balance — “ I think” he said, we ought 
to inaugurate our discussions on this subject with the 
-ancient invocation of the Church of ‘Sursom Corda ’ — ‘ Lift 
up our hearts’ , and conclude my speech with some 
memorable words of his — “ m,agnanimity in politics is not 
seldom the truest wisdom and “ a great Empire and little 
minds go ill together.” 
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interest and importance of this Conference, and I think no- 
man can contemplate withont emotion this assembly here 
of so many representatives of India, with the Princes and 
the British Delegation, gathered together in this old Palace 
of St. James in order to deliberate on this question aficcting- 
the constitution and the future of India. Indeed, 1 feel in> 
listening to the speeches of my old colleague the Kaharaja 
of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, as if I were back, 
again, seven or eight years ago, to the time when we were 
colleagues in an Imperial Conference and when wo battled 
together and fought together, I believe, not unsuccessfully 
for the further recognition of the position of Indians in the 
Dominions and elsewhere. 

I think and I know that those gentlemen and others- 
who know me, will not imagine that I am lacking in 
sympathy with the ideals and aspirations that have been 
expressed here and in India, and in whatever I say I am 
impressed solely by the duty of speaking courageously 
and frankly to the audience here, lily hopes and views 
about IndiaV future do not differ greatly from those who- 
have expressed most passionately their own aspirations. 

3ray I interpellate this, and may 1 say first of all how 
extremely interested I am in the last speech hoard from 
the Slshscsje of Hetra — hotr yrolt be an<fer8x*iwJ cou'iferftt* 
tlves and conservatism. They hold on to what is best in- 
the past, and they look fonvard to what Is best in the 
future ; and, at tho same time, with a lack of arrogance- 
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whicb, I bope, yon will note. We do not claim to bave a 
monopoly of all tbe virtues. (Laughter and applause.) 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made some observations about 
tbe interest of members of Parliament in Indian affairs, and 
about the veiy small number of men who control matters 
both here and in India. There seemed to be implied in 
bis observations tbe suggestion that, while many members 
of Parliament know very little about India, there was not 
a deep and profound interest among tbe people of this 
country in tbe affairs and in tbe future of India, and in 
their cofanection with India. 

Speaking in tbe presence of members of Parliament, 
I would not like to suggest that there are those outside who 
know more about political affairs than they do, but I do 
assure you of this — and it would be a great mistake for 
anybody in this assembly to form a contrary impression — 
that the pride of Englishmen in the history of, their 
achievements and of their connection with India, and in 
the future of India, is deep and profound. Do not let any 
man go away from this assembly with the impression that 
the interest, the profound and even instructed interest, in 
Indian affairs is confined to half a dozen men in Parliament 
or in the Services. 

I comment for a moment, if I may, on the observation 
made by Mr. Jayakar, because I wish to hang a remark 
upon it. His observation was to the effect that England’s 
main interest in India is commercial. He said “ There are 
500 or 1,000 families who send their younger sons to India 
to make a career for themselves.” Here again, though 
I have no doubt he, did not intend it, I seemed to note a 
view somewhat depreciatory of those great Services which 
have worked for so many years with a selfless devotion to 
Indian interests and Indian causes. May I sa}’ that I felt 
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a htrte hurt at that observation ^ Like others, my own 
family has sent out many men to India, who have devoted 
themselves to the cause of India, and I think it a pity, 
when we aie gathered here to talk about the lelations of 
■these cotiotnes, that we should say anything that would 
depreciate, to however small an extent, what I believe to 
Tiave been the devoted services lendered by so many of my 
countrymen in the building up of India 

Anyhow, I can assure jou of this, that no observation 
of mine will depreciate the services rendered by Indians to 
the Empire (Applause ) I know, and I can speak not 
merely for a party in this, but on behalf of inj countrymen, 
that whatever may be the constitutional issues they feel 
most strongly and most deeply the contributions that 
India has male to the Empire, and they are full of 
sympathy with, and full of gratitude for the great devotion 
and the great energy which Indians, Princes end peoples 
alike, threw themselves into their great contribution to the 
War (Applause ) Tlierefore, when we are approaching 
what IS no doubt a very great subject, let ns at least free 
our mind", if we can, from any idea that there exists, either 
in my onn party or in the country, any mdifferenco or lack 
of zeal or Hck of sympathy towards the problems, whicli 
you gentlemen are here discussing 

Naturally, we must come down to practical affairs, 
"though I myself have hstcoed with profound intenst and 
sympathy to some of the emotional appeals, that have been 
made to us, by the eloquent speakers wlo have preceded 
me, because I am not at all one of those who think that 
these matters can be settled bj drj and hard legal or 
constitutional formulae I am very sensible and seiismvo 
indeed to the great part ivhtcb sentiment and emotion play 
in the building up of Immau affairs But, of course we 
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have to consider that the result of our deliberations 
may be embodied in a Bill and that that Bill is to be pre- 
sented to Parliament for its consideration or for its criticisrn. 
or adoption, and that being so, I think it may be my dutj’- 
to say a word or two as to the attitude or the feeling in 
many Conservative circles towards some of the impressions - 
they have formed, or •which have been shaped in their minds - 
by the happenings of recent years, because I want to pay 
the only compliment that I can pay to this assembly, the 
compliment of frankness, and I believe that any contribu- 
tions that we can make should be not only sincere, but 
should be true as far as we can make them, so that we may 
join together, as it were, in building up on that basis of- 
frankness and sincerity and fact the structure which we do 
hope to build. 

^ I shall have to say a word or two on that in a moment 
but let me make a q^uotation from the Viceroy’s declaration 
itself. I was very glad to hear the enthusiasm and applause 
with which our present Viceroy’s name-was received, and^ 
it is therefore with all the more confidence that I want to 
read out to you, to refresh our memory, shall we say, a 
passage in that address delivered on the l5th January 
1930 to the members of the Legislative Assembly : 

I have never sought to delude Indian opinion into the belief 
that a definition of purpose, however plainly stated, would of itself, 
by the enunciation of a phrase, provide a solution for the problems-. 
which have to be solved, before that purpose is fully realised. The 
assertion of a goal, however precise its terms, is of necessity a 
different thing from the goal’s attainment. No sensible traveller 
would feel that the clear definition of his destination was the same 
thing as the completion of his journey ; but it is an assurance of 
direction. 

I lay special, stress upon those words, because I think 
there has been certainly in some political circles in India, 
though not mentioned here, a misinterpretation of them ; , 
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and they have regarded the statement of the goal as the 
same thing as the statement of the immediate purpose 
Criticisms of statements as bad faith or breach of faith are 
often very easy to make, but, even though demed, travel 
far, and I wish to state here that there is no promise in 
that statement of the immediate translation into fact of the 
-full measure of Dominion Status, and that it is pointed out 
there as a goal which may be attained in a swifter way or 
in a shorter time, if things go well with the political 
development of India, and therefore, while we are united 
on the goal, we may, as the Maharaja stated, differ as to 
the pace or rapidity with winch xie may attain that goal 
Now I have one or two things to say, if you will 
allow me to say them to you on the recent events in India, 
which have, to some extent, distnrbed and harrassed and 
upset the more Conservative bodies or Conservative opinion 
m this country I faavo to say so, because unless ue 
deal frankly with these matters, we cannot really form a 
conception of the attitude which Parliament may adopt 
towards subsequent Bills In many ways Conservative 
feeling has been deeply moved bj recent events in India , 
it has been deeply distuibed by the great non co operation 
movement Conservatives have never believed that non 
co operation on a large scale could be non violent Thej 
have never believed that the experiments already tried lo 
India some years ago with unfortunate resnlts could bo 
tried again in India with more fortunate resnlts 

They are harrassed also by an anxiety that, if we 
agree here npou some constitution and if tho rcprcscntn 
tives of India go back to work [it, there is a party, verj 
strong parly and an organised'party in In ha which mil, 
as it were, wrest tho oppoiturnty from the hands of those 
who are here, and will merely mo those powers that are 



•^nnteil for furtliuring their own separntist and independent 
ends. 

Wo were told that that independence and those 
•declarations of indopcndcnco by (he Congress wore due to 
fnistrated ambition, frustrated desire for further Self- 
Government. T am not going for a moment into the 
lisychology of those declarations, I will only say that 
rleclarations of that .sort of indepondenco and separation from 
ihc Empire have been made. I regret that they have been 
made, but they have had some definite influence upon 
Conseia*ative opinion in this country. Further than that, 
declarations have been made even about repudiations of 
debts, or in the milder form (but coming to exactly the 
same thing as far as credit is concerned) of an examination 
into the debts incurred by India to see that they have been 
properly incurred. One can easily sec, and one knows, 
that had a most unfortunate effect among the com- 
mercial and trading classes of this country. It has given a 
•shock to their confidence, possibly made them rather more 
conservative in their views than they ■were before. 

We have had an observation about monopolies from 
]\Ir. Jayakar. I do not know quite what he meant by 
these monopolies. Referring to what ■would be done, if 
India had Self-Government, he said, ‘Let me give them 
one wai’ning — that they will not enjoy the monopoly they 
have, in so far as it is enjoyed, on the simple ground that 
in their skin there is less pigment than in mine.” 

What are those monopolies ? I submit that there is 
no monopoly — ^legal, constitutional or of any other kind — 
except that monopoly which is obtained by skill, by energy 
•and by commercial success. I say advisedly that there is 
no. single commercial operation in India, which cannot be 
■undertaken jnst as well by any Indian as by any Britisher. 
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Therefore, I submit without fear of contradiction or chal- 
lenge, that there is no aucli thing as a monopoly such as 
has been referred to. Then, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru told 
US that the Moghuls were eonquerers and that they became 
domiciled. He seemed to draw some distinction between 
the position of the British in India and the Moghuls in that 
respect. What I am going to say is this — and our feeling 
in regard to this point is strong — that quite apart from any 
legal constitutional rights founded on Acts of Parliament 
our position in India, and our services to India, have given 
us a strong claim on mor.a! grounds alone to be considered, 
a claim which I think has not been fully dealt with by any 
of the speaker* who have addressed us. 

I am not going to allude — because they are so familiar 
to you — to our achievements ou the material side, our work 
in the destruction or dimtoution of famine, or Uie great 
works of irrigation, or what we have done for law and 
order and the whole machinery of government. All that 
long history of education in political theory has been, as I 
think many Indians will admit, one of tho great coatribnt- 
iog causes to the growth of that national sentiment, to 
which such eloquent espression has been given in this Con- 
ference already. Therefore when wo are talking of tho 
British position in India, lot us reraembor that we have 
been there now a long time. ^ 

Do not talk of us, as one or two speakers have done, 
as aliens. Talk of us as those who have contributed greatly 
to the constitution and to the growth, moral and material, 
of India, as those who have won a place in India of con- 
sideration — of partnership, if you like to use that word on 
account of our previous service. 

I want to allude with some — was going to say hesi- 
tation — to tho work of the Statutory Commission, because 
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w'e have been told by one speaker already that it has met 
■with general condemnation in India. I assume that every- 
body hero present has read carefully and pondered both 
volumes of the llcport of the Statutory Commission, and 
really I am often amaxed ■»vhen I look at it that so little 
regard appears to have been paid by some people to that 
Report. I am one of those unrepentant persons who having 
read it and studied it, consider it to be a great contribution 
both in thought and report to the groat Indian problem. 

It has been treated, as in some respects it might be called, 
a very revolutionary document, and I want to make that 
statement good. Just take the position ns regards the pro- 
vinces — take the question of the proposed introduction of 
full self-government in the provinces. (A Delegate ; Abso- 
lutely bogus.) I will come presently to the question 
•whether it is bogus. These proposals, I submit, are very 
•wide and far-reaching. What is to be done by these 
proposals? First of all, dyarchy is to be swept entirely 
away, and the councils in the Provinces are to be furnished 
with exceedingly wide powers over the great populations 
in these provinces. Really they are not provinces, they 
are countries. They are countries with 20, or 30, or 40 
millions of people. Is it nothing that these wide powers are. 
to be fully transferred to Indian Ministers whose laws and 
whose administrative acts will touch most closely the inti- 
mate lives of these millions of people in the different pro- 
vinces in education, in local government, in health, in agi'i- 
culture, and even in regard to the more disagreeable sub- 
ject of taxation? I submit that a change of that kind 
proposed in the self-government of the provinces is more 
far-reaching than many have given it credit for. 

Under these circumstances, is there really anything 
inherently unreasonable in proposing that, while the pro- 
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Tinees are adjusting themselves to these neiv conditions, 
settling down, learning their new powers, applying the arts 
of government to these great populations, that daring that 
time not a long time perhaps— there should bo no sub- 
stantial chance in the central government? I know that 
Sir lej Bahadur Saprn said it would ho strange if res ' 
ponsible Ministers in the provinces were to be under the 
control of an irresponsible govemraent at the Centre Many 
Governors of Provinces will tell you that they are verylitlie 
under the control of the Government at the Centre 
whether responsible or irresponsible, but surely at this time 
cf day, it is a little late to talk of irresponsible government. 
All governments, whatever their form, are very well aw.iro 
of, and are extremely sensitive to, the opinions, the thou- 
sand and one sympalliies and interests and movements of 
thoughts which govern them, as they govern more teehni- 
cally responsible governments 


Again, I am still dealing with the rather conservative 
side of opinion in this eonntiy— lake the qnestlon of police. 
Many must be aware that the transfer of the police is 
viewed with very gieat anxiety in many qiiarlers, not only 
in this country but also by some of the Govornmouts in 
India. While we have oveiy hope that wliat was 
suggested by Sir Muhammad Shafi may come to pass, 
and that with agreement all these old difficulties and 


communal troubles ntsy disappear, yet wo must at the same 
time be well aware that, oven in the last few years, no 
have seen most unfortimato evhibilions of commnoal 
troubles, and tliat tliere are somo people who think that 
perhaps that impartiality, which European or British control 
over tlie police can give, may be of some advantage. 
Possibly conservatiie opinion may to some extent put too ' 
high a value on the length of time during which some 
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'couatries have enjoyed representative institutions, and may 
'think that the habits acquired by those countries can only 
be attained by the long experience of years. It may be 
’that they think that those habits must be deeply rooted 
before the full strain of self-government in a vast country 
'like India can he thrown upon them. We have seen 
recently in other countries, where parliamentary institutions 
'have been too rapidly set up, that they have failed and 
withered, because the}’^ had not the roots on which they 
•might grow. We feel this not from any desire to delay in 
India the realisation of her aspirations, but because 
Parliament does feel, and must feel a tremendous 
•responsibility towards India. 

It is not by any means forgetful of its promises and 
■declarations, but its long association with India has laid 
great responsibility upon it, and it cannot, therefore, by 
lassitude or easy good-nature telescope too rapidly the 
•process by which self-government is attained. 

As has been observed to-day already, it may be that 
Parliamentary Institutions in India are not a growth but a 
-graft, and I have always been one of those who were not 
-anxious for the too rapid development of a particular form 
of Parliamentary Institutions in India, because I feit that 
India itself might have a strong contribution of its own to 
'bring to constitutional problems, and that it was a pity to 
•stei^eotype too early the particular form which that 
constitution ought to take. 

May I, before I sit down, say a few words on what I 
•think is -really the subject we are discussing — whether the 
‘future constitution of India should be unitary or federal ? 
On the unitary point, I have not much to say ; I can hardly 
-conceive myself that, in a country so vast, so diversified 
:and so populous, it is possible to set up or maintain what 
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IS called a unitary governtnent You would have, I atu' 
sure, tbe centre of gOTerament so far removed from living 
contact with the peoples of India that there conld be ver}'- 
little sympathy — that sympathy which must be established 
between the ruler and the ruled I, therefore, mcline 
most strongly to that federal idea which builds up units^ 
of great variety, if need be within the uhole and uhich 
contribute to the wholesome thing of the richness and tbe 
variety which they themselves contain '' 

It might be useful to meditate upon tbe relation that 
could he established between the Pnnces and the States of 
India and the Provinces One nould be impressed, I think, 
by the fact that some unity must be established between 
them because otherwise, one might see tbe Princes on tbe 
one aide with their States and the Provinces on the other 
aide, moving in separate orbits almost in opposite 
directions not towards that unity which seems to be 
necessitated by the growing forces of civilisation with the 
practical application of science and industry drawing 
them together This idea has been planted, has flourished, 
lud has grown rapidly With all respect, I should say 
that m tins matter, the Report of tbe (roicmment of India 
seems to me to be somewhat out of date It seems to 
contemplate the setting up of such n scheme ns being a 
remote possibility in the future hut not, I think, in tho 
present 

I feel — as I think has been indicated by some of the 
speeches delivered dunng these two days, notablj that of 
the Maharaja of Bikaner which met with answenog 
sympathy from other speakers — that this idea of some 
sort of federal union between Princes and Pronnees has 
grown rapidly and has enlisted a largo amount of sympathy 
from great sections of opinion That seems to bo a 
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'tremendous gain, because it is very difficult to see bow it is 
'possible to get an organised unity in India, except on some 
'federal basis. It certainly would be one of the most 
u’emarakable federations in bistory. You have bad federal 
government with the grant of powers from centre to the 
•units, and on the other hand units seeking to get more 
rpower. Here you would have the movement both ways, 
from the states and from the centre to the provinces. 

Of course, many grave q^uestions remain to be con- 
sidered, the q^uestion of what should be the powers of the 
Central Government, and whether those powers should be 
equal as regards the provinces and the States, or whether 
as regards tlje States the powers of the Central Government 
should be greater than as regards the Provinces, whether 
•on the basis of that, you can construct assemblies and con- 
-stitutions which would give full play to the different feelings 
:and claims of the Provinces and of the States. 

We have listened very carefully to the claims made 
'by the Princes for their States, and everyone will see that 
great problems arise in the attempt, it may be, to harmo- 
nise the interests in this way of Princes and of Provinces. 
I will not say a word about the “residuary powers”,- that 
is one of those phrases so dear to constitutional lawyers, 
which may perhaps disappear altogether and be found to 
have been divided equally, or in some proportion, between 
■the States and the Provinces. 

I argue, therefore, that though many problems have 
•got to be faced, yet so fruitful is this idea that it would be 
a misfortune, if anyhow some of the foundations for carry- 
ing out that idea could not be laid in this Conference ; 
because what one is afraid of is this — that when you set 
up institutions in a country, they tend to gather round them 
.gentiment, feeling, knowledge, sympathy and interest which, 
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be great to India as well. We cannot be of great use and 
service to each other. (Applause). 

I say, speaking here to so many representatives of 
India, that the contribution wbicb they can bring in 
thought, in knowledge, not merely on the material side, but 
on the spiritual side as well, will enormously enrich the 
content of what may be in the future the commimity of 
British Nations. It is the very variety, which we find in 
India, from the other Dominions, which constitutes the 
great attraction for the resources of constructive statesman- 
ship. 

In this strange world where, as we grow older, we are 
more impressed, perhaps by the fleeting and the transitory 
aspect of things than by permanence and stability, I trust 
that this fruitful vision of unity may endure — and may 
endure so long as human hearts beat to the music of noble 
causes. All men’s imaginations are stiiTed by high con- 
ception to great achievement. (Applause). 
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Jlr. Chairman, it is obvious that the section of the 
British India Delegation to tvbicb I belong, approaches this 
“qaestioa from rather a different standpoint to that of many 
of the previous speakers. I feel strongly, however, that 
although we are racially separated, we ate united in a. 
■desire for the welfare and progress -of India. 

It would be absurd for me to suggest that we have 'the 
game impelling urge ia that desire as those who are bora 
in India but we do have a very sincere sympathy with that 
desire, not from any standpoint of superiority, but because 
we recognise in that genuine desire that which we eur- 
selves would entertain, were we sons of India. I think 
— perhaps we all think that the keenness of the desire has 
lead to India travelling faster than any of ns had expected 
and we are inclined to think that she has arrived at the 
•present point a little out of breath. 

We feel tU.it it U a most happy condition that we are 
'drawn here to-day really to g«t away from the turmoil 
which is liable to warp judgment and really to look at 
the whole problem in the surroundings which have been 
laid for us here. 

We are, of course, very largely actuated by anxiety 
that the present order should not give way to immature 
ideas which would lead to a breakdown. Everybody must 
feel the risks which are fsciug India, and little excuse is 
wanted, when one looks at tho appalling conditions which 
happened from too rapid changes of government in Asia. 
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Much has already been said by Lord Peel which 
represents the views of the British community in India. I 
will not attempt to follow him, but with regard to the main 
‘question of federal or unitary government, we are united 
in believing that federal government, is the line which 
offers the best chances of successful progress to a united 
India. We believe in the full application of the federal princi- 
ple not only in bringing the States and the Provinces to- 
.gether at the centre, but also in its application to other 
departments of government — ^finance, railways, and so on. 

When we come to the question of responsibility at 
the centre, we are frankly doubtful whether that is 
possible at the present time. It has been said that given 
responsibility, many of the difficulties with which the 
present Government has to contend will disappear. I do 
mot think experience warrants us placing great faith in 
'that, nor do I think the remarks that have already been 
made here really induce us to follow that line of tlmught. 
It was said yesterday that that which satisfied India twelve 
months ago does not satisfy her to-day, that which satisfies 
her to-day will not satisfy her six months hence. I rather 
agree with that, but it does not induce in me faith to say 
that now is the time to make any great move. I should 
.like to see further consolidation of thought in Indian 
political opinion as to what is best at the centre before any 
strong move is made. 

There are several points which lead me to take that 
view, but I will only touch on them briefly, as I do not 
want to occupy your time too long. Por instance, in the 
matter of dealing with disturbances and maintaining law 
and order, I have no doubt that the present Government 
and system of government is perfectly capable of taking 
.care of the country at present. We do not advocate any 
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more thaa tUe most ardent patriot here, that the methods 
of force are the methods we wish to see applied; but they 
are methods which may hare to be applied at times, 
not only by the Government as constituted at present, 
but by any national Government of the future. It must be 
admitted that hitherto tho Legislative Assembly has not * 
proved itaelf ready to grant the Government such powers' 
as they have often found necessary for coping with the 
tho conditions that prevail in the coimtry. 

The talk about the repudiation of debt and the exami' 
nation of national indebtedness, as has already been u 
pointed out, not helped to inspire confidence in those whose 
future is wrapped up in India and wc feel very strongly 
that any Government that is going to be for tho good of 
India must retain not only the confidence of its own 
nationals but also international confidence. 

I have mentioned some of the difficulties and consider* 
atioDS which build up our present attitude. It is not one of 
lack of sympathy ; it is not one of wishing to go back or to 
stand still; we recognise the impossibility ef that. But 
we do most sinceiely hope for tho fullest consideration of 
the schemes that are going to be put forward before any / 
minds are closed to the possibility that pace of realisation 
is not the best criterion. 

Our community ate eotircly unropentent still as to the 
Statutory Commission and its formation. We believe that 
Parliament had every right and was wise to find out tho 
conditions in India as vlsnalised by thoir own members ; 
but, with that feeling, we were intensely strong that no 
legislation should take place before all schools of •Indian 
thought had had the opportunity of expressing their >iew8. 
'rhat is why my community, when first tho calling of this 
Conference was annonneed, immediately welcomed it as 
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ensuring that use of Indian experience without which none 
of us can hope to attain the aim we seek to achieve in 
the future. 

As regards our own position out there, it is one of 
friendship and common interests, and we have welcomed, 
the assurance as to the way in which it is intended to treat 
British interests in India in the future. It makes it easier 
for us to /Welcome forward moves in the political field, and 
we do welcome India’s claim to a position in the Empire as 
a Dominion. There are admittedly grave difiiculties which 
call for time to overcome, but we are proud as members of 
the British Delegation to face those difficulties with the 
certain hope that we are going to overcome them. 
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seeking for a federal government first before stabilising 
onr provincial governments, placed the cart before the* 
horse. My conception of a practical measure would be 
to give India immediately complete provincial autono- 
my and when the provinces have stabilised themselves, 
allow them absolute freedom to federate with those States 
which are willing to enter into association with them, and 
so form a number of federated units which could eventually 
combine in an All-India Federation with a strong, respon- 
sible and representative central Government. 

I am aware there are some States which will refuse to - 
enter into this pact, and perhaps some special provision 
will have to be made for their affiliation with a federated 
India on terms acceptable to them. But, whatever the 
decision of this Conference may be, I am prepared to 
accept it, as a member of a minority community, for I am 
^wedded to neither one form nor the other of government. 

All I ask is that ample provision be made for the 
development of self-governing institutions in India and that 
we be given ample power to deliver the goods that we are ' 
manufacturing at this Round Table Conference ; and at the 
same time I ask for the adequate and statutory protection 
and safeguarding of minority interests. 

By that, I do hot mean the sort of provision thah 
already exists in the Instrument of Instructions in the 
1919 Government of India Act, which no Governor has up 
to date put into operation, nor do I mean any authoritative 
directions from the Secretary of State. What I desire to 
express in clear and unmistakable terms is that all minority- 
communities must be afforded full protection, be it by 
means, of a Magna Charta or in any other way, and given a 
right of appeal to the Central Government or, if necessary,, 
to some higher authority against any infringement by a . 
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Bcbolarsbips to enable it to educate itself and enter the 
higher services in larger numbers 

Surely these demands are not excessive, nben one 
consideis the great economic, military and administrative 
gervices rendered by this community to India and the 
British Empire If this protection is refused, we sink , if 
it is granted, we swim, and abalJ without doubt, play as 
great a part in the future as we have already done in the 
past Indeed, Sir I assure you that the decisions now 
being taken at this Conference are matters of life and death, 
literally life and death, for us 

Of late years our economic position has steadily 
detenorated Nevertheless so far a® it is in our power, 
we are endeavouring to make it possible for the more 
promising of our younger geneiation to receive the 
education and training which will fit them to compete with 
the members of other Indian communities But— and this 
is a point which I would ask all present to consider 
dispassionately — -the deterioration in our economic condition 
18 due very largely to no fault of our own, but to a deliber- 
ate policy on the port of Government 

The members of other comrauniUes are now in a 
position to undertake many of the duties which have fallen 
to us m the past, and pa'^ticularly m that sphere of work 
whicli hitherto has provided my community^ with its mam 
employment — I mean the Railways It was inevitable, of 
coarse, that the competition of other Indians for the posts 
which we held w these and other services should become 
more and more strenuons as edncation spread, but uearo 
anfferiog under the dread conviction that, ns a small and 
poor community, we are being sacrificed to the demands of 
ether more powcrfnl cornmnnities, and I repeat again, not 
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communities whose attachment to India is in any more real 
or deep than our own. 

If our experience of the past few years is to continue^ 
indeed, I can see no hope for us. And there is another 
thing I want to say with all the seriousness and emphasis^ 
I can command, and it is this, the treatment accorded to the 
Anglo-Indian commtmity, small as it is, but with a record 
of consistent and devoted loyalty to India and Britain will 
he a touch-stone hy which the q^uality of Indian and 
British statesmanship and eq^uality will be judged in the 
future. We can be dispossessed of all that we have, and 
truly ruined, and dispersed as a community. That can b& 
done quite easily. But if it is done, it will be done to the 
everlasting discredit of the two countries to which we 
belong. I do not want to make a begging appeal to- 
retain as privileges the Government posts and other 
benefits which we have enjoyed in .the past by virtue of 
service, tradition and fitness 5 rather I want to ask if it is 
not possible to give us something in the nature of a “ Bill 
of Rights ”, to embody in the fimdamental document of the 
new Indian Constitution, a declaration with all th& 
authority of India and Great Britain behind it, to the effect 
that we shall not be expropriated from our employments 
and the other positions, which we have created by our 
labour and our service, merely because we are partly 
Indian and partly European. In short, I want to ensure 
that a reformed India will not result in a deformed' 
Anglo-India. 

We are not before you as beggars, but as suitors in a 
just cause ; an Indian community devoted to our Mother- 
land but, it must be admitted, under some' suspicion 
because of our unflinching loyalty and devotion (.in the past 
to our Fatherland. Our bitter experience has forced'us to- 
' 7 
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the convictioQ that nothing less than that for which I am 
now asking will be of any use to us, namely, a solemn 
declaration in the fundamental document of the Constitu- 
tion, that we shall be allowed full a/5ce83 to all the work 
for which we are fitted, and that we, as a community, 
ehall be given the opportunity of playing our part in the 
future development of India, military, political and cultural 
as well as economic. ■ 

Sir, let me end on the note on which I began. My 
people and I are Indians, but Indians whose roots are deep 
not only in the soil and tradUioos of India, but in the soil 
and history of this country, where we are meeting to-day. 

We are a synthesis of India and Britain as no other 
people are or can be, and I would like to remind njy 
Indian kinsmen that it was a man of my own coraraunUy, 
the great poet and statesman Louis DeRozio, who, more 
than a hundred years ago, long before any of the dovolop- 
meats of modern days could powibly have been foreseen, 
woke from its long sleep the lyie of the Indian Muse with 
the noble poem, which opens with the stirring and filial 

declamation : 

" Harp of my land, which moalderlop long hath hang ” 
and ends with a touching appeal for 

“ My fallen coantry, one kind thought from thee. " 
and this is what I ask for Sir, a kind and generous gesture, 
and this is what I ask of my Indian friends, and this is 
what I ask of my Indian Princes, whom for a generation 
we have served nobly and well — a kind and generous 
gesture not, thank God, for my fallen country, but for my 
country resurgent. 
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]\Ir. Chnirnian: I associate myself wholcheartoclly 
■with the speakers who liave procerled me in their expres- 
sion of sympatliy and devotion to His Majesty the King, of 
the sympathy of Urn. Rulintr Princes and Chiefs of India 
with the aspirations of lirifisli India and of hope' and faith 
•that, in the solution of the issues which confront us, we 
shall be animated by the goodwill, patience and wisdom 
which His Majesty commended, and in doing so, I feel sure 
I am echoing the sentim-mts of those wiio no less than 
■ others are amongst the Rulers of States. 

As regards the main question that we arc discussing 
to-day, namely, whether the future Constitution of India 
should be unitary or federal, Their Highnesses who liave 
•spoken before me have already shown that a United and 
Greater India can only be created with the consent and 
association of the sovereign States of India with the Govern- 
ment of British India. I need not therefore deal with that 
point. I would only say that if federation be agreed upon, 
•those whom I represent would be willing to assist in the 
achievement of that goal. 

At this stage, it might be well to state in broad outline 
•the problem of the smaller States. Their essential features 
are identical with those of the other States, namely, (1) 
•they are not British territory, their subjects are not British 
subjects and they are not governed by the law of British 
India, and (2) the British Grown is responsible for their 
external relations and territorial integrity. Thej’^ all manage 
•their internal affairs and maintain their troops or police 
forces, except the very small estates and jagirs. For inter- 
mational purposes, the territories of these States are in the 
•same position as those of British India, and their subjects 
-are in the same position as British subjects. These facts 
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establisli that their rights and indeed their interests, are- 
identical with those of the rest of the States 
r It will thus be plain that the methods of All India 
CO operation that may be devised by the Conference- 
-would apply to these States It is true that some of the- 

especially those which are included m the gioup 

known as estatas, jagirs and others— ara teiy small, and 
their cases will require ml estigation in order fo fit them m 
the scheme that might be ultimately flamed, in order that 
they[might enjoy all its benefits in common with the rest 


of the States 

In this connection I may remark that the importinca 
of the smaller States is not tobe judged by the size of 
indiTidual units, hut by the aggregate figures of their area 
and population, their widespread temtonal distribnlion 
and their large number I wonid ask this House to 

remember that if a little om twenty Slates bo cacoptod, 
no one of the remaining States hss a population etceeding 
half a million and jet they include in their nilmhor 
States which hare as ancient a Imeap, as proud a history, 
as large a jurisdiction and as rich potentialities of develop 
ment as any other They further share in the general 
political awakening the stirrings of new life and new hopes 
or in His Majesty s words—" the quickening and growth in 
ideals and aspirations —which clmracteriso the whole 
country and they are animated by the common ideal of 
bein- placed firmly on the road to tho political stature 
which IS their duo The fact that Hia Majesty the King 
Emperor has emphasized the wisdom of paying duo regard 
to the jnst claims of minontics at once shows I is deep 
interest in them and inspires the hope that tho legitimate 
claims of all Slates regardless of size will receiro duo 
recognition and that, at this birth of a new liistor) , tho 
foundaUons will ho well and truly laid, and an cndnnng 
union of the States and Bntiah India will he brought into 
being 
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H. II. THE MAIIAIEV.TA OF PATIALA 


Mr. Prime 3Hnt«(or ; In ri.sinjj from im* plfice at this 
•comparativelv late stage of the general fllscnssion, I fool 
'1 have somewhnt of an nlvantago over tho speakers who 
'have procodctl mo. Tnis is the thir.i da)’ of the general 
discussion which, I am sure, we must all agree, has greatly 
•clarified our ideas. It remains, therefore, for mo to deal 
with those points onl}’ which I think might ho clearly 
'brought out, in order to summarise what I 'take to bo the 
■general view of tho Indian States Delegation. 

My brother Princes ha %’0 already laid stress upon tho 
intimacy of those personal ties with His IMajoskv’s person 
-and throne, of which I and every Prince arc so proud — ties 
which bind the Princes of ludia to the. Crown of Britain. 
’These ties remain indissoluble, in the truest souse, links 
of Empire. But I would point out that they operate in 
two ways. They constitute, on the one hand, a link 
between the Indian States and Great Britain. On the 
other hand, they constitute a no less important link between 
the Indian States and British India, since they bind tho 
two halves of India, -politically distinct though they may 
'be, into the higher unity, which comes of common attach- 
-ment to a common Sovereign. It is my earnest hope, as I 
•am sure that is the hope of all my brother Princes, that the 
■dual operation of these bonds will play its own great part 
in the birth of that United India for the achievement of 
'which we are all striving. 
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I make no secret of my own kelief that the coDoecUoii' 
between my own country and the British Commonwealth is 
one that has been designed by Providence for the benefit 
of humanity at large. India herself comprises within her 
borders no less than one fifth of the human race. If, as I 
hope and pray, she remains within the British Empire, as a 
partner equal in digni^ with her sister commonwealth, 
there will result such a free and voluntary co-operation 
between East and "West as the world has never known. 
What may such an alliance not achieve for the peaceful’^ 
progress of mankind at large ? The culture of the East 
like the culture of the West, has its own characteristic 
contribution to make. It is for us here to see that our 
strengths are jointly cast into the same jcale— (be scale of 
j'ustice, of progress, of co-operation. 

Like all my brother Princes, I ‘have been greatly 
impressed by the eloquent appeal made to us by Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sspin, when be opened this general discussion, 
that we should recognise we are Indians first and Princes 
afrerwards. May I, with all eamestness, say how' readily 
we respond to that appeal ? W'c yield to none in our 
devotion to India, our motherland. But may I also point 
out that by remaining Princes, we do not cease to be Indians. 
Our Order is supposed, in certain respects at least, to be 
conservative. I should myself prefer to say that wo are 
conservators. We feel indeed that we are the conservators 
of a great tradition, of on ancient civilisation and of a 
proud culture. 

At a time when the dynamic, maebioe-mado civilisa- 
tion of the West threatened to overwhelm much of our 
ancient Indian culture, it was the Indian States which 
proved themselves the conservators of tho traditional arts 
and crafts. 
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It wns witliin ihn Intlinn Stnt('s that liuHnn (nlent, 
•R'hothcr in the sphere of arts or o( politics, for long, found 
their feet, anil indeed perhaps for a time, their only 
scope. 

It was ivithin the Indian Slates, to speak of the past 
aloncj that men like Sir Snlar dung. Sir T. Jlnrlhav Kao, 
and Sir Seshadri Iyer, discovered 0 ])portunitieB of self- 
realisation, of work lor the rnuiherlnnd, that were not 
available to them in Ihitish India. And to-day, is it not 
the case that the Indian Princes can count, among their 
Ministers and ad viseis, statesmen, of whom the whole of 
our countiy may well be pioud? 1 feel .‘-Ivongly that the 
Indian States have it in their power to make a contribution 
no less valuable to the Great India of the future, than the 
contribution of British India herself. Nor is this contribution, 
confined to a historic continuity of culture, a proud sense 
of citizenship, a solidity of political institutions transcending 
differences of caste and creed. 

The Indian States can contribute soinetbing else which 
until the millennium arrives, is no less important to the 
life of a country than the arts of peace namely, the capa- 
city for self-defence. It is in the Indian States that there 
still flourish most prominently such organised military life 
and tradition as still exist in India, and I suggest that in 
the.future, may be found amongst iho most practically 
valuable of the contributions that the Indian States can 
make to India, and through India to the Empire. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I believe I am speaking for my 
brother Princes as mucli as for myself, when I say we all 
look lor\\aid to the birth of a greater India ; whether that 
greater India will take the form of a United States ot 
Indiaj- we may know more clearly before this Conference 
cemes to the conclusion of its work. 
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Our readiaess to work for this ideal/ and to facilitate 
its achievement, has already been made manifest; and I 
am happy to think that' both His Majesty’s Government in 
England and my colleagaes, the political leaders of British 
Indian thought, fully appreciate the anxiety of the Indian 
States that India shall rise to her full statnre within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. I believe, and I am 
happy to think that my belief is shared by many, that the 
readiest and the quickest method of achieving this en* 
hanced status and dignity, lies along the road of federation. . 
For federation I am prepared to work, knowing that only 
through federation can the Indian States join with British 
India in the formation of the greater India which we all 
desire. 

Here I think, it is necessary to be clear in our ideas : 
for it is not only the future of ourown States and our own 
peoples, but the future of India as a whole that Is involved. 

I believe that, at every step, wo should reflect upon the 
immense issues concerned. 

What do we, Indian Princes mean, when we say we 
are prepared to jotn with British India in constituting an 
All-India federation ? Let me say first what we do not 
mean. We do not, we cannot contemplate, any severance 
in the ties which bind India to the Empire. The mainten- 
ance of the British connection ia the fundamental assnmp- 
tion of our whole position. In che next place, we desire to 
make it plain that outside the matters of common concern, 
we shall preserve oar internal autonomy intact without any 
interference on the part of British India, whatever the 
constitution of British India may be, just as the British 
Indian unit of the federation will be entitled to manage 
those affaira, which,are erclnsively its own wltlmut inter- 
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■ference on our part. To put it otherwise, by 
we mean an arrangement entered into by us an y ■ 

India jointly, under which, while British India 
-those affairs that exclusively concern it, and w i e 
Indian States manage those affairs that exclusive y 
cern them and while the Crown discharges sue i un 
in India as are reserved to it, the Crown, British n , 

the Indian States join together in a system whic i \ 

for the joint management and joint control of matte 
jointly concern the two sides of India. 

The task of devising such a system is not m 

difficult and delicate, but involves certain assumption 

I desire to bring out. No federation has, I nm 

ever come into existence, without the rights of t e e 

ing units being first precisely known. Now, so far^ as 
° «rp in SOult> 

Indian States are concerned, these rights 

-doubt. 

Our own view, the view of the Princes, is that our 
rights are founded upon our treaties and engagements, 

• our relationship with the Crown is an ascertainable r 
tionship, the terms of which depend upon the element 
consent. The Indian States Committee has challenged this 
view of ours. Are our own legal advisers right^ some o 
the most eminent Counsels in London or are the mem eiis 
■ of the Indian States Committee right ? How- can we fe er- 
•ate, until we know what rights and lYbat duties we bring o 
the federation ? When, therefore, we express our willing-^ 
ness, and, indeed, our desire to enter a federal arrang 
ment, are ive not entitled to ask that there should be a 
prior ascertainment of our rights, not indeed b)’- executive 
action, hut by judicial decision, by the decision of the 
^highest judicial tribunal, to which His Majesty s Govern- 
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ment and the Indian SUtes may agree to refer the 
question. 

We feel that such ascertainment of our rights runs in 
no way counter to our desire for the higher unity of India 
but will indeed directly facilitate the formation of that 
federal arrangement, through which we believe that unity 
can best be achieved. 

Again, it is impossible for federation to come about, 
unless those who are parties to federation are prepaied to 
pay the necessary price. Sacrifices ^t-ill be necessary f 
sacrifices by British India as well as by ourselves. Are we 
prepaied to face these sacrifices ? • For my own part, I 
believe that we are. But let ns be under no illusion that 
sacrifice will not be necessary. And while I do not think 
t at there can be any question, for example, of our losing 
that internal autonomy which each State cherishes, I do 
fhink that we shall find the actual process of working out a 
federation, one which demands great unselfishness, great 
patience, great patriotism. 

Are the Indian Princes afraid then of what the future 
holds ? Speaking for myself I can answer frankly, that wo 
are not. We are proud of being Indians, we are proud of 
our motherland. But we are also proud of the historic 
position of our States. We are fully conscious of the trend 
of thought in British India, indeed, I think tlmt the trend 
of thought has, in many respects served to modify in some 
degree our own institutions within oar States. At the same 
time, wo believe it is not essential that lines of progress 
within the Indian States and in British India should follow 
exactly the same course. Each State, lyith its historic 
consciousness, should, I feel, seek its own particular form 
of self-expression, consistently with contributing to the 
higher purposes of the federation. 
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Anti niny 1 luTr jny, in «}! •>nrnt'‘iJnt”i‘t, slin* I tlt'pri’- 
cnii"' even cn>ual u’hTt SH'c? t<'> tltr j5fi,>-?!hir!5y UsftS Uu* Itulinn 
niny hr* ohlitr*rn’«'4 hy {In* rSrtnj;: 'iih,* <»( ih’t!n»crncy. 

Mr. iVinU’ MininJi’t, tin* Intlinn Stnlcs Imvn purvivoch 
innny cnlriclyf tii'i : they inu)- punh r ni.ntiy more. Jii my 
it i« jm-t ihcir plrmpth nml iitnlity, limir Pltirriy 
vigour which has cnrrir-il th«*iit throtiglj po in.nny trinlx, 
vrhich gi\cs (hrnn ihoir gicntrpt vahu* ns clcjiH'ntK in the 
fntnro polity uf Intlin, nnrl ns Hnhs i/i tl.'ope chains of 
coinnion loynUy, common ntU'clion nml common intercBt, 
Vi'hich 1 pray jnny over hint! togctlmr Britain atul India in. 
tlic great British Commonwealth of free nations. 
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lieart-felt begin my speech by expressing my 

sbouH spLk L„t T“ ™ 

wm hex^ilUot be diaappoiated ; he 

man wh I. ^ ^i’atik, sincfere and honest vieirs of a 
■even m ° * bis loyal^ to the British Empire, 

was risk of losing his life in doing so, when he 

I,. 1,* ^3'’,°? eompsralitelj nnknora, odJ when ' 

shoMd his loysley in the aclnnl fire of e-ar. It is such 
man who now speaks frankly and sincerely and may 
appear to he a rebel at the present time. 

^ 'ite ‘0 dispose of certain points which Lord 

Lord ’P'"'' •Payakar. 

Lord Peel complained that Mr. Jayafcar in his speech did 
no appreciate the serrices of the many young British 
P op e, who go to India and gire their devoted service in 
the prime of their life to the uplift of that country I 
do not know whether Mr. Jayakar appreciates those 
. semces_ or not but, in any case, I fully appreciate 
services which the British people give. I may give an 
ns ration of how I appreciate their services. There is a 

a«TnlionVd'i"“®n S'to. his devoted 

at ention and his devoted service to that cow, so that every 

orning 0 may have an ample supply of fresh milk for his 
..es. 1 may also make a comparison with the devoted service 
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vrhicli n Intullnn'i nr jnnlp.nsnr pnvn to ln« jnn]pft7,nn villnL'o. 
Inflin 3P the ion!cn“^ri villnpo, of Mnpl.'infl, nml n!^ I 
fipprocinto tlint fiovotrd ntlon'.ion i? friven to {Ik* innlirnznri 
villn'T'’, 50 jJint ;l)p pri’nt<>5i rofoiirrcs po.«55Mc Jony ho 
ohtninofl from tlinl «ourco. 

I.onl Pool fi!5o roitiplninod tltnf Mr, .Inynknr clmrgod • 
llio British pooplo v/hlt J>nv5ng jnonopolio? in Piiitisli Inelin, 
nnd I \vn5 plon*-od lo Itonr tlio dcflnilinn of tlio monopoly 
which Lord Poo! gnvo. If tlint doftnilion is correct mid if 
proctic,*i) pflocf is pivon Jo it, ihon I, coming from tho great 
Hindu race. Imvc nothing to four. ICfliciency, compotonco, 
intclHgonco nnd cnpncily for work — if that ho tho tost for 
the lonvo.e nnd fishes of life, if that ho the. test for n mnn’.s 
worth to he known, I, coming from the grent Hindu race, 
have nothing to fear. 

Hnfortunatcly, however, it is not that. Lord Peel 
says, “ I submit that there is no monopoly, legal, constitu- 
tional or of any other hind, except tliat monopoly which i.s 
obtained by skill, energy and commercial success.” I wish 
that were the fact. In the history of the Britisli Empire in 
India, I wisli it were a fact : for, had tliat been tlie case, 

I would be the last man to complain, for I would have no 
reason to complain. Efliciency, capacity for work, intelli- 
gence — if that he the test, no m.in from tho Hindu race 
would ever have reason to complain or w'ould over have 
complained. 

As regards the monopoly, I miglit bring to the notice- 
of my friend. Lord Peel, something which was written by 
one of his own people, a life of Sir Bartlo Frere, Governor 
of Bombay, written by Mr. Martin. He gives a history of 
how the Indian shipping industry ■w.'is killed and the pre-- 
sent British India Steam Navigation Company brought into • 
being. A Mr. Mackinnon went to India, without means, . 
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BrilUh statesman say. “I shall take time by the foreloek 
and be an exception this time to the mle of the British 

being always five minutes too late and doing a thin, when 
all grace IS ont of it.” I expected thit the British “people 
would rise to the occasion and say, when we come here 
. to-day to give a frank expression of om- opinion, “Ifyoiv 
prove your capacity, if y„„ p^^e worthy, immediate- 
Dominion Status will be given to you." In capacity, in 
efficiency, it cannot be said that the representatives of the 
Hindus have been found wanting. (A Delegate : of India ) 
Yes. Hindu me,sna all India. An Indian may be a Hindu 
or may be a member of any other religion, but in whst I 
am saying now, he is a Hindu. I am glad the delegate 
reminded me of that. I am not an Englishman and 
therefore I am accustomed to say Hindus. 

What is the present situation in India ? Lord Irwin 
may say that he is not going to give immediate Dominion 
Status, and the British people may say that they are not 
going to give immediate Dominion Status. We are not 
here to know wjiether the British Government is goin. to 
give Dominion Status or not. Wo have coma here, as a • 
mark of long-standing friendship, ns a mark of long-stand- 
ing connection, to teli the British people frankly nod 
sincerely— taking the lead of Lord Peel— what India 
thinks and whatis the situation at present, so that you may 
exercise your independent brain and your independent 
thought and make up your minds how to proceed in the 
present sitnation. 

The situation in India f shall briefly describe. Tlicro 
are Indians in the Civil Service, tlicro are Indians in the 

Medical Service, there are Indiana la the Militarj- Service 
and their wives and their sons and their brothers and their 

nearest relatives are taking part actively in the national 
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movemont and nre poin" to jnil nnd nrc RnfiVrin" nil kindR 
of indignities nnd oppression. Young boys, young kids, 
young girls, young women, old women, old men — nil nro 
coming forwnrd to express tlieir bcnrt-fclt feeling tlmt tlio 
time lins come, nnd that India can never be satisfied with 
anything — less thnn Dominion Status or full responsible 
Government I will come soon to wlint I mean b}* Domi- 
nion Status or responsible Government. 

They nre sufioring nil kinds of indignities nnd oppres- 
sion. I my.self went twice to jnil in tbc struggle for free- 
dom, in my desire to make India ns free ns any Dominion 
in the Empire. If further sacrifico is needed, this mao 
will not be found wanting when the time comes, ns he wns 
not found wanting during the Boer War nnd during the last 
war. If I could offer the sacrifice of my life for the 
Empire during real emergency, I should bo a thousand 
times more ready to offer my life for sacrifice for the uplift 
of my country. 

British people think, and perhaps British Officers in 
India think, that they can put down the movement, that 
they can demoralise the people. They think that, by a 
display of force, they will cause all this trouble to dis- 
appear. The time has passed — I am speaking frankly and 
sincerely, and that time will never come again, when any 
show of physical force is going to cow the Indian people. 

I have seen with my own eyes Officers with police 
and military, faced by thousands of people, children, boys- 
women, men, who said “ All-right, you do the worst, we 
are prepared to be shot down.” While being shot down, 
they will run away, but when the shooting stops, they will 
come again. In the organ called Yotmg India Miss. 
Slade, one of the daughters of the British people, a 
daughter of Admiral Slade, who took part in the last war, 
8 
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•mites as to the ways of British oppression, bosv the British 
people are aspiring to kill the movement and how it does 
not surceed. 

I shall only quote: “IiatM blows on heid, chest, 
stomach and joints , thrusts with lathis in private parts, 
abdominal legions ; stripping of men naked befoie beating : 
tearing ©ff loin cloths and thrusting of sticks into private 
parts; piessing and squeezing of the private parts — the 
most sensitive part of a mao, I will not name it — till a 
man becomes unconscious; dragging "of wounded men into 
■salt water; riding of horses over men as they He or sit on 
the ground ; thrusting of pins and thorns into men’s bodies, 
sometimes even when they are unconscions beating of 
men after they had become unconscions, and other vile 
things too many to relate, besides foul language and biis- 
phemy, calculated to hurt as mnch as possible the most 
aacred feelings of the Sityagrabis. The whole affair is one 
of the most devilish, cold blooded and nnjustifiible in the 
history of any nation ” So says Miss Slade, the disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the modern anthor of love, non-violence 
and truth. That disciple, an English lady, says these 
things. She has seen these things with her o;vn eyes, and 
frankly taking the lead of Lord Peel, and frankly and 
sincerely and honestly says what she has seen. 

Tliis is going on in lodia at the present moment, 
and this has been going on for more than six months, and yet 
the movement has gone on. As I have said before, when 
shooting does take phee, people mo away for the time 
"being, hot as soon as fhe shooting stops, people again 
throng and do the same tiling. I should have thought 
they should not run an ay, but let us imagine the progeny 
of the races which fought wars, which waged wars, 
defeated enemies, being disarmed, for the last 80 years 
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.Qj. SO — three generations of tlisariniunont ! The MoghnlB 
•came, conquered India, defeated us, established their 
Empire ; but it did not enter their brains to maintain their 
Empire by disarming the wliole nation. Jt is tliis thing 
tliat has gone right into the hoffoin of our )ioarf.s. T could 
-quite under.stnnd it, if anybody say.s if you have a rifle and 
if your opponent has a rifle, and tlien he runs away, then 
you can call him a coward. Ihil coward < the}* arc not, 
bec-ausc those people, seeing that tlieir own people arc 
being shot down, return to the same place to do the .samo 
■thing, simply because they have no rifles of their own, 
Tliat is the crux of the situation. I’lic ))ith of Avhat 1 am 
saying i.s that if tlie British Oflicials in India think that 
this movement can he cowed down or submerged by any 
kind of repression, they arc mistaken. It is impossible 
that that movement should he crushed. Wo have gone 
through it. M}’ grand-father has passed through all these 
troubles before. We know in our history what a repression 
we have gone through before much more serious than the 
present repression. We have gone through that, and wc, 
Mahrattas .and Sikhs, standing together have withstood the 
most unimaginable atrocities that human nature could, 
■ihink of. 

The sum and total of what I say is this. This is the 
■parting of the ways for the British people and ourselves. 
We have been in association, according to my calculation, 
dor about a hundred years, according to somebody else’s 
calculation about a hundred and five years. It is this that 
ilia's prompted me to come to this Round Table Conference 
against all the desires of people, against the condemnation 
of friends, with whom I have worked for the last twenty 
•five or thirty years, against the assertion in private and in 
, public that he is a traitor who goes to the Round Table 
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Conference. They say, “We believed that he was a- 
soimd soldier of his Motherland, but at the time, when the- 
real examination-mark man conies up, at that lime be was- 
found out, and now he is a traitor who goes to the Round' 
Table Conference.’’ 

I am risking all that thing. I am risking everything" 
that is dear to a man’s heart in this life, and for one thing : 
for the some little affection there is for the connection that 
has been established for the last 125 years. It was that 
little affection that made me take risks in my youth- 
according to the promptings of youth in these days. 
According to the promptings of a more sober man at a 
more advanced age, I am taking that risk of losing everj'- 
thing that a man holds dear in bis life. If I had looked 
at things from a personal point of view, what a siniplo* 
thing it would have been for me. People would have said, 

“ There is no greater patriot than Dr. Moonje at this time 
in India.” But I have come here, and I am so glad that 
Lord Peel has anticipated the promptings in my heart to- 
speak here sincerely and honestly and frankly. 

Now that I have said all these things, what is it that 
India wants, and what is it that you are asked to do ? India 
wants Dominion Status. India has an amhltion of her own. 
India had, according to her own ambitious, established her 
own Empires, and of course, those who establish Empires- 
lose Empires. It is not a very extraordinary thing to lose 
an Empire, because only those can lose Empires who have 
got the capacity to establish them. But India has, in her 
consideration, for the coonection of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years, set the line. 

The last straw is being put on the camel’s back. Lot 
■us see if tho British people have the courage to put tho 
last straw on the camel’s back before the camel’s back: 
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breaks. What is it that India wants, and what is it that wo 
-.arc asking you to do 9 "We want Dojniuion SfaUiB. 

I am not speaking from a constitutional point of view. 
When we moot in the sub-committees from the constitu- 
tional point of view, wo can talk about it scientifically and 
-constitutionally and historically, hut hero I am speaking 
from a layman’s point of view. What is it that India 
wants 9 India wants to he a Dominion within the Ilritislx 
Empire, so that India may .nDo he in a po.sition to own the 
Empire as its own. If I possess a house, 1 feel a kind of 
love for that house, I wish, and India desires, that in cou- 
iideration for that connection India should be allowed to 
feel that the Empire also is its home. It is in this sense 
that I am using the term Dominion Status. I know that wo 
arc different from you as regards race, though ultimately 
you and we are one — we belong to the Aryan race. At the 
present moment, we are black people and you are white 
people, so perhaps you may think that you and we are 
>q^uite different, and you may also think that, being difl'erent 
people, is it wise to give Dominion Status to them, so that 
•they might stand up against you and sit on your chest 
again to-morrow, and might do something which will not be 
•very pleasing to you. You might feel that. You have seen 
that past history of India. If that had been the intention 
•of the Indian people, the history of our connection with the 
British nation would have been quite different. 

There are people here who know that, three days after 
•the Great War was declared, I volunteered ray services, 
'but, being over age, unfortunately I could not be accepted. 
Then I volunteered that, from ray little Province, I would 
vraise 50,000 soldiers for the war, provided that the racial 
bar and the racial monopoly in the Army was removed. If 
die mind of India had been different, you would not have 
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received that offer, but we said, “ This is a time of emer- 
gency and difficulty for the Britisb people, And it is not 
our comprehension of our duty and of onr conscience that 
we should create troubles for the British people at such 
a time; they are also human beings like us. After seeing 
them through their difficulties, the God in them will he 
roused enough to see that our people, though black in 
colour, are the same as their own.” ' 

I have not come here as a beggar. It will be a good 
thing if you, of your own accoid, would say “We offer you 
Dominion Status.” If fear or suspicion may not lead you 
to make that friendly gesture, then I say we will not be 
satisfied with anything less than full responsible Govern* 
mest. 1 want to be as free io my country as an Doglishman 
in England, as a Canadian in Canada, as a New Zealander 
in New Zealand, and as an Australian in Australia. Nothing 
less than that is going to satisfy me. That is one thing. 

The second thing nhich I shall never tolerate is the 
saying that Indian people cannot defend their own country 
and therefore the Britisb people must undertake the 
responsibility of defending India. 

We shall he satisfied only with full responsible govern* 
ment You must look at it from the psychological and 
physiological point of view. ITiero are things which arc 
known as foreign bodies. When a foreign body enters into 
the body politic, if the body politic reacts in a certain uay^ 
that foreign body may remain in tlie body politic isolated ; 
hut if the body politic does not react favourably, then the 
foreign body acts as a poison and poisons the whole body 
politic. Either absorb ns into yourselves, so that we can 
say we are part qf the Empire along with )ou, or «q shall 
say “ You are a foreign peopicf but we shall allow you to- 
isolate yourselves.” If something on tbo^c lines is not 
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done, it is not veiy diflicult to prophesy that that foreign, 
body will be a source .of immense trouble, will poison the 
whole body politic, until eitlier it is cast out or the body- 
politic itself is- destroyed. 

It is for this reason that I have come here and spokeu 
fi’eely,- frankly, and sincerely, and I am grateful to Lord 
Peel for ^having given me the lead. This is the frank 
expression of a man who has been known up to now as 
a patriot in his own country. Now he is called a traitor 
to his own country for having come here. I would com- 
mend to the British Delegation the amount of responsibility 
that lies on their head. 

It is a q^uestion whether India shall be complementary 
to England or opposite to England. In the latter case,, 
there may be constant warfare, constant trouble and 
constant repression so that there will be peace on neither 
side in India. 
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Sir. Chairman : We are assembled here to find a solu- 
tion of one of the moat difficult and complex problems, 
which any assembly was ever faced mth. We were 
reminded yesterday by Lord Peel that we should proceed 
with caution. I fully agree with the noble Lord that we 
should take all factors into careful coosideratiou but we 
must face and surmount difficulties .ind not succumb to 
them. I need not repeat what many of my friends have 
already said about the grave situation in Jodia. 

I 'mil only say that rapid progress may lead to some 
trouble, but hesUatioa and halMiearted measures are bound 
to lead to great disorder. 

We cannot fotget that India at this moment is impati- 
ent and restless to breathe the air of freedom. Tina 
Impatience has led the leaders of the greatest and 'most 
powerful p.ilirical party in the country to 'adopt means 
which we, I believe, sadly deplore. But wo Indians deplore 
no less the present state of things with its breaking of 
heads and the sending to prison men, wlio in n free 
■coantry, would have commanded the respect of the proudest 
nations. Both these methods are a couusel of despair. 
This unfortunate sad state of affairs in India calls for tho 
rarest conrage, wisdom and statesmanship of the highest 
order. Jo tite success of this historic Conference Hes tho 
good, not only of India or of EogUnd, but of the whole 
world, for one-third of the human race in ferment cannot 
hnt produce uncertainty and restlessness in tho whole. 

Although the problem Is diffientt and its solntiou 
imperative, there is no ground for pessimism. On the 
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•other hand, here is a clear indication of determination on 
•the part of every section of this historic assembly to find a 
ready solution for it. By inaugurating the opening cere- 
mony of this Conference, His Majesty the King Emperor 
ias given practical proof of his anxiety to see the success 
of our deliberations. We should express our gratitude to 
His Majesty, not by words, but by the results which he 
expects us to achieve. The fact, Sir, that with your 
multifarious duties and momentous responsibilities you have 
theen able to find time to preside over our deliberations is 
another proof of the determination of the British people to 
•hnd a solution to this problem. 

We, Indian Delegates, have already staked our repu- 
•tation in the eyes of our fellow countrymen. We cannot 
— we dare not — go back to India without carrying with us 
■the solution which will satisfy the aspirations of our people. 

The Indian Princes, in their magnificent speeches, 
■have' made it abundantly clear that they are not only 
^anxious to adjust their relations with British India, but that 
‘they are eq^ually desirous to see India occupying her right- 
ful position among the proud nations of the world. 

When ,the best brains of England and the versatile 
brains of India are bent upon the solution of the problem, 
■there is no difficulty which may not be overcome. 

What is the nature of our problem ? We have been 
-asked here to give an expression of a limited character on 
■the q^uestion of federal or unitary government. 

Before expressing my opinion on this specific proposi- 
'tion, on behalf of the Sikh community, which I have the 
honour to represent here, I make bold to say that, from 
■the point-of view of British India, our immediate business 
■is to obtain the substance of independence, a status of 
(partnership in the British Empire and a full measure of 
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responsible government in autonomous Provinces under a 
responsible central government. If that had not been the 
main issue, perhaps the Conference would not have seen 
the light of day. 

The immediate realisation of this desire is no doubt 
full of difficulties, and il there were no difficnlties, we would 
not have been here putting our heads together and coming 
to close grips with the problem. Lord Peel said yesterday 
that the Simon Commission Report, so far as the Piovinces 
weie concerned, is a revolutionary document, in so far as, 
in the Provinces, diarchy is done away with and a unitary 
responsible government is established instead. I admit 
that the word “ diarchy ” has been taken away from the 
constitution but diarchy in substance is replaced in the 
official Members of the Cabinet I do not desire to enter 
into any discussion at this stage of the various proposals, 
but with all deference I submit that no amount of autonomy 
in the Provinces is going to satisfy Indian public opinion 
unless reapouMbility is estabished in the central government. 
Representing, as I do the important Sikh minority I cannot 
shut my eyes to what realUtion of full responible govern* 
meat would mean to a minority. 

If we were all to forgot that we were members of 
different communities, and were prepared to sacrifice our 
communal interest at the altar ofootionbood or nationalism, 

I for one would not have asked for any consideration (or 
my community; but unfortunately communal interests are 
still dear to us and rec^ulre adjustment in a spirit of give 
and take. The Sikhs— who were, I need not remind you 
the masters of tho Punjab not many years ago and who, 
since tho British advent havo maintained their military 
prestige in the various theatres of war in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, and who, during the Great War, supplied no less 
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tlinn 5^9,000 combatant recruits besides 90,000 already 
in service, and who still constitute, the most pallnnt element 
of the Indian Army — cannot remain indiflerent to 
their interests. I hog of you not to Ignore the. just claims 
of a community which is to be. the backbone of Jndia as a 
Dominion. I need only remind you of the words of 
Edward Thomson, who has written a book on the re- 
construction of India. lie saj’s that if the Sikhs remain 
loyal to a federated India, the North ^Ye.slcrn border is safe, 
against Afghanistan, and if India remains a Dominion, her 
shoves are secured by the British Navy. 

I am anxious, therefore, to be assured of a rightful 
position for my community. In fact, the test of a constitu- 
tion is the measure of security it provides for the minorities. 
But I am not withoirt hope that, along with other difficulties, 
we shall bo able to solve this problem, in a friendly spirit, 
with a common desire to see India occupying a proud 
position among the countries of the world. 

The problems of defence and the maintenance of law 
and order were mentioned yesterday as the big problems- 
which presented peculiar difficulties. I am of opinion 
that, with the solution of the minorities problem and with 
the introduction of a system of responsible government 
which will satisfy general public opinion in India, the 
q^uestion of law and order becomes very easy. Indians ini 
general are more peace-loving than Westerners, and if their- 
legitimate demands are acceded to, there is no reason why 
there should be any more disorder. 

I admit that the defence problem is more difficult, but 
it is made more difficult, partly from the peculiar nature of 
India’s frontier, and partly by the exclusion, until recently 
of Indians from higher ranks and positions of responsibility 
in the Indian Army. I hold the view that India cannot. 
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’be a full-fledged Domimon, until sbe is able to assutoe 
control of the Army, but that does not imply that she can- 
not hare Dominion Status and responsibility mother spheres 
of Governmental activity. 

The question of defence — and along with it the 
relations with foreign countries — can for a period of time 
be entrusted to the Viceroy, assisted by an advisory board 
of Indians; but to seek to remove the control of the Army 
from the Indian legislature and to vest Jt in 'a foreign body 
'•for all time to come is to postpone the attainment of full 
Dominion Status by India until Doomsday. 

What is immediatelj needed is to accelerate the pace 
of lodianisatioQ in the higher ranks of tbe Army. It is 
^inconceivable that tbe right material will not be araiiablet 
or that any peculiar difficulties will present themselves in 
providing non-British commands. 

' In spite of general disarmament and physical degener- 
ation, for which the Arras Act in India is mostly responsi- 
ble, the martial races in the Punjab like the Sikhs and 
Muslims and the Mahrattas in the South can still supply a 
■valuable element for the higher ranks. 

During the Great War, the Viceroy’s commissioned 
officers gave proof of their capacity for leadership, and there 
is no reason to think that when Indians arc given the oppor- 
tunity of holding positions in the higher command they will 
not erhibit every capacity for leadership. 

Tliero is another question with regard to the Array 
which I desire to bnog to the notice of this assembly. It 
ns not quite clear to mo why such a largo garrison of 60,000 
British troops, is maintained at such a heavy cost, appa- 
rently for the preservation of internal peace and order. 
>Ooe British soldier costs four times as much as an Indian 
•soldier. 
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Sir Fheroze Sethna Five times as much. 

A. Britisli soldier costs four to five times as much as an 
Indian soldier, and it is difficult to see why so large a 
garrison should be -maintained for the apparent reason of 
internal peace and order. The Indian Police can well be 
trusted in times of disorder and outbreaks to discharge their 
responsibilities and duties honestly, and there is no reason 
why Indian soldiers, who are more aisciplined should not 
be able to discharge their duties honestly and conscien- 
tiously. 

The Army q^uestion, instead of offering any insur-- 
mountable difficulties, becomes easy of solution, if the dead 
weight of expenditure on British troops is removed and the - 
Indianisation of the higher ranks in the Army honestly 
pushed through. 

The problem of the Indian States has presented great 
difficulty, but is fortunately now nearer solution. With the 
acceptance of the idea of a greater India, united in diver- 
sity, an^ with the willingness of the Princes to join that 
federation as free contracting parties, that problem is 
nearer solution. While the idea of a federation, in which- 
self-governing provinces in British India, on the one hand, . 
and the Indian States, on the other, will fit themselves into 
a whole for the realisation of common ideals, in an attrac- 
tive one, it is still an idea which cannot immediately 
mature. At the outset we can so frame our constitution as • 
to leave the door open to the Indian States to come in,, 
but in coming to a decision on the exact type of federa- 
tion, we must not forget that India is now rapidly advanc- 
ing, towards nationhood. Nothing should be done which 
might stifle that process of unification and nationhood ; we 
must guard against any disintegrating tendencies on the- 
part of various units. 
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Nothing should be dene, in particular, to weaken the 
authonty or the credit of the Central Govemtnent, and for 
this reason, I am strongly of opinion that^ after distiibuting 
as large powers as possible to the proTinces to develop on 
their own lines, a rtserve of power must remain uitli the 
Central Government We must remember that in deciding 
to have a federal type of Government, v-e are reversing the 
natural process, so far as the provinces are concerned 
The federation of once indepcodent otateslias usually been 
an intermediary process towards unification, but here we 
are trying to cieate separatist tendencies Histor^j should 
be our guide, and we should etolve a type of system which 
may not be stuctly unitary, but wbicb is suited to our 
peculiar conditions anH traditions 

The eyes of the world are turned towards this Con 
ference The fate of one fifth of the human race hangs 
on the deliberations round this liutonc table TJio pledges 
of British statesmen are on tUcit trial , the patriotism and 
good sense of various commuoitiei is to be tested I only 
pray and hope that we may all rise eijual to this great 
occasion, and that the fruits of our labours ma} lead to a 
happier and more contented India and to a greater Lnglacd 
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After sucli a circuit of words, praises and emotions, for 
me to contribute aaytinng would only be wearisome and I 
am sure T should be trying the patience of tins .assembly 
if I were to make a long speech. My object this morning 
is to place before you certain business propositions derived 
from experience and the knowledge of ibo working of 
institutions wbicb were inaugurated under the Montford 
Scheme, with regard to relations between the Provinces 
and the Centre, and what should be done with a view to 
easing the situation and for creating facilities for the 
smooth working of responsibility at the Centre and in the 
Provinces. 

I have listened very carefully to the very instructive 
and interesting address of the i*epresentative of the Con- 
servative group, Lord Peel, I appreciate his great sincerity 
and frankness, and he is speaking true to the creed 
of the great party to which he belongs. We are also in 
Southern India styled a Conserv.ative party, and a reaction- 
ary party by a certain section of the extreme nationalists. 
As a Conservative party, we hold fast to the traditions of 
the past, and as nationalists we want to progress Avith all 
other political sections of India. 

It will be interesting for you, therefore, to hear what 
the legislature and the Party, which I have honour to 
represent and to lead, has to say on the nature of the 
practical working, the defects and the difficulties of the 
system of dyarchy. It would be mere waste of time, 
however, for me at this stage to go seriatim into all the 
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defects and difficulties of the present situation. I will onl^ 
picture to you briefly what it is that, from the point of- 
Tiew of the Party I represent seems desirable. I represent 
a party which consists, not merely of the intelligentsia of 
the country, but of representatives of the countryside,, 
agriculturists and small landholders — all classes who have 
a stake in the country. 

The Legislative Council of Madras, which co-operated 
whole-heartedly with the Indian Statutory Commission, 
has, in communicating the report of the Committee to the 
Secretary of State, resolved emphatically that any grant 
of political autonomy in the provinces will be a mere shell 
without substance, unless responsibility is introduced in the 
Central Government. The Justice Party, at a great 
meeting held two days after this report was submitted, has 
also uoanimously placed on record its sincere desire tliat 
the next step in advance should be responsibility in the 
Centre, and that India should be placed in a position, 
not inferior to that of the States which comprise the 
British Commonwealth ofHatioos. 

I may also refer to another view expressed by this- 
great movement in Southern India, Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, the Non-Brahrain movment. 

It is the sincere wish of the Non-Brahmin Party, 
guided and controlled by experience and knowledge 
of the working of the institutions of the country, to 
have full responsibility at the centre, and a meeting of 
the All India Non-Brahmin Party, held in Poona and 
presided over by myself, has resolved that it shall 
stand for full responsibility at the Centre, subject 
to such safeguards for a temporary period, as may 
be essential, and that India shall be placed in line with the- 
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otlier States which comprise the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

We base this on the experience we have hitherto 
accLuired. The system of dyarchy was acquired and worked 
with varying degrees of success in the different provinces. 
If, in any province, it has not worked successfully it is not 
because of want of capacity in the individuals, but because 
they refused to work a system or an organisation which 
did not fulfil their expectations, and which was so full of 
defects that they would not work it whole-heartedly. 

That being so, I would submit to this Conference that 
the success of the dyarchic experiment in India has not 
been, as it has been represented to be, inferior to any other 
institution. We have worked successfully in India, we 
have gained experience and knowledge. What then is the 
next step .to be taken, when we have proved that the 
dyarchic system has been successful, though it has been 
universally condemned by ' sections of people who did not 
dare the responsibility, who did not put their shoulders to 
the wheel and carry out the administration 

Those who did not have the painful experience of 
• working the institution are most loud in condemning the 
system. I am not one oi those who think that it deserved! 
such imiversal condemnation. Like every other institution, 
its defects are many, its difficulties are many, but it has- 
worked successfully, as .]we have proved in the Madras 
Presidency. I would ask this Conference ^to bear with me,, 
while I point out how far this system has been successful in 
improving the condition of • the countryside and in helping- 
the minorities and others. One _of the great problems, 
which this Conference will have to consider, is whether the 
past can be taken as a sure ’ guide for the future. We 
must test our conclusions and the facts. The Legislative 
9 
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Councils all over the country addressed themselves to what 
is known as nation-huilding, Departments were set up 
which served to improve the condition of the people of the 
rural areas, the depressed classes have been helped and 
steps have been taken to see that provision was made for 
their redemption from ignorance and cmel injustice. 

The problem of the minorities was not neglected. 
Every time, when qneslions relating to the rights and 
liberties of the minorities came up, the Jegislatnre stood , 
firm and did not allow any injostice to them. In the 
matter of discriminatory legislation, by means of interpella- 
tions or resolutions, the Honse always protested. It was 
the same in the matter of finance, when the revenues of 
the Presidency were sought to be curtailed. I refer to the 
matter of excise revenue, when an attempt was made to 
deal with the problem of temperance. When the question 
was brought forward, the Council stood firmly.for the policy , 
of temperance and yet did not yield to a curtailment of the 
revenues of the country. While evpiyone sympathised 
with the advance of temperance, we felt that it must come 
gradually. I bring forward this illustration, because it 
is common among certain sections of the Nationalists to 
say that there should be total prohibition. Any amount of 
talk has gone on, and it has even been suggested that force 
should be used. Neverthless, I give this testimony to show 
that the practical wisdom and the comraonsense of the 
lemalature induced members to sUand firm in the matter. 
They would not be moved by sentiment and emotion, or by 
appeals to patriotism. ITiey stood firm, and the revenues 
of the Provinces remained, 'tliereforc, I state this, though 
it is an unpleasant illnstratioo to show, that in any mailer 
relatin" to the reduction of the revenue the Legislative 
Council proved trne to (heir coanmoosensc. 
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Now I wish 'to say a word in reference to what the 
noble lord, Lord Peel, said with reference to the people of 
India. It is not correct to say that the political shibboleth 
•or the demands for independence or for the repudiation of 
•debt is the desire of India. That is confined to a certain 
section of the people. Are there not political parties in 
England to-day who make the most extreme demands ? Are 
•there not political parties in the Dominions who take up 
extreme positions which you and I would not assent to ? 
You may call it Bolshevism or Socialism or anything you 
like. There are extreme sections of people all over the 

world. 

Therefore, these things should not be taken as any- 
thing- that should operate to deter the progress of India 
towards full Self-Government. You should utilise these 
forces more profitably and harness them for the good of the 
people. The}^ are symptoms of the great forces working 
an the country, and it will be high statesmanship, it will 
be true statesmanship, to control these forces and conciliate 
•these forces and bring about constitutional changes which 
will keep them within the constitution. It may not be 
•too' late now to do that. 

As envisaged in the despatch of the Government of 
India, you cannot take for granted the passive consent 
•of the people for any legislation of any measure you take. 
It has been visualised in the Despatch of the Government 
■of India that you must have the willing consent of the 
■people if any measure which you are to take is to be suc- 
cessful. Therefore, in such cases, is it not desirable that 
you should enlist the sympathy and support of all sections 
•of people who are now co-operating with the administration? 

Again, in the matter of the relations between the 
'Central Government and Provinces under the dyarchio 
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system many difficulties were e'^penenced But ne over 
came the obstacles in the waj and affiairs were managed' 
efficiently and satis/aetorily as was proied by the testimony 
of British statesmen To prove how effective they are I 
would lay before you facts relating to the internal peace 
and order which has been maintained during the last ten 
years In every Piovince there were disorders how did the 
legislatures deal with the mattei ^ Money was expended by 
the sanction of the Goveinoi m Council to maintain peace 
and the legislatmes co operated Hesponsible and non 
responsible Ministers acted in union m the matter of mam 
taming law and order Both in law and order m the matter 
of discnminatory legislation in jajing attention to the 
rights and liberties of minorities the legislatures have proved 
themselves equal to their task They have gained exper 
lence and they have gained knowledge of what to do in 
order that that expevience may be utilised in tho lutuie 

llemember, that whatever may be the changes decided 
upon here whatevei may be the constitution framed for the 
future \eofthe agricuUma! classts expect that the aim 
and end of evtrj constitutional change will be to improve 
the lot and tho life of the cultivator, the agriculturist and 
the small industrialist 

If you do not keep lo view this aim, nndifjou only 
provide Im the intelligentsia of the countrj, jouwillbo 
sorry for having had aujthing to do with the modification 
•f the constitution in India "Wo have vastmasses of people 
to deal with not a few educated classes 'Ilierefore, your 
reconstruction of the constitution must bo consistent with 
and ID CO operation with a spirit of helpfulness to tho grcvt 
masses of India Please remember that tho end and aim 
of every constitutional change shonld he to impovc the lot 
and tho life of the sgncuUanst in India 
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I would like to remind you that tke position in the 
-countryside is not as it was ten years ago. I will not take 
up time by describing fully to you the position, but I have 
travelled over all the provinces and visited individually 
many villages to test the real feeling. To-day there is a 
■great awakening in my community, the community of 
-agriculturists. You could not have imagined ten years ago 
that there would be such a transformation worked in the 
•villages by the franchise. The organisation set up have 
had an educative influence and have made the villagers 
•self-reliant. The work of the local bodies, wherever they 
exist have awakened people to the consciousness of their 
•rights and their liberties and they are working to make 
‘those institutions successful and sufficient. In the taluks, 
•you find boards of various kinds doing an immense work to 
■rouse the people to self-consciousness and to enable them 
fto manage their o'wn affairs. There are Boards and 
Councils, Education Boards and numerous other institufcious 
which are, day in and day out, teaching the people, placing 
'before them their duties and responsibilities, and to-day 
you will not find a single report which condemns wholesale 
'the valuable work of self-Government that is being carried 
•on in the provinces, the districts and the villages. 

I have one more word to say. Judging by British 
•standards, you may ask what is the percentage ol attend- 
ance, what is the percentage of voters at the polls, and 
'how are the elections conducted ? 1 do not want to go 

'into details. It is sufficient for me to say that to-day there 
is an interest taken in the election of the Legislative 
■Councils, that you will find that the members of the 
Councils in most cases are looking forward to the influence 
•of the ballot box. The ballot box controls the destinies of 
•the British Government here to-day. It is beginning to 
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control affairs in India. So there is this feeling in the- 
country that the people are beginning to manage their own 
affairs. Why you should refuse to give opportunities for 
the people to manage their own affairs in the provinces and 
at the centre I cannot understand. It may be necessary^ 
as my ' Hon. friend Sir' Muhammad Shad said, to place 
temporary restrictions — those are details to be considered 
later — but I do say that you should trust the people who- 
hare been able to work well in co-operation in the past. 
I do not agree with those who hold that there should be 
revolution in the country. 

I believe, and my party believes, in erolntion. Wo 
say that the introdvction of responsible Govennmeot at the 
centre is not a revolution but [is a step towards what wo 
ask tor — full responsible Government later on. It is a step* 
necessary and essential. 
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Mr. Chairman : ^^y friend Dr. Moonje, has explained 
his position ns to liou* ho has hcon called a traitor to his^ 
country. I think we arc hracketod together here again. As 
he knows very well, on the day when ho and I were to 
depart from India, black flags were flown to wish ns 
Godspeed, and the wishes of people with whom we had 
been working all these years were that the boat “ Viceroy 
of India ” might prove very .nnsenworthy. Even when I 
came to this country, one new.spnpcr in England, which I 
have helped to stabilise financially, I am very glad to see 
it has a million sale to-day — the Daihj Jlcrahl, publish- 
ed my photograph and called mo a convert — I suppose » 
convert from patriotism to treachery. TJiero is in 
Parliament, besides the Conservative Peer, wdio spoke 
yesterday frankly and sincerely, another very Conservative 
gentleman who was my tutor, my Professor at Oxford, 
Sir Charles Oman, and it is from his history that I quote 
one short sentence which was one of the questions asked 
us in the Indian Civil Seiwice Examination, for which I 
appeared and failed : The Saracen alone it was 

impossible to convert.” I do not claim to have in me 
orient blood like all the white people here and Dr. 
Moonje. I have the blood in me which my Lord Reading- 
(who sent me to prison) perhaps has running in his veins, 
I am a Semite, and if be has not been converted from' 
Zionism nor am I converted from Islam, and my anchor 
holds. I am the only person belonging to my party wba 
has been selected by His Excellency the Viceroy, or the 
Government of His Majesty here, or whoever it is who 
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-appoints these wonderfui Delegates. "Whose Delegates we 
are we do not know, I do not pretend to represent anj- 
hody, but I will say this much, and I feel certain that 
when you have heard me — I hope patiently — ^}’ou will say 
-that I am not misrepresenting myself, and I think that 
-should be enough. In politics there is too much mis* 
representation, even of oneself. 

Yesterday, appeals were being made to me, because I 
am a fighting man, by the lady friends with whom I 
travelled, that I should answer Lord Peel. I said, “ No, ‘ 
the answer must come from you still more conservative 
'than Lord Peel" (Laughter). I will only quote to Lord 
Peel from an English poet, as I did when we were going 
•through the lobby. I said, “ I hope your Lordship is a 
Conservative and will remain a Conservative, because the 
only definition that I read of a Conservative was in Tenny- 
son, who said, *He is the best Conservative who lops the 
mouldered branch away". 1 think those ideas which he 
expressed very sincerely and frankly really represent the 
mouldered branch which should be lopped away. This is 
my only answer to him. 

As regards iho other Conservatives, our own Princes 
'from India, as regards His Highness tiie Maharaja Sahib of 
Eewa, I am not quite sure about his conservatism. If ho 
■takes Burke to be a Conservative, and quotes him at the 
end of his speech, I would say, “ Be a Conservative and 
stick to it', email minds and large empires go ill together." 
If the British Empire — call it Empire, call it Commonwealth 
■of Nations, whatwet you choose to call it I do not care — 
if the British Ecwpire desires to remain big, the small minds 
that have been visible and audible only too long must dis- 
appear (Applause). If you had followed Burke, you 
would not have lost America, and'you would not be-talkiog 
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• of parity to-day. There, will bn talk of much more charity. 
And you would not have, all those debts to pay. You 

/would not have all that worry. You would not have to go 
''' to Geneva to the. Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference. How long that preparation is going to 
•t.ake, Heaven only knows. .Ml these things come ir., 
because, you forgot your greatest politician, your grt'atest 
statesman, who was the man who in the Houm*. of Ooin- 
inoiis was called the “ dinner bell ", liecause when Burke 
got up to speak, you all left and went to the dining 
room. 

You still do that to people who are like Burke, and I 

• therefore say, and I rjuofe him once again — " Men, not 
'measures." I do not care what constitution you have, hut 

it yon have got one man in England who is a real man 
Oh God, for a man of heart and head like some of the 
simple great ones gone for ever and ever hy !’’ autocrat 
democrat, aristocrat — I care not what yon call liitn — one 
who can rule and dare not lie, I hope my old friend, Mr. 
MacDonald, will at least prove the man to rule, and tjiat 
he woulfl not dare to lie to his own party, to his own 
conscience, to his own dead wife and to his living country 5 
and if you people of all parties assist him, we shall make 
history. But, even more than that, I trust my old friend 
Mr. Kamsay MacDonald, I, a republican, make this 

• concession, that I place my trust in the man — I call him a 
man, because a man’s a man for a that — who inaugurated 
this ceremony in the Gallery of the House of Lords whose 
5 name is George. Whether you call him His Majesty, or 

whatever you call him, he is a man, (Cheers.) He knows 
India better than any of his Ministers, past or present, and, 
I am looking up to him to do justice to the 320 millions, 
' who constitute one-fifth of the ’ whole of humanity, and 
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I am strengthened in that belief h^ the wonderful patrio- 
tism shown hy the Princes arrayed over there — the Con* 
aervative element of India. It must be a revelation to my 
Lord Peel and to my Lord Reading, it is no revelation tO' 
me. I am again a unique person. While I am a British 
subject, yet I was being excluded from the Indian Civil’ 
Service Examination, becanse they said I was not a 
natural-born British subject. PVovisioaall^j , they admitted 
me, and when the evidence from my mother came in 
they admitted me, but I happen also to be the 
subject of an Indian State, and probably in tliat respect 
I am a unique person. I was born in a State, I 
have served in a State, I have served in another State— my 
master is here j I ate his salt for seven years— sod when* 
I was dying two years ago, it was an Indian Prince who 
seat me at his own cost bis own doctor bere> When 
I was supposed to be going to die once more at Simla,, 
it was a friend whom I was about to take as a private 
tutor, the Nawab Sahib of Bhopal, who exercised the truest 
hospitality, which the British aro not yet exercising — he- 
turned his guest-house into a hospital for me. The British 
will be extending their hospitality to me^ if they make me- 
a free patient in every hospital that there is (Laughter). 
When I was sent to Simla to the hospital, I made a- 
judicious separation between two fiancees, a lady on one 
side and a military officer on the other, who were to be- 
married very shortly. Both were ailing. The lady asked, 
when she saw an Indian coming into the quarters, “ Wlmt' 
is this old man ailing from?" The Doctor said, ''Tell me 
what the old man is not suffering from ” — a mao with my 
dilated heart, with my blindness and what not? With 
my gangrene foot, with neuritis, with this huge bulking foot 
through oedema, with an albumen area and the whole Jong: 
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list tlint I coulfl pvp you, if Colonel Gidnoy would not- 
tliink I wns liocoininp hi‘> rivnl n-J a moflicnl man. I would 
not havft travelled pcypii miles,, let alone have come seven 
thousand miles on land and sea because, as the Daihj 
Jln-aUl puts it. 1 am a convert frotn a rebel against the 
Government, I have become a traitor to my country and I 
am now working with the Government, T say I can work 
even with tlie devil, if it is to be. work for the cau.s<* of God. 

1 hope you will forgive tlii.s long introduction about 
my boaltb and aihnonts and all sorLs of things, but the fact 
is that to-day the. one purpose for wliicb I come is tbi.s — 
that I want to go hack to my country onl}’ if I can go back 
with the substance of freedom in my band. Otherwise I 
tvill not go back to the slave country, I would prefer to die,, 
in a foreign country 5 and so long as it is a free country 
you wll have to give mo a grave here. 

I begin with the Conservatives by thanking them. 
When I met Mr. Baldwin at the dinner which the Govern- 
ment hospitality provided for us, when I was really very 
< ill and ought to have been in bed, I was watching for the 
cherrywood pipe, and, thank God, it came out. So I wenfr 
up to Mr. Baldwin and I said, “ In two ways you have 
made history. Although a Conservative belonging to a- 
party of the so-called idle rich, you have at least been 
human enough to establish this rule, that where^ only 
Coronas could be smoked, an honest man could bring out 
his shag, put it into a cherrywood pipe, as I used to do at 
Oxford, and smoke it.” But lie has done another historic, 
thing. He has sent out a Conservative Viceroy of the 
type of Lord Irwin. If any man has saved the British 
Empire to-day, it is that tall, thin Christian. If Lord* 
Irwin was not there to-day. Heaven only knows what 
would have happened. At least I would not be the com- 
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rade I am supposed to be. We should not have been at 
this Round Table. It is for the sake of peace, friendship 
and freedom that we have come here, and I hope we shall 
go back with that. If we do not, we go back into the 
ranks where we were before. You may call us traitors to 
the country. You may call us rebels or outlaws. 

I have said something about His Excellency Lord 
Irwin, but I do not wish to associ&te myself with bis 
government. The only good point about their despatch is 
that it has provided us with another historic document. 
The Simon Commission’s Report is not the only document 
we have to consider. Tlie despatch is a most disap- 
pointing docunaent. The best thing we can do is 
to create nur own documents here. The best hearts 
and the best brains of two big countries are assembled 
hero. Many who ought to have been here are still in gaol 
in India Mr. Jayakar, Sir Tej Sapru, and I tried our 
hands at p6ace>-making with the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, 
but we failed. I hope we will not fail, when ue go back 
to our country this time, to carry with us the substance of 
freedom. 

Lord Peel said, “ Oh yes, but when you go back to 
your country with a constitution such as you want, those 
people who are not co-operating will wrest it from your 
bands.” Wrest it’ Wlien I can fight the British, I can 
fight tlie Indians too. But give me something to fight for. 
Do not let me have to take back from here a cbaiter of 
slavery and then expect me to fight my own people. I 
could not do it, and if I tried to do it, I should fail. But 
with freedom in our Imnds, I would gladly go back 
-to those in whoso name by friend Mr. Jayakar spoke. 
He claimed to speak for Young India. I think ho knows 
4bat, altbongh a much older Indian, 1 am a young man in 
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heart, iu speed, in (emperainent. and in figliting. I was 
non-co-operating, when Jlr. Jayakar was still practising in 
the Law Courts. Anyhow, he was not in gaol with me. 
hly brother and I were the very first to be sent to gaol by 
Lord Reading. I bear no grudge, but I want the power, 
when Lord Reading does wrong, also to send him to gaol. 

I have not come to ask for Dominion Status. I do 
not believe in the attainment of Dominion Status. The 
one thing to which I am committed is complete indepen- 
dence. 

»• 

In Madras in 1927 we passed a resolution making 
that our goal. In 1928, in the Convention of our Parties, 
a report was moved, one of the very first clauses of which 
was about Dominion Status, Even my old Secretary, the 
President of the Congress to-day, was kept down by his 
father. There is a Persian proverb which says, “ Do not 
be a younger brother.” In the case of him, I woxxld say 
‘‘ Be a cat, do not be the son of your father.” I got up in 
his place, when he could not speak for complete indepen- 
dence, and I opposed the clause dealing with Dominion 
Status. In 1926, I would not make it my creed, because 
once we make it our creed in the Congress, we cannot 
admit anybody else into the Congress, who does not hold 
the creed. I would like to keep the door open for 
negotiation. I would not like to slam the door in the 
face of anybody. 

His Excellency Lord Irwin, a Conservative Viceroy, 
was the man on the spot. When we came to London we 
heard that everybody was appealing to “ The man in the 
street”. Whether the man in the street is ever heard or not, 
I do not know, but Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
talk about the man in the street. In India, it is always 
“ The man on the spot,” The man on the spot came 
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■here and be talked to the man in the street. They brought 
round Jfr. Baldwin ; they brought round the Conser- 
vatives ; they brought round everybody; and made the 
-announcement that Dominion Status was meant when in 
'1917 they said “Responsible Government”. That cleared 
'the fog which had be’Bn created in a very memorable 
meeting of the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1924 by the 
DiEcer-in-charge of the Home Department at the time, who 
I am glad, is present to day. 

As I said two or three days ago, India has pot on 50 
— league boots. We are making forced marches, which 
will astonish the world and we will not go back to India, 
unless a new Dominion is born. 

If we go back to India without the birth of a new 
Dominion, we shall go back to a lost Dominion. We shall 
go back to an America. Then you will witness, not within 
the British Commonwealth or the British Empire, but out* 
side it, with the Indian Princes, Dr. Muonje, with Mr. 
Jayakar, with myself and my brother, a free and United 
States of India. It will be something more than that. As I 
wrote shortly after leaving Oxford long years ago, in India 
we shall have something better than an America, becanso 
we shall not only have a United States, but we shall ha^e 
united faiths. Not like to like, but like in dlffbrence; self- 
revereot each and leverenciog each; distinct in iodi>ldua- 
lities but like each other even as those who love. 

It is with these passions surging in our hearts that wo 
have come here. It now depends upon our Conservative 
friends, upon uur Radical friends, upon our Labour friends 
and still more upon the one man whom I trust more in 
England than anybody else — His Majesty King George, 
the grandson of Victoria the Good, whoso love for India 
.nobody dare deny. Her whole lifo was the Magna Charta of 
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India, and in her grandson’s time history will be written : — 
Oeorge III lost America. George V wmn India. 

We are told that there ai-e difficulties. It is said 
Look at the States But I come from the States. Then 
there is the Army. It is the biggest indictment against 
Great Britain that the Army is not ours to-day, and if you 
• ever use that excuse of the Army, you will condemn your- 
selves out of your own mouths. Let me tell you frankly 
-and honestly, but in a friendly way, that your greatest sin 
was the emasculation of India. (Hear, hear). 

I am glad to hear my friend say “Hear, hear”. I 
was very sorry to hear him talk about our people being 
fired upon and running away. We have 320,000,000 of 
people. When they can afford to die in millions from 
■famine and from plague, sm-ely they can afford to die 
■from British bullets too. That is the lesson which Gandhi 
wanted to teach us, and that is the lesson which we must 
learn now. In 1913 I was in this country when Gandhi was 
leading his movement in South Africa. Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton presided at a meeting in the Essex Hall, and he called 
upon me to speak. Other speakers had spoken of Gandhi’s 
new philosophy. I said “ Please understand one thing 
about that.” Whether it is his philosophy or mine, it is 
the human philosophy. Nobody wins in a battle. There 
■is merely the will to kill. In India we have not the power 
to kill, but the moment we develop the will to die, numbers 
will tell. 320,000,000 of people cannot be killed. There 
is no mechanization for which you can find money which 
■can kill 320,000,000 people. Even if you have got that 
mechanization, even if you have got the material, you 
have not the morale to dare to kill 320,000,000 people. 
We must have in us the will to die for the birth of India 
«s a free and united nation. 
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' 1 , '7““™ “ “PsottiDg us all the time 

has been the third probleni-the Hmdu-Moslem problem. 
But that IS no prob em at all. The fact is that the Hindn- 
Moslem difficnlty like the Army difficulty, is of your om. 
creation. But not altogetLer. 

It is the old qnestion of dmded rule. The moment 
■vre decide not to be divided you will not bo able to rule 
With this determination, no have come here. Let me" 
assure every British man and woman who thinks of shaping 
our destinies that the only quarrel between the Hindu and 
the Moslem to-day is a qnanel that the Moslem is afraid' 
of Hindu domination. I wunt to got rid of that fear. 

The very fact that Hindus and Moslems are quarrell- 
ing to-day shows that they will not stand British domination 
for one single minute. That is the point to grasp. British 
domination is doomed over India. Is our friendship doomed 
alao’ 

My brother took service under tho Government, for 
IV years, but he did one thing for me. He sent me to 
Oxford. He was always Uunting mo in my non-co-oper- 
ation days by saying, “Ton have a soft heart for that 
place called Oxford ”. I most adroit that I had. I spent 
four years there, and I always cany with mo tho most 
pleasant recollections of that time and I w-ant to keep that 
feeling. But I can taunt my brother. When ho was 
being tried at Karachi — when tlio July let ns off, and there 
was a British juryman among them; they voted for our 
release because we were such sporting lot — ho said 
“ Even if it becomes my duty to kiil tlio first Englishman 
I oomo across, if ho happens to have blue eyes my knife 
will not work, becanso I shall think of the eyes of 
Tlieoaoro Beck, mj* late Fnnelpal at my College.^ ^ 
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Therefore, even if British domination is doomed — and 
it must be killed here — do not let us kill British friendship. 
We have a soft comer in our hearts for Great Britain. 

One Avord as to the Mussulman position. Many 
people in England ask us wh}’’ this question of Hindu and 
Mussulman comes into, politics and what it has to do with 
these things. I reply, “ It is a wrong conception of 
religion that you have : it is not dogma ; it is not ritual : 
religion, to my mind, means the interpretation of life.” I 
have a culture, a polity, a synthesis of life which is Islam. 
AYhere God commands, I am a Mussulman first, a 
Mussulman second and a Mussulman last, and nothing but 
a Llussulraan. If you ask me to enter into your Empire or 
into your nationalism by leaving that synthesis, that polity, 
that culture, that ethic, I will not do it. My first duty is- 
to my Maker, not to H. M. The King nor to my companion' 
Dr. Moonje : my first duty is to my Maker, and that is the 
case with Dr. Mo'onje also. He must be a Hindu first and' 
I must be Mussalraan first, so far as that duty is concerned. 

But where India is concerned, where India’s freedom 
is concerned, where the welfare of India is concerned, I 
am an Indian first, an Indian second, an Indian last and 
nothing but an Indian. 

I belong to two circles of equal size but which are not 
concentric. When we came to England in 1920 at the head 
of the Khilafat Delegation, my friends said, “ You must 
have some sort of a badge.” I decided to have a badge 
with two circles on it. In one circle was the word “India; 
in the other circle Was Islam, with the word “ Khilafat 
and the word “ India.” “ India ” came in both circles. 
We are not nationalists ; the Mussalmans say that God 
made Man and the Devil made the Nation. Nationalism 
10 
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■divides ; no wars, no crusades, liave been so cruel as ^ 
last war, and that was a »var of your nationalism. 

But where our country is concerned, where the qi 
tion of taxation is concerned, where onr crops are concern 
«d, where the weather is coucetned, where all associatiot 
in thuse ordinary matters are concerned, which are for ’ 
welfare of India, how can I say “I'ara a Sfussalman and 
he is a Hindu"? Slake no mistake about the q 
between Hindu and SFussaliuan; they are founded only on 
the fear of domination. If there is one otlier sin with 
■which I charge Great Britain, in addition to the chaige of 
emasculating India, it U the making of wrong histories 
about India and teaching them to us in our schools, with 
the result that our schoolboys have learnt wrong Indian 
history. The quarrels which are sometimes visible in our 
•streets on certain days, are quarrels which have been 
instilled into the hearts of our 80 *called intelligentsia— I 
call them unintelUgeotsia— by the wiong history taught to us 
JD our schools for political purposes. If that feeling, which 
writes " Kevanche " overtlie politics of certain people 
in India exists, and if it existed to the extent which it does 
to day, and the Sfnssalmans were' everywhere in a minority 
of 25 per cent, and the Ilindns were everywhere in a 
majority of 6G per cent. I could see no ray of hope to-day ; 
but thanks to the jerry-maudering of our saints and our 
eoldiprs if there ate provinces like that of my friend 
Dr. Sloonje, in which I am only 4 per cent, there are other 
provinces where 1 am 93 per cent. There is the old pro* 
vince of Sind, where the Mossalmans first landed, where 
they are 73 per cent., in the Punjab they are .'iG per cent., 
and in Bengal 54 per cent. That gives us our safeguard. 

I want yon to realise that for the first time you are 
introducing a big rerolution into India ; for the first time 
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nnajovity rule is to be introduced into India. The old 
Tulers who gambled their kingdoms away do not have a 
majority rule ; Akbar and Aurangn/.eb did not have major- 
ity rule ; when Ranjit Singh ruled in the Punjab, ho did 
not have majority rule ; when Warren Hastings and Clive 
ruled India, they did not have majority rule ; and even in 
sthe days of Lord Irwin, there is no majority rule. 

For the first time in India, we are going to introduce 
majority rule, and I, belonging to a minority, accept that 
majority rule. Although I know very well that if .51 people 
say that 2 and 2 make 5, and 19 people say that 2 and 2 
make 4, the fact that 51 say that 2 and 2 make 5 does not 
•cause them to make five. Still, 1 am prepared to submit to 
majority rule. Luckily, however, there are i\[ussalman 
majorities in certain provinces, and with the federal form 
of Government, which is suited to India not only for Hindu- 
Moslem reasons but for the sake of the Princes, this is in 
•our favour. Tlie centrifugal and centripetal tendencies 
are so well balanced in India that we are bound to have a 
federal system of government there, not as a distant ideal 
•as the Government of India says, but to-day, now this 
minute. We shall leave this Conference only with federa- 
tion established in India, with the treaties made with the 
Princes, with the consent of the Crown and the Princes. 

I sometimes hear it said that nothing can be done 
•iwithout the consent of the Princes. No, Your Highnesses, we 
Our Lownesses will do nothing without your consent. But 
when, at the end of 1857, the powers of the East India 
Company were transferred to the Crown, nobody . ever 
•thought of asking your consent. There were not so much 
as “ By your leave”. Tour relationship with the Crown 
'was established merely ipso facto, but it was with a &milj^ 
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of Km »3 who are really people many of whom worship* 
their conscience, and it is that which gires us hope. 

One more word and I hate done. I wish to say just 
this about the Army. I am giving away a secret in regard 
to the Army now. When, ten years ago, H.R.H. The 
Duke of Connaught was sent to open the Indiau Legisla- 
tures Mahatma Gandhi and myself were united by our late 
lamented dear friend C. R. Uas — nhom our eyes seek 
to-day at this table, and who would have brought llotilal’ 
Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi to this table, had he been 
alive to-day, for he was a man of imagination — 1 \ ere together 
and I was acting as Lord Chamberlain to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Any number of people were coming to see Slahatraa Gandhi 
and to touch hU feet. I wish ho-had had the feet of a 
centipede, but even then ho could not have coped witlj the 
thousands who came to see him, and my life was misery. 
Amongst those people I saw 10 or 12 tall, turbaned 
men, not in uniform, but looking very much alike. I 
thought they vrere members of the C.I.D. My belief, after 
ray arrest and internment in 1925, is that there is no place * 
where God and the British C.I.D. do not exist, so that 
whatever I say and whatever I do, I do in the belief God the 
Almighty and the British spy arc present. I went up to 
these supposed British spies, and I said ** What can I do 
for you? I have been doing n lot for the C.I.D., and I 
should like to do soroelliing more". ITioy said "We do not 
belong to the C.I.D. ; w'e belong to the Army.” Then 
what”, I asked, " arc you doing iu this seditious house ?" 
They said *' We have come to pay our respects to Jfahatraa 
Gandhi ; we belong to the escort that has been brought 
from Poona for the Dnko of Connaught". I said if they 
wanted to see Mahatma Gandhi, I would take them in 
.straightaway. Mahatma Gandhi asked them whether 
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ftlicy were intcrestotl in Swnvaj, niul they .said "yc.s.” Out 
-of respect for the British Indian Ann}*, I will stand up and 
•repeat their words. Gandhi said to them “ Arc you inter- 
ested in Swaraj, you who belong to the Army .and who 
'have been brought as an escort all the way from Poona, 
because the}' cannot trust the ])cople of Bengal, their fir.st 
Presidency, for the safely of the Duke of Connaught?” 
They said “ Only the other d.iy our Colonel on parade told 
•us laughingly something about Gandhi, saying " Do yoti 
•know Bunnia Gandhi wants Swar.aj for India?” and ho 
laughed and said “Do you want Swaraj?” Of course ho 
expected we should all say ‘ No, Sir’. But the Company 
very quietly said, ‘ Yes, we want Swar.aj for India”. Then 
the Colonel asked them why they wanted Swaraj, and they 
•told him that when they were sent to fight in Europe even 
when they saw Belgian soldiers coming back after a defeat 
those soldiers would reply to anyone who asked who they 
were “ "Wo are Belgians ; we belong to the Belgian Army”. 
Sometimes the French come running back, but if anybody 
asked them who they were, they drew themselves xip and 
-replied that they belonged to the French Army. It was 
■the same with the British ; but these men said that, even 
when they had won and had saved the coast in a critical 
-moment in October, when anybody asked them who they 
were, they could not say they belonged to the Indian 
Army ; they had to say “We are British subjects.” 

Now these men say that they want to stand upright 
and be able to say “We belong to the army of India.” I 
tell you this is the fact, God’s own truth, about the Indian 
Array. You take a plebiscite of Indian Army, God 
Almighty being present, and the British spies being also 
•present, but some of us also being present, and you will 
find that we know more than anybody else on that subject. 
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The Government of India’s Despatch goes farther than' 
Sir John Simon’s report which says that tiip Army should 
not be Under the control of England but under the Govern- 
ment of India. There are three membeis ()f the Govern- 
meut of India, the pigment of whose skin iS the same as 
mine, sometimes leven darker. Two of (hem were my 
stable companions in England as students, and the third 
also studied here. If these people can control the Army, 
why cannot Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii be Prime Minister ot 
India? 'Why cannot Sir Muhammad Shafi be Prime 
Minister of India, or why cannot even a humble man like 
myself become Commander-in-Chief of India ? I have 
exUauatedyouT patience, bull can asawre you wiy speech 
has been both exhausting and exhaustive. I take my seat 
and I hope I shall not bo called upon to speak again until 
you announce, Mr. Chairmao, that India is as fiee as 
England. 



FlFfH DAY, NOV. 20. 

H. H. THE NAW2VB OF BHOPAL 


Mr. Chairman : As several of my brother Princes- 
have already spoken, I \YilI crave yonr attention for 
only a few minutes. Time presses, and we are all anxious- 
to get to work in Committee. That being the position, the 
thought that has been in my mind from the moment when 
His Majesty the King-Emperor opened the Conference 
•with his gracious words is that here at last is the- opportu- 
nity of getting rid for ever of the misunderstandings and 
the conseq^uent cloud of suspicions that lie between our 
two nations. We meet in an atmosphere of good-will, an 
atmosphere •which has been fostered throughout his 
Viceroyalty by Lord [rwin, one of the greatest of Viceroys,, 
•whom India honours as one of the best friends she has 
ever had, and ■\yho has rendered such signal service to his 
country and ours in striving to bring the two together^ 
In that atmosphere, and with an earnest desire on all. 
sides form free and frank discussion. 

I have no doubt that we shall be able, under Pro- 
vidence, to settle the essentials which shall secure the- 
future peace, happiness and prosperity of India as a. 
contented member, e^ual in status with all the rest, of 
that community of free self-governing nations, which now 
constitute the British Empire, linked together by united 
' loyalty to His Majesty’s Throne and by a corporate ideal 
of mutual co-operation for the common good. 

At the outset our discussions were set the ' high' 
standard to which they ought to aspire by the extremely 
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able and tboughtful opening speech of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru — (hear, hear) — which has defined the goal towards 
which ludia is pressing, and has done so in a manner which, 
I believe, will be helpful to us all. Speaking for mj’self, 
and I am sure too on behalf of my brother Princes, I cordi- 
ally reciprocate his view of the share which the Indian 
States can contribute in a united federal India, and I 
particulaily endorse his remark thaf, when (he time comes, 
they will furnish a stabihsing factor in the constitndoc. 
( Hear, hear. ) I note that both he and other speakers 
recognise that nothing in a system of federation connotes 
any interference with the internal affairs of the States; that 
their treaties nith the Crown will remain unaltered, unless 
and until modified by mutual consent, and that it is in 
matters of common concern, hereafter to be defined by 
mutual agreemeut, and in nothing else, that federation will 
be concerned. On that understanding, only one feature 
has to be added to the picture, namely, that the fedciation 
shall be equal on both sides and that there can he no 
question of the status being in any way subordinate 
to that of the rest of India. On timse conditions 
I entirely agree with the principle of federation. The 
•details will have to bo worked nut by the committee 
already appointed for the purpose and must provide that 
all States, who agree to participate, even the smallest, shall 
be properly represented. 

In this conupclion some remarks were made as to inter- 
action between the States and the rest of India. “ It is 
impossible ”, it vras said, “ to conceive of a free British 
India without conceiving of free Tmlian Stales.” I fully 
subscribe to that remark, though not quite in the sonso in 
wliich the speaker proceeded to develop it. A free Todian 
5Utc means the disappearance of that doctrine of 
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(paramountcj which has been imported, contrary to our 
■lireaties, into the relations between the States and the 
Paramount Power and which has been so much in vogue 
•in comparatively recent times. That, Sir, is one of the 
facts to be kept steadily in mind. On the other side of 
'the case,” we Princes have no apprehension as to how the 
'processes at , Avork in the rest of India, where we must 
'rely on democracy not being made a cloak for aggression, 
-will affect our peoples, and we shall be content to leave it 
'to our States to work out their own development. 

In this connection, seeing that communal troubles have 
'bulked so largely in the news from India, thus creating an 
'impression that the country is the cockpit of warring sects 
and thus standing in the way of her aspirations, I wish to 
'-make it clear, as the point has not been brought out 
•hitherto, that among the Princes no rift exists as between 
Muslims and Hindus — (applause) — and that in the Indian 
-States communal tension has so rarely occurred that it can 
'be said to be pi’actically non-existent, (Renewed applause.) 
This fact brings me to a second point, namely, that there is 
•nothing in our respective religions which should lead to 
•^such ill-Avill, and that the reason why it has arisen in 
"British India has been solely political. The various minor- 
ity movements have exactly the same basis, and equally 
rthe attitude of many of the politically minded in India 
'towards Great Britain, which has demonstrated itself 
■nt times in ways, which are frankly to be deplored, 
is not, believe me, inspired by racial animosity, but 
is solely political. And as soon as the foundations 
•ef the Constitution for a self-governing India are well 
and truly laid these differences, we all believe, will 
-automatically disappear. These are facts which I can 
rstate from personal knowledge and Avithout risk of 
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contradiction, because we Indian Princes are not isolated) 
in our States, but from onr very position as lJulers are 
bound to keep m touch with the course of events and the 
trend of thought in other parts of India We know fully 
as well as the people of India represented by the delegates 
here present, and possibly more clearly than the British 
authorities, the amazing growth of the national feeling^ 
throughout India 

The enormous importance of these facts is obvious 
On the one baud they explain the statement made here on 
behalf of loung India, that if you give India Dominion 
Status to day, m the course of a few months the cry of 
independence, will die of itself On the other hand, I hope 
that they will go far to allay the doubts with which Lord 
Feel explained how ConserTative opinion approaches the 
solution of the Indian problem 

Tuinmg now for a moment to other matters, which 
concern the States and will come up for diacusaiou during 
tins Conference, the Chamber of Princes has already express 
od itself strongly against the Beport of the Indnn States 
Committee and mil never bo satisfied until their contentions, 
which were so summarilj brushed aside in that Beport, re 
ceive the detailed investigation they deserve in n regularlj 
conducted mijuir^ Smeo that Beport there is more expo/ fe 
matter under the head of ^'Kelalions with States ’ m the 
recently published Dispatch of the Governmeat of India, 
with which the Priocea are yust as strongly dissatisfied 
These are matters for discussioo in coimmtteo and **Ise- 
where But I Am nhl^ed to mention them here in ordw 
to place our protest on record at the earliest opportunity 
and to indicate lion much will have to bo done in framing 
the list of matters of common concern, which v.iU hereafter 
be the sphere of the rrdcral Conned, and to devising a 
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satisfactoiy impartial tiibunnl to adjudicate on all matters,, 
wliicli may be in dispute between the States and tbe rest 
of India, or in ^Ybicb the Sales may bo at variance with the 
oflicers of tbe Crown, with whom they are to bo brought 
into relation in place of the Government of India. 

These, Sir, are matters of very great importance to 
the States as on them and on the satisfactory develop- 
ment of communications and the finances, the future social- 
progress of the States will largely depend. But the matter 
of the most cardinal importance is the future constitution of 
India, which this Coufcrf’nce is here to discuss. The 
welfare of the States is inseparabl}' bound up with that of- 
the rest of India. 

1 beg, therefore, of the British representatives at the 
Conference, and those whom they represent, to bear in 
mind in approaching the problem, that we are an ancient 
people, compared with wdiom many of the most powerful 
countries of the present day are of very recent growth. 
The Aryans among us have a continuity, which stretches 
back beyond the dawn of history. Islam was a world 
power at the time of the Norman conquest. The Aryans 
had an Indian Empire before the Christian era*, the- 
Lfoghuls bad one to which the countries of Europe sent 
embassies, and in the last century ’ again has an Indian- 
Empire been evolved under the British Crown. The first 
two were Eastern. Their influence survives in the world 
to this day in religion, philosophy, art and science. Now 
the British Empire has grafted the West on the East ; andi 
though, as Easterners we have our special modes of thought 
and our own ideals of life, we fully appreciate the great 
benefits which Great Britain has brought us. Peace and 
security and the highest standard of administration have 
been among her gifts, but the greatest of all is, that we- 
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liaye again become a united Imng nation under tbe Crown 
Standing where we do to day, full of vitality , knowing our 
resources and our intellects, can we be expected to stand 
still even for a time, and watch the rest of the world 
go on ^ Should we not enter, as we desire, into the promised 
land, into that greater sphere, winch the genius of the 
British race has evolved, that of being one of the body of 
self governing free dominions witb equality of status united 
in the Empire of the British Crown ^ 

Here in the centre of the Empire, St Paul’s stands as 
the central monument of the British race A few yens 
ago though outwardlj as fair as ever, it was found to be in 
serious danger of collapse All parts of the Empire at onco 
rallied to the rescue, and now the building stands rejuiena- 
ted and strong enough to stand for all times So, Sir, it is 
with India I state, with all the eiroestDO'is I can com 
mand, that though she slands fair to the eye, the structure 
'is full of il»3Uies But grout her with the cement of nation 
'll unity, which is ready to hand, give her national freedom 
and that equality of status, for which her sods arc longing, 
and sho’wiU stand throughout the ages as the noblest and 
strongest support of the British Empire 
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I propose to make a brief statement on behalf of the 
■workers of India on the momentous problems before this- 
Conference. TMie workers of India want full responsible 
self-government as much as the other classes. Although 
on account of ignorance and illiteracy they do not for- 
mulate their ideas and express their feelings in the same 
manner as the educated classes, those of us who are in 
close contact with them know how strong their feelings are 
and how e.asily they are aroused. 

During my visits to this country I am often asked how 
the workers will faro in a self-governing India. My reply 
has been that I hope their conditions under self-govern- 
ment will improve, but that at least their position will not' 
be worse than it is to-day. That is a cautious reply, but I 
think it is an entirely adequate one. No special justi- 
iication is needed for the establishment of self-government 
in India; it is the retention of foreign domination which' 
requires special justification. 

While thinking over this subject, I have also asked' 
myself what the British Government has done for the- 
Indian workers and what it can do for them now. Though 
the British Government has much experience of the evils 
which generally follow in the wake of industrialisation, 
they were not able to avoid them in India when that country 
gradually developed industries. It is true that Factory Acts- 
%vere passed from time to time, but the motives of the 
Britisli Government, through w'hose pressure in the initial 
stages the legislation was passed, could easily be 
questioned ^ and as the Government of India was also - 
greatly influenced by European industrialists in India, these - 
measures were very inadequate and could not effectively 
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check the ctiU which were growing apace Latterly also 
some legislation has been passed throngh the inSuence of 
the International Labour Conference and on acconat oftho 
pressure of the recently started but rapidly growing Trade 
Union movement m the conntiy Bat even these efforts fall 
short of the needs of the time, on account of the fact that 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
are now dominated by the joint infioence of the Indian and 
Enropean indnstnalists in India To day the Secretary of 
Slate for India and the British Parliament have practically 
lest all their power of initiative in the matter, and the 
workers of India depend solely on the strength of their 
organisation and on whatever political influence they cm 
bring to bear on the Indian legislatures 

"Wlnt would have been the condition of Indian workers 
if British rule had never been established m India is a 
liypothetical question, but one can draw m inference from 
the fact that dunog the last ten years neither the Legisla 
tive Assembly nor any Provincial Conncil has refused to 
pass any labour legislation brought forw ard by the Govern 
meat, and so it may be assumed that the posit on of Indian 
workers would not have been worse than it is to day 

I realise that even in a self governing India Heaven 
will not immediately descend to earth for the Indian 
workers, but their chances of success m their 8tni»<»l0 
will be greater than when they are under a Government 
which IS reallj responsible neither to tlie Bntish Parliament 
nor to the legislatures m India The struggle will also bo 
mado somewhat easier, as the extraordinary influence which 
the European mdustnalisfs m Inlm exercise to day will be 
greatly reduced 

Bat this IS not all Sly fnend Sir Shiva Kao and my- 
self have come to this Conference in the hope that, with 
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■the help nnd S3’mpatliv of the other Dolegntes, the constitu- 
tion of a self-governing India will be so framed that the 
political influence of the, workers on their Government will 
be much greater than it is to-day. For this purpose wo 
■should like in the first place the constitution to contain a 
•declaration of the fundamental rights of workers. It is true 
that such a declaration has not the force of legislation, but 
none the less it will servo a voiy useful moral purpose. 
Secondly, the constitution must bo founded upon universal 
adult sufi'rage. l\Iuch is made of the practical difficulties; 
it is said the constituencies would be unwield}', but this 
difficulty is not expected to disappear at any time, and the 
Indian masses will never agree to deprive themselves of 
•their rights of citizenship for evei*. Jluch is also made of 
/ -the difficulties created by illiteracy, but those difficulties 
exist even to-day in the case of persons already enfranchis- 
ed or whom it is proposed to enfranchise. The possession of 
^woperty added to illiterac}' does not remove the difficulties 
which may be due to illiteracy. 

Tliirdly, without entering on the question of a federal 
•or unitary form of government, the workers of India insist 
that labour legislation shall always remain a central or 
federal subject, and that the central or federal Government 
shall always retain to itself the power of control and 
supervision in its enforcement. If labour legislation and 
its enforcement are left to Provincial Governments or to 
the constituent parts of the federation, labour legislation 
and its enforcement will be very difficult. If the constitu- 
tion does not make proper provision for this it will be 
utterly useless to the workers. Moreover, labour legisla- 
tion and its enforcement must remain central or federal 
•subjects ' for the ratification and enforcement of Inter- 
national conventions oh labour subjects. 
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Here I mnst draw the attention of the Conference 
to the fact that by Section X of Article 405 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, Part Xlli, Labour, a federal State the poirer 
of which to ratify International Conventions is limited,, 
escapes more easily from its inteinational obligations on"^ 
labour matters. The practical effect of this section of the 
Peace Ireaty to the disadvantage of workers may be 
judged from the fact that while even a backward country 
like India under a unitary form of Government could ratify 
eleven conventions of the International Labour Conference 
advanced countries like Anstialia and Canada under ^ 
federal form of government could ratify only four conven- 
tions each. I therefore hope that the power of the Indian 
Central Government whether Federal or Unitary to ratify 

international conventions and to secure their enforcement , 
•will not bo in any way limited. This subject will no doubt ' 
be considered by the Roj al Commission over which Hr. 
IVhitley has been very ably presiding and although the 
Commission may not report before this Conference finishes 
its work, I have absolutely no donbt in my mind that the 
Commission will generally support the view that I have- 
put forward. 

I must here refertotlie position of Indian States whose 
coming under the Indian Constitution will whole-heartedly 
be welcomed by Indian workers. I hope the Representa- 
tives of the Princes will agree to a constitution in which 
Labour Legislation as well as its enforcement for the whole 
of India and the ratification of international conventions and 
their cnrorcemeut will not have unnecessary difficulties due 
to the form oftho Constitution. At present the Indian Stales 
have done nothing to reccgnlso their International obli-a- 
tiODs in Labour matters wliicb I hope they «Jii jjqj 
after do. Lastly may I say tliat to day labour is not'Tho- 
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only matter wliicli is internationally considered. The 
tendency to find an international solution to our difficulties- 
is naturally and very properly growing and occupj’ing a 
•wide sphere and I hope that our Constitution will be so 
framed in this Conference that India as a whole will be 
able to take full benefit of the International action and 
India as a whole Avill also be able to be helpful in the 
international solution of the difficulties of the world. What- 
ever form of Government we decide to establish in this 
Conference let us at least do nothing to make future- 
changes in that form practicall}’^ impossible. 

We cannot settle our constitution for all time. If it is- 
found by experience that the form of government which we 
settle in this Conference is not suited to the needs of the 
future, it should be possible by constitutional means to 
secure such changes in the form of government as may be 
foupd necessary. If my suggestions regarding incorpora- 
tion of the Ueclaration of the Fundamental Rights of Indian 
workers in the constitution and the establishment of univer- 
sal adult franchise be accepted, as I hope they will be, and 
if the constitution" is so framed that Central or Federal' 
Government, with or without Indian States included in it, 
■will retain in its hands full authority without any limitations 
regarding labour legislation and its enforcement and regard- 
ing the ratification and enforcement of international conven- 
tions and other obligations, the immediate establishment of 
full self-government in India will not only secure for the 
workers of India an improvement in their present position, 
.but eventually will enable them to occupy the same position- 
in their country as the workers of Great Britain are occu- 
pying in their own. 


11 
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Mr Prime Minister Mysister delegate’s presence and 
mine in tils histone gathering is an illustration indeed of 
the fact that the so called unchanging East is nnchang 
ing no longer 1 en years ago nrlio could have thought of 
Indian women coming to London and taking part in the 
deliberations of such a Confeienco’ Today, not onlv a 
Hindu, but a Muslim woman, belonging to a family the 
women of which have always obsetred strict purdah, are 
actually sitting with their brethern aronnd one table in 
order to evolro a suitable constitution for their country 
(Apphuae) 

Thi3 important an! lustonc gatliering is unique of its 
Ibiofl font IS the first time that the Princes md people of 
India are sitting together, with the rcpresentatiies of the 
three great parties in F nghod, to discnss and frame the 
future coDStitution of India But is it also unique because 
for the first tune viomen hare been admitted to such a 
gatlienng* (Applause) 

Sir, we ire grateful to \ou, to the Secretary of State 
and to his Lxcellency T ord Trnm that when issuing invita' 
tions to the representatives of all the parties you and they 
did not forget that half of the country on which depends 
the welfare of India’s future generation 

Sir, the hi<tor> of roj country is the hisloiy of nations 
who hnye tried, sometimes snccessfiilly, but more oflin 
unsuccessfully, to weld together a continent like India 
into one great Empire, one great nation Most of these 
nations came from countries near and distant, allured by 
the rich plains of Ilmliistan and bj its fabulous wealth 
bcaulj and cnlture Under some of them India not onli’ 
enjoyed peace and tranijiiilhtj , hnt achicTcd a high culture 
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-and civilisation, tlius contributing more than its .share 
to the progress of the world. To-day we are witnessing, 
•not the hirth, hut the re-birth of a great ancient nation. 
Sir, very few people in this country realise the tremendous 
-change in our country which has taken place during the 
last five years. Things have moved and are moving at 
such a tremendous pace that sometimes we ourselves are 
-startled. In the remote corners of India, in the out of the 
way places, you will find people, especially young boys 
■and girls, talking of their national aspirations and of the 
freedom and liberty of- their Motherland. There ' is such 
an awakening in the youth of the country, both in the 
rural and urban areas, that it is not possible to check the 
:growing desire, the increasing spirit, which animates them 
to form themselves into a nation worthy of the name. We, 
the women of that reviving nation, cannot but rejoice at 
■this. awakening. But, happy as we might feel, this brings 
with it the tremendous responsibility of guiding the younger 
.generations. It is our duty as mothers, as sisters, as 
wives to show them the right track and lead them along 
the straight road. 

Sir, the basis of human society is federal. A union, 
•of' two forms, a home, a group of homes is known as a 
village, villages together become town, a number of towns 
form a district, and a federation of districts is called a 
province or a country. Modern civilisation, with all its 
•culture and development of the human mind, has brought 
home to us the fact that for a big country like India, where 
different races and different interests exist, a Government 
•established on the basic principle of federation alone can 
I)e a success. ■ > 

By following this principle countries like the United 
Btates of America, the Australian and the Swiss Federa- 
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tions, have become some of the greatest nations of to-day 
Umis bind themselres together for the sake of their 
Motherland, and for the purposes of defence from foreign 
aggression, and thus gain that peace and tranqnilllty which 
18 essential for the full derelopment and progress of a 
nation Having realised this, „e, the women delegates 
from India, support the proposal of a federal form of 
government,fot our country. Such a form will give to our ' 
people in their respective Provinces, in their natural sur- 
roundings, and lu their own traditional culture, freedom and 
scope for full development of the different faculties given 
to them by providence. Provincial genius in eveiy sphere 
of life will better flower amidst its own native surroundings 
and wtll thus spread its perfume all over the country and 
the world. A Tagore in Bengali and a Mohammad Iqbal 
in Urdu, by writing in their respective language could 
enrich the world with such gems of thonghl aod literature. ‘ 

We iare glad, Sir, that our Princes have proved true 
sons of tho soil of their Jlolherlaod, and are ready to loin 
an All India Federation. Ihe golden day lor our couolry 
wil be theu when tho Indian India „„d the British India 
mil link themselves for common purposes, thus forming 
tuomsclrcs into one great nation. " 

Mr. Chairman, on belialt of tho womanhood of India 
I mako an caraest appeal to you to let ns go back to on.^ 

themh reforms as, when plaeiog 

them before onr yonoger generations, we may be able to 
aay to them, In this age of scientific dovelopmcnl, when 
no country can stand isolated, you hare In the B h 
Commonwealth of Nation, a rcady-mado noioo. kw^ 

™ wh Willi tlin .later Dominion. 1, offered to 

jtm, what more do you require ** ? 
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Sir, having had many opportunities of meeting quite a 
number of British people of all shades of opinion, I find 
that one of their arguments against India getting hill mea- 
sure of reforms is : “ How can India be given Dominion 

Status M'hen it is so backward in social reform”? Such 
remarks have often been made by the Press, as well as by 
unsympathetic politicians in public. i\Iy reply to them is, 
*' Yes, we have many of our social problems to tackle, but 
show me any country on the face of the earth where such 
•problems do not exist in one form or another ” ? We have 
taken our problems in hand, and are trying to tackle them 
day by day ] with the help of Dod we hope to achieve — 
and achieve veiy soon — that Western freedom of speech 
and action, combined with Eastern restraint, which is the 
ideal of our womanhood. 

The social reform of a country depends mostly upra 
its women. With the best intention in the world, a foreign 
■Government may introduce excellent .measures of social 
reform, but because it is a foreign government, the reforms 
advocated by it are always looked upon with suspicion. 
As soon as we have the legislation of our country irr our 
•own hands, we can better do away with some of the social 
-evils existing to-day, just as Japan, Turkey, Persia, Mysore, 
Baroda, Bhopal, and Travancore have been able to do. 

Almost as soon as our men got the franchise, they 
did not hesitate in giving us our share ; and now that the 
women of India are coming forward and taking an active 
part in the political life of the country, the solution of all 
these problems will not be difficult to find. With women 
to guide in the social matters, the men of a countiy can 
achieve greater success in social reform. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the ultimate form of 
government decided upon, we hope that this Conference - 
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Will not treat us in the waj we hare been treated in the- 
Goremment of India Dispatch 

The fate of half the population of the country has 
been decided m one sentence Had that one sentence 
said that sex should be no disqualification for women in 
any waj ne would ha\e rejoiced But, to finish nearly 
IGO milhon of His Majesty s subjects by saying that no 
special proTisiQU should be made for women, shows a 
complete lack of undcrstandiog But, if others have 
blundered, we hope and pray that this Conference wiU not, 
and It will gne women their adequate share m the adminis- 
tration of their country 

Sir, with yonr permission, I earnestly appeal to the 
British Delegation as well as to my countrymen, to sit 
around this table in a spirit of mutual co operation and 
goodwill With oolj one aim and ono object in new — 
that of finding a suitable constitution for India — a 
constitution u Inch, wliilo satisfying the legitimate aspira 
tiODS of an ancient nation like India, by giving it full 
Dominion Status, nith certain resenations, of course, for 
the transitional period, the fewer the better, should be the 
means of removing mistrust and suspicion and should 
establish au everlasting bond of friendship between 
England and India (Applause ) 

I appeal to jou all let us not sit down in the spirit of 
the niler and the mled, but os friends, with sjmpatlietic 
hearts, and open minds, to amvo at n conclusion which 
will help the saffering masses of the country that ue love 
India, bruised and aching, w laohiug up to us — rather not 
ontj India but the whole world is looking up to us — to 
spread the balm of goodwill and friendsliip — Let as not 
disappoint them Jfay Almighty God bless our efforts^ 
(Prolonged applause) 



. SIR MIHZA M. ISMAIL 


Mr. Chairman : I shall be as brief as possible. I only" 
wish to say that in the opinion of those I am privileged’ 
to represent at this Conference^ the time has come for- 
making a radical change in the system of government in 
India. That is a change which seems equally necessary- 
in the interest of both countries — not more necessaiy for 
India than it is for Great Britain, Great Britain which is- 
only less dear to us than our own IMotherland. To my- 
mind, the success of this Conference will be judged 
mainly by this test ; How far have we been able to bring- 
England and India closer together in bonds of true friend- 
ship and unity ? India wants to remain within the Empire 
as an equal partner with the rest. She has no desire to- 
sever her connection with Great Britain. As Mr. Jayakar 
said the other day, this cry of independence is only a cry 
of despair. I would attach no importance to it^ save as an- 
indication of the intense desire felt by the people generally- 
for greater opportunities of self-expression and self- 
development. 

There is, I believe, general agreement with the- 
view, both in this Conference and outside, that the future 
government of India should be- constructed on a federal' 
basis. What exactly is meant by this term “ federal ” in 
its application to the peculiar conditions of India, will have- 
to be discussed- and determined in committee. That — ^I 
mean the constitution of the Central government — is the- 
fundamental issue before this Conference. 

By agreeing to join an all-India federation, the Ruling- 
Princes have rendered incalculable service to their Mother- 
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land at this most critical juoctare ia her history. Their 
-attitade has enormously facilitated the work of tins Con- 
ference and lias made the whole political problem 
•of India more susceptible of satisfactory solution than it 
would have been otherwise- I am one of those 
who entertain no doubt whatever that the Princes 
■will never have any reason to regret their^decision, and 
•tint they and their Slates will, occupy a position, as 
hoQonrahle as it will be assnred, in the futuie councils 
•of their common motherland. 

India is a land of many creeds and many ^communities 
and diverse interests, but I believe that it is this very 
diversity that will go far to ensure the re»juiaite]’8tability ia 
the democratic institutions that are proposed to be esta- 
blished in her country. 

Another matter upon which we— I mean the ‘Indian 
aectioDS of the Coofereoce— are agreed is that a measure 
of responsibility should be introduced at the centre if the 
■constitution is to work aatistactorily and is to enjoy an 
adequate ni»a»tiro of conddence and support from the peo- 
ple. iVhatcVPi may be tbe risks and the difficulties in 
taking such n -tep — and they are undoubtedly consider- 
able — the llniisli Goveriiineat will, we all hope, come to the 
conclusion tint a solution which does not satisfy the people 
at large is no solution at all. It can ueilber work smoothly 
nor Lodure for any lengih of time. A constitution wiiicli 
provides full autunoiny In the Provinces, responsibility at 
the centre (subject to such transitional safcguauls as may be 
nocoiaarj’ and unavoidable) and a close association between 
Ilritish India nod the States in mntters of common con- 
cern— this, let us hop!*, may bo th>* result of our delibera- 
tions here, a result which, I Tcolure to think, would satisfy 
.all reasonable people in India. 
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lu conclusion, I sliould like toj assure my fellow dele- 
agates from Britisli India that we Indian States whole 

heartedly join with them in their ^PP^al to the British 
mation to set India on the high to self-government. 

I would, at the same time, venture ™y countrymen 
to remember — I hope I shall not P® misunderstood, for I 
think I speak nothing but the truth that great 

journey cannot be accomplished piK^cessfully, nor can those 
patriotic aspirations, ours as much M f^i^irs, be fully realis- 
ed except in company of their States, 

■ and, ma}” I also add, with the gooj^"'^^^^ co-operation 

•of Great Britain. 


SIR C P RAMASWAMI AlYAR 


Ifr Chairmao The first temptation to ^bicli I felt 
I was likelj^ to succumb was to controvert certain state 
ments wLich ha%e been made, and to allnde in passing to 
certain misconceptions that were apparentlj present even 
to those who had large ezpeiience of Indian affairs On a 
very memorable occasion an English statesman urged 
hi3 audience to consult a lai^e map It is sometimes 
astonishing that on occasions of tins kind the history of 
England and the history of India are apt to be forgotten 
Let me, in passing — not m a spirit of repioach — advert 
onl} to three matters My Lord Peel referred to mono 
poUc" Did he remember that m 1721 there was a prohibv 
tion of imports into England of any Indian printed calicoes 
Did he advert to the senes of statutes beginning from the 
leign of Queen Lhzabeth which prevented Indian goods 
reaching England? Did he remember what took place m 
1871 nhen the representatives of a great trading federation 
remarked upon the calamity of new mills being erected in 
Bomba) ? But I shall not dwell on that aspect of the 
matter any further Let us consult large maps Let us 
have advertence to the history of England and the hisloij 
of India 

It IS often said that the professional politician is rife 
in India, but let it be remembered that the object of the 
professional politician and of every other politician, is to 
seek what is bejond politics and what is bojood the tran 
Blent needs of the hour — the prosperit) and the content 
inent of the people In the lew remarks which I shall 
permit mjself I shall have reference only to that loii had 
a great and magnificent gathering here at the Imperial 
Conference "What was the object and outlook of that 
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'Britislj Dominions have had their own experiences in this 
matter'^ Have they not profited by their experiences? 
Have not great countries like the United States had 
financial dis-equllibrinm ? Has that country not benefited 
by its experience ? After all, in financial matters more 
than in any other the school of experience is the best 
school at which to learn, and we shall never learn unless 
we emerge from the position of being in stain ^npillari. 

When we came to this Conference we came in some 
doubt and hesitation, hut it has been rightly remarked by 
the Lord Peel that the Government of India Despatch has 
already become out of date. The memorable attitude of 
the Indian Princes and the line they have taken has made 
that despatch absolutely out of date. The ideal of fedcrn- 
tion, not as a dim and distant ideal but as a matter of 
practical politics, which is adumbrated nod envisaged by 
the Indian Princes in their assembled might and power 
has made the Government of India Despatch out of date. 
But more tiian that it must be aaid that the march of 
events will make all these despatches, memoranda and 
reports out of date, because India, let it be granted, has 
now joined together in the determination to solve its own 
problems through its own men, aided by the best brains, 
by the best talent and by the best goodwill on the part 
of Great Britain — but only aided. 

There ore two more points with which I desire to 
deal. Something was said about n-H. Tlio Viceroy’s 
speech and declaration not making any promise of 
immediate translatiou of 8elf*governmeDt into practice. 
Let us not hear of that in this Conference, I beseech 
you. The only thing to bo decided at tliis Conference 
is, Is it possible to go back to India and make 
dor a contented India? There was an idea thrown out to 
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the effect Well, let this Conference arrive at a result • 
what will happen ? You will fjo back to India and you 
will probably find that irresponsible men will wrest all the 
power out of your hands, and that will be to the disadvan- 
tage of India and England alike.” Make that impossible. 
And you will make it impossible only if this Conference 
achieves something real and substantial. The only way in 
winch to take it out of the power of the irresponsibles to 
rum things is to make it possible for the irresponsible ' to • 
become responsible. You will undoubtedly make the 
irresponsible responsible if you make something which is 
worth striving for, dying for, yearning and longing for as- 
the result of this Conference. I firmly believe that opinion 
in this Conference will be unanimous that the only way of 
producing peace and goodwill and contentment and com- 
radeship between India and England is to hammer out a 
system of government which will enable the most restless - 
spirits of India to feel that they have brought into beino- a 
constitution worth working in. If that is done this Confer- 
ence will have achieved a, great result. If we have to go ■ 
back to our country and say that we have brought back 
only a halting or fragmentary system of government not 
worth working for or yearning for, we shall have failed 
Then will arise the calamity to which allusion was made’ 
Then will arise the calamity of the irresponsible coming to’ 
positions of power and influence. On the other hand if 
with the co-operation of the Indian Princes and British 
Indians, if with the co-operation of British statesmen and 
Indian statesmen, we achieve real self-government, we shall 
make It impossible for those who have not the best ideals 
of both countries before their mind’s eye to do what they- 
may otherwise do. ^ 



LORD READING 


This is indeed a memorable Conference. I have 
'been more and more impressed as I have listened to every 
speech that has fallen from those who have addressed ns. 
It is memorable in the first place because it marks a stage 
in the development of the constitutional advance of India. 
Hitherto the process has never been adopted of a Round 
Table Conference to discuss the propositions befoi'e the 
Government; but very often — U may be too often, as I 
have sometimes (bought — in the past decisions of the 
Government were formulated and invUalions then issued to 
attend a Cooference to change them if possible. Obviously 
India was anxious to change that system, and for my 
part I am glad tliat this has happened; I think it gives 
India a fairer chance when sho can pat her case before 
the Government has como to conclusions, instead of having 
to argue against something already determined and in 
which, no dovrbt, every consideration has been taken into 
account before the decision was reached. 

Eov that reason, I think we ate all pleased when 
the proposal was made that this Round Table Conference 
should take place, but I do not think we quite appreciated 
how important it would bo ; indeed, I am sure even those 
who sot out from India for this country to take part in this 
historic Conference did not realise then the events 
that have Iiappened since wo have been here. If 
I may be permitted to do so, I should like to say 
first, perhaps out of a gallantry we all like to display 
in the presence of ladies, that this Conference is 
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'markcrl fii-sf by (bo presence of Tndinn Indies. 
'That is a distinct ndv.nnco by tbe East. 1 should 
like to remark timt ns 1 study tbe nfinirs of tbo 
East from day to day, I nm every day more and more 
astonished at (be rnpiditj*, tbe almost dnzzlinp: swiftness 
with ebicb the East seems to outdistance tbe "West. Here 
is a movement which has almost onh* just started in India. 
In my time it was only bepnninjr, and yet here at this 
moment we have tbo ladies present and taking j)art in our 
debates. 

Now let me (urn to wbnt, to my mind, is a distinct 
historical advance in the lustor}* of India, wliicb once it has 
begun can never stop, once it has left its imprint, ns it has, 
can never be effaced, which is going to take India further, 
perhaps, than some of us ever thought when wo Imve had 
visions before us of what India might achieve. Wc have 
now our minds enlarged, our ai’ca of vision extended, our 
'horizon infinitely widened, because we have the Princes 
taking part witli us and with Britisli India. 

The Government of. India, as you are aware, 
has always had these two seperato limbs, so to speak, 
■of the government. On the one hand it has to deal 
with the Princes of India ; on the other, it deals with 
British India. Think of the improvement ns they have 
themselves portrayed it in various speeches to-day ! 
Think of all that is open to us if now wo proceed together 
to form a government for all India, a United States of 
India, as it has been termed, which will in truth bo the 
■greatest conception of federation, should it take place, 
that the world has yet seen. It is unique in its character 
and quite remarkable in its extent. There is no sub- 
continent, no nation and certainly no country that I can 
’think of in the world that can present to yon, to ns, to the 
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world, the pictare as we see it and as it is now portrayed 
before ns Never can this be paralleled Here you have the 
rulers of greit Indiau States the representatives of His- 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of the great and powerful 
State of Hyderabad tbe representatives of Mysore, again a. 
State which has always, if I may be permitted to say so, 
taken the lead in tbe advance towards moT« constitutional 
government of Baroda, which certain!} has not lingered 
behind and of man) others — should like to go riglit 
through them, hut time does not permit — the very picture- 
they have brought before us shows us the rulers coming 
here and *nking part with the representatives of British 
India because like them they feel the call of the Alotber 
country and they pnt before you their desire to join in 
all that may be for tbe good of India 

Now let me turn to the mam subject that ne baie- 
to discuss but before doing so I should like to say how 
deepl} impressed I am by the speeches that we have heard 
during the whole course of the discussion and also by the 
conversations that I have been enabled to haie outside this 
room with those who are representing the various parts of 
India 

In approaching the subject of Inlta, I speak here 
to day on behalf of tbe Liberal section of Farhament, but 
I speak also on behalf of myself, and yon will permit me 
to say on mj own behalf that I have a profound interest in 
Indian affairs 1 can never forget nil that happened in 
India, I shall always recall it and always have an abiding 
lor India and ihe memories it has me 
I have told you Sir, that I speak for the Liberals 
IVe arc here diicossing two mam questions, as I under 
itand It The first is the one propounded by you Sir, as* 
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to wlietlier the future constitution should be on a federal or 
a unitarj basis. The other is incidental to it and arises- 
from it, for you have Mr. Prime JHuistcr, set us if good 
example by .nl1o^YiDg the fullest latitude of debate, so [that* 
there shall bo no technicalities introduced into this great 
discussion. "Wo have therefore been able to speak of* 
everything. 

What stands out most is, of course, the demand for 
advance in constitutional government. Let me first deal 
with that one aspect of it. Dominion status is a vague 
tenn. I am not going back on all that has happened 
in the past; we want to deal with the questions- 
as the}* now stand. Dominion status I gather to mean 
a status equal to that of the other Dominions within the 
Empire. That is the true meaning of it. It has never- 
been defined ; no lawyer has ever attempted to put 'it into- 
definition, but I do not suppose anyone will doubt that 
that is what in truth is meant by it. Keep that meaning 
of it clear in your minds, because if you do I think youi 
must see that there are very many questions to be 
considered and discussed before yon can get quite to the 
ultimate goal which you naturally strive to attain. Let 
me add this, so that I may clear the ground and not take- 
up further time in discussion. Speaking on behalf of 
those with whom I am associated, let me say we most 
fully accept the statement that the natural issue of the 
Declaration of 1917 is that of Dominion status, and that 
the implication of the words used is Dominion status. We 
do not wish to discuss for a moment fine shades of 
difference ; they may have had their place, and I take full 
responsibility for having at one time thought that they hadl 
their place, that responsibility properly falls on mo andt 
jiot on others; We have had questions raised and answers 
12 
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^Wen which have cleared the ground, and we ace now 
dealing with the subject as it stands before us. 

I would ask you to bear this in mind. Let me 
say that though I speak for the Liberal section and 
have no right to speak (or any other, I hope that when any 
one of us belonging to any one of tbe thiee sections 
•of Parliament speaks in connection wth India, we shall 
always speak as one Parliament and not as members of 
different sections of Parliament. I hope that in the end 
we may be able to cnutinue that unity in Parliament which 
we have sought so hard to maintain. Put, speaking once 
more for our own section, let me say that we Liberals, who 
inherit the great traditions of liberty and self government 
which have distinguished this country, and who try in our 
bumble way to carry on in tbe avenues that btre been 
marked out for us, have uo desire ia the slightest degree— 
and not only no desire but no iotention— to deviate from 
the promises made. Ia that at least I am quite sure I 
apeak not only for my own section but for Parliament. 
Whatever has been promised stands. jThere may be 
differences of opinion between us, there may be differ- 
ences of opinion between you from India and we from 
Britain, as to the pace at which we should advance; but 
there can be no differenco of opinion with regard to the 
goal we seek to reach, .and indeed we shall do everything 
we possibly can to lielp in reaching that goal. 

But I would just remind you that, after nil, the object 
■of this Conference is to arrive at proposals wliich will be 
submitted to Parliament by His Majesty's Government, 
and it is hoped aith at any rate some considerable assent. 
That is tbo purpose for which we are here and tbe ultimata 
conclusion which will bo reached oftor all our discussions. 
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'I have no desire or intention to Inhe np time in discussing 
the ditlicvrlties which must arise. 

But, Sir, we must speak with sincerity, we must speak 
nvith frankness, as all have recognised. You will forgive 
me if I use a strong expression, but it is only expressing 
what I have beard in different directions from many of you, 
when I say that it is idle to sa}’ that at this moment there 
•could be anything like crpiality of status— that is 
constitution status — in India with the Dominions. It is 
idle at this moment because there arc other questions that 
come\in which mu-<t be discussed, and, indeed, no one 
could more freely have recognised this than Sir Toj 
Bahadur Sapru, who introduced the subject. Begin, for 
example, with the Army. — I am not going to suggest how 
’it should be dealt with — then there .are foreign affairs and a 
■number of other questions, but in the end, whatever the 
proposal is, it udll liave to be decided by Parliament ; it is 
Parliament that must consider, and Parliament that has to 
'be persuaded. 

'Will you let me remind you that there is already a 
Yariety of literature available. There is the Simon 
•Commission ; it is true, we know the history of it, it does 
not commend itself to you, but let me remind you again 
-that it contains . a mass of most valuable material, and, 
speaking for myself, I have the greatest admiration for 
'the work that Sir John Simon has done, and for those who 
were associated with him in it. Those of you who are, for 
reasons not to be entered into at the moment, too ready to 
•throw aside the report of the Simon Cpmmission, may • 
perhaps be more minded to study that of the Government 
-of India. One of the striking things is that in the Eeport 
of the Government of India as we have got it now 
tthe Viceroy and the Members of Council, both British, 
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anaiDdiBn, gning their -news, you willfind that there is 
not much difference between that and the conclusions 
amved at, m the mam, by the Statutory Couimissihn 

Blit I want to pass from that and get on to what I 
conceive to be the subject we are considering to day that 
IS, nhether are not this Government is to be on a rederali 
system I have one observation with regard to both these 
Eeports The Statutoiy Commission lays great stress 
upon federation, tries all it can to direct oiir attention to 
federation, and make it tlie ultimate goal The Govern 
ment of India takes the same view, only regarding it as 
more distant Since then, as has been said by more than 
one speaker, a great change has taken place because of 
the Princes and I will deal just now with their position 
■very briefly I am dealing merely with this particular 
consideration because that is the subject of the 
debate wo liaie before ns The Princes have explained 
their position, I cannot, of course, go into the various' 
considerations put forward Tliey do not all agree in 

detail, that was not to be expected, but we shall, I hope, 

arrno at conclusions when we sit around the table and ti4 
to settle the great question But what I do feel— and I 
have It well in mind— is the pertinence of the poetic 
exhortation, if I may be permuted to say so, which his 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar addressed to us at this 
Table, and the invocation winch followed from it And 
I would try and rise with him and all of jou to the 
pinnacles and not lose mj way in the woods, where Imight 
notfind the straight and clear path I would keep stramht 
on looking ahead, stnr.ng to banish distrust, to create tmst 
and in that way we may work together with one under 
standing, witl. one purpose, to do the best wo can in the 
interests of India, and that tins federation of All India 
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"this great and mighty conception, may bo reached with the 
assistance of the Princes and of 3miirselves, In the end 
we may lookback to the days of this Conference and 
realise that this Conference has done one great thing, that 
it has accomplished this principle of federalism, and I 
hope — but, of course, that is entirely for you — that we may 
'be able by a unanimous conclusion to arrive at the result 
that we should not proceed to consider the federal system, 
that that should be our work, quite understanding, of 
course, that no one is bouud to detail, that we are dealing 
only with the principle. But if we do accomplish that, 
than this Conference will have succeeded to a great extent 
at the start, and will have changed, as I understand it, the 
whole aspect of the situation as it existed before the Con- 
ierence met. (Applause). , 
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Mr. Prime Minister : Before I begin to ad6ress tbis- 
Conference, may I a3d a wmd of congratulatiop to the 
gracions lady who addressed us this morning. Speaking 
on behalf of all of us, whether the British Delegation, the 
Princes, or the other Delegates from India, we congratulate 
her most heartily on the most wonderful speech that I 
haT8 heard from the lips of an Indian woman on so- 
momentous an occasion. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you hare unfortunately, on this 
last day, curtailed our time of speaking, and therefore, 
although 1 had hoped to address you from notes, yet, 
lest I should wander and take up too tnuth of your time,. 
I will confine myself to reading what I have to say^ 

Much has already been said, at this table, on the 
supreme giavity of the issues that agitate India to day; 

I can hardly add, with any words of mine, to the volame 
of testimony that is forthcoming from speaker after speaker 
who brings to this couotiy very recent and intimate know- 
ledge of the national morement that has long since stepped 
beyond the proverbial lawyer, and has entered the hearts 
and homes of all classes of people and in all parts of the 
country. It is a mass movement that has got in its grip, 
the Tnind of India — not the literate classes only — as it 
is often alleged in this country. Let that stern fact bo 
clearly recognised and properly appreciated. 

I will refer in the first place to a few of the admirable 
speeches, as for example those of Sir TeJ Bahadur 
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Sapru and Sir Mulmniniad Shafi. I naturally refrain' 
from referring to the utterances of the members of my own 
Order, because the}* embodied my own personal views. 
Those that I do refer to were so frank and explicit that,, 
in my humble opinion, the Conference should be grateful 
to the speakers for putting the issues on both sides with, 
such clarity. Our congratulations are due to all of them, 
particularly to Sir 'rcj llahadur Sapru for his masterly 
review of the ])Osition in British India to-day about which,, 
be is eminently qualified to speak. We, the Ruling Princes,. 
Sir, represent the conservative element in the Indian polity,, 
and yet we cannot aflbrd to ignore tlio fact that times are 
changing rapidly and that the doctrine of “ Festina Lcnte 
is not suitable to the pace^^of progress which the hhanging 
conditions imperatively demand. We have the example 
of England before us to follow. England preserves even in 
her wonderful progress a sober conservative outlook and. 
yet takes rapid strides, without losing grip of the essentials- 
of stability. 

I must not allow this opportunity to pass without a 
reference to the striking speech delivered by His Highness 
the lllaharaja of Kashmere, on the opening day of the 
Conference. In a few well chosen sentences. His Highness 
laid before you the ideals which animate us and the expec- 
tations which prompted us to attend this Conference. 

We have alw'ays stood for the steady progress of our 
country. We have the staunchest possible faith in the 
destiny of India as a whole, — it cannot be otherwise. We 
have inherited its traditions, it# culture, its instincts, its- 
honour. Our ancestors shaped its history at one period or 
another. We have rejoiced when it prospered, we have- 
suffered when it suffered. On many occasions our blood 
has been shed in her defence. And though in the alteredi 
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conditions of to day we may sometimes be judged harshly 
•even by our own countrymen, we have always held nearest 
to our heart her prestige and her honour 

Sir, it may interest, particularly the British delegates, 
to know that the word “ Subject ’ had no place m our 
vocabulary In our language our subjects are known as 
■our “ Praja ” which is a Sanskrit word meaumg “ Children 
In that concept there is no tinge of subordination which is 
implied in the Latin root of the word ‘subject ' A prince 
and Ills people — Tiembeis of a united household — living 
together as father and children is a concept that is very 
dear to the Oriental raind and it underlay Oriental politj 
I am not talking just now of the compaTalive merits of 
democracy and monarchy I am only alluding to the 
culture of India and of the polity to which it gave rise As 
Hia Highness the Kaharaja of Bikaner said, traditions of 
■centuries of Kingship are logramed m our being But we 
at once recognise the obligations of Uulership— ‘the 
obligations which are immense and proportioned to the 
■sanctity of the united family ideal Such being the Indian 
tradition the solution we are seeking of this problem with 
winch we are confronted must be found in consonance with 
that tradition 

My puipose therefore is to bring home to this 
gathering the vital necessity of satisfying the aspirations of 
India as a whole, if she is to continue os a contented and 
vigorous member of the Dntish ComraonweaUh of Nations 
I ha\e no hesitation in saying that her association with 
<jreat Britain is not merely a historic event it is an event 
of great import It is Providential It cannot bo other 
wise for we find two countries, sejmiated geographically 
and culturally, though not racially, brouglit together in the 
closest contact and the most intimate association And I 
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-5ay advisedly racially, Sir, because Mr. Baldwin was good 

• enough in a memorable speech he uttered about a year 
■ago, and which created a profound and happy feeling in 
India, to refer to Indians and Englishmen as coming from 

^the great Aryan stock. As Lord Peel very rightly said, we 
in India have always appreciated the great work that 
Britain has done. Britain has done well by India in a 
variety of ways. She has developed her resources and 
modernised many of her institutions, above all she has esta- 
'blished peace and tranquillity. All this is acknowledged 
nnd gratefully appreciated. 

Three boons in particular stand to the eternal credit of 
Oreat Britain. I will give the first place to the Pax 
Britannica, which has enabled India to make much material 
progress. She has given India a unifying medium through 
’the English language, the noble literature of which has 
helped to introduce a new spirit of liberty and self-respect. 
Thirdly India’s connection with England has proved to the 
world that the two countries are complementary to each 

• other, and to-day the world stands to benefit by the 
mutual “ give and take ” of the two countries of which they 

••are eminently capable. * 

Speaking for myself, I have been educated in this 
•country and have spent many years of my life here. 
England is almost as much my cultural and spiritual home 
-as India; its great institutions and its political life have 
been to me, a perennial source of refreshment. From her 
I have imbibed much that is ennobling and elevating. 
Mr. President, my hopes centre in the perpetuation of the 
British connection, which in my belief is a guarantee of 
the advancement of my country and of her future 
(greatness. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm has asked us to federate with 
British India , we are prepared to federate so long as our 
internal autonomy is preseired and our present Hardships 
are remedied We the Ruling Princes are jealous of 
interference by others m oor methods of Government Wo 
therefore feel bound to refrain from making any suggestions 
about the exclusively domestic problems of British India 
Subject to an«*h mutual freedom in loternil affairs, let us 
saj that for all questions of common concern, we regard 
federation ^iith British India as being both possible and 
desirable at tbe earliest date As I see the position, 
British India in federation will continue to manage 
Its own affairs — ^its great provinces adjusting them 
relations between tbemseWes So also the States,— 
possibly assisted by a Slates Council — will continno to 
mansge their own affairs Bnl for ill matters of common 
concern there must be a Federal Conncil, composed of 
anlborised representatives, from British India and the 
States I see no reason why a federation should not be 
effected as soon as the difficult matters uhich fall to be 
adjusted can be settled, and I feel sure that only by 
federation can those aspirations for the dignity and status 
of India which ue all of us entertain, in dae time be 
achieved, — namely the equality of stains with the sister 
dominions witbm the Bmpire 1 must reiterate that 
no federation has ever come into being, in which tbe 
federal units did not know that their rights u ere niere 
fore while asking for federation, ue also ask for the 
“judicial’ ascertainment of the nghts of the States Tlio 
present position that the Paramount Pouer can at will 
over ride the treaties is extremely unsatisfactorj It is so 
utterly inconsistent with the Royal Proclamation m uhich 
the world u as told that the treaties uith the States are 
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inviolate and inviolable after they had been similarly 
pronounced to , be sacred and sacrosanct. But for the 
existence of the States there -would have been no use of 
the -n’ords ‘ Paramount Power.’ 

I am making no secret about the feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity in which the States have been plunged by 
the enunciation of a doctrine which empowers the Govern- 
ment of India to override all treaties, engagements and 
sanads, on the plea of Paramountcy. I would plead, with 
all the emphasis at my command, that this uncertainty 
should cease and that all vagueness attaching to the con- 
ception of Paramountcy should give place to a clear 
formula which should be the outcome of a considered 
decision given by a competent and impartial tribunal. 

The Butler Ileport, the Simon Report, the Govern- 
ment of India despatch have all failed to satisfy the parties 
concerned. 

A contented India is, it is superfluous to say, an econo- 
mic necessity. It is our keen desire to see that trade 
between England and India develops in volume and import- 
ance. A large number of my subjects and those of my 
neighbour. His Highness the Maharao of Kutch, reside in . 
Bombay and carry on business in cloth. I know as a 
positive fact that their annual turnover goes over 2 to 3 million 
sterling or 30 crores of rupees. It is not a small stake 
that these merchants of ours possess in the Bombay market. 
But both I and the Maharao of Kutch are helpless at the' 
present moment. The policy of boycott, which may I tell 
you, is gaining in strength as time goes by, and hits them 
very hard, and it would be useless on our part to induce 
them to resume their trade relations with British merchants 
in the present circum'stances because it would l^e futile. 
An early settlement, therefore, of the Indian problem is o£ 
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the utmost importance. If Manchester is prosperous again, 
a great deal of unemployment in the Jforth would dis* 
appear. 

So far as all those present at this Conference desire 
to remain within the British Empire as eq^ual partners, in 
so far as we all are sincerely firm in our devotion to the 
King Emperor, what is the obstacle in the way of conced- 
ing India’s demand? At any rate what is to prevent a 
declaration of policy by His Majesty's Government at this 
late date ? Such a declaration, with the association of 
several parliamentaiy parties, will greatly facilitate the 
'Work of the Committees to be appointed. One thing is 
certain — if those who have come to this Conference go 
bach to India without the Parliament of Britain making it 
clear that the minimum constitutional demands of India will 
be conceded, not only will this Conference have been held 
in vain, but I am much afraid that such a fiasco would 
strengthen beyond measure the extremist party in India. 

I therefore submit, in the interests of both countries, with 
all the emphasis at my command that the recognition of 
India’s status within the Empire and her right to be mis- 
tress of her own affairs as early as reasonably possible 
should not be left in any doubt. (Applause.) 
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I have beep honoured bj the Landlords representing - 
the different Provinces and their important interests to be 
their spokesman on this historic occasion. I have been 
charged with this duty bj’’,' amongst others, men like Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan of Chitiri from the United 
Provinces, the Maharaja Darbhanga of Bihar and Orissa, 
and the Raja of Parlakimedi, Madras. They, in their 
turn have varied experience and wide interest. I also 
represent the landlords of my own Province of Bengal^ 
large and small, and that wider circle including the land- 
lords who desire self-government for India for an integral 
part of the British Empire. 

The discussions to which we have hitherto listened, 
have, /I tliink, made it abundantly dear that on the British 
Indian side, both amongst the Muslims, and amongst the 
Hindus, there is a passionate desire for responsibility in • 
the centre. When leaders of experience, position and 
' moderation like Sir Muhammad Shafi on the Muslim side, . 
and like my esteemed friend Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the 
other have asked for responsibility in the centre, when 
Their Highnesses the Indian Princes have shown such 
sympathy with British Indian aspirations, one can easily 
draw the conclusion that the desire for such responsibility 
is almost universal. The landlords. Sir, are as keen as • 
any other section of their countrymen on the question of 
self-government, but being in a minority .they naturally 
desire a constitution which will ensure the protection of 
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-their interests along with those of the other minorities 
They also desire that their class should have separate 
and adequate representation both in the Provinces 
^nd in the centre. They would further point out that 
in order to make respootible government a success 
there must be justice to all classes and interests, including 
Iheira. They feel, like others, the urgent need for the 
establishment of harmony and peace in the country; indeed, 
they feel it more than the dwelleis in urban areas. They 
realise that progress must depend on the maintenance of 
social equilibrium, and that tbe stable elements should 
have their place in the new constitution. They feel that 
no political arrangement io India has a chance of success 
which is not firmly rooted In the structure of Indian 
society. 

The landlords, Sir, are naturally more intimately 
concerned with the rural areas, and with the interests and 
problems of such areas, and we know that more than 226 
millions out of the 247 railUoas in British India live in 
rural areas. Self govertiment in India uill not be worthy 
of the name unless adequate nod suitable — mark the word 
suitable — representation bo given to rural areas and to the 
classes intimately concerned with those interests. Adequate 
provision should therefore be made for the representation 
of rural areas with a view to improving their present 
educational and economic coaditions. ( Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, we are repeatedly told that self'govemment 
in ladia is really a graft and not a growth. Is that so ? 
In the urban areas, with 50 years of experience in munici- 
pal politics and in council elections, with the keen desire of 
the educated classes who follow ITestem systems, is self- 
government not yet n growth in urban areas ? But if you 
tom to the rural areas, if you approach the question of self- 
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government in rural areas as an Indian problem, I venture 
to submit that you will look upon it in true perspective and 
see that it is really a growth. 

When dynasties tumbled, when Empires faded, when 
legions thundered by, the village communities of India had 
their own self-government, and self-government Under 
those conditions is much more difficult than self-govern- 
ment in the static state of society which you have in 
England or in many of the Western countries. But, mind 
you, in the future self-government of India do not forget 
the kind of self-government to which our rural areas are 
accustomed. In course of time, in the course of another 50 
• or 70 years, given the chance, the rural areas will appre- 
ciate the ballot box and will be able to use the ballot box 
- as efficiently as the urban areas. 

There is another point which, speaking on behalf of 
■rural interests and also on behalf of the landlords who are 
intimately concerned with rural interests, I desire to make 
and that is the inadequate provision which has hitherto 
been made for social services in rural areas. The land- 
lord cannot collect his rents unless his tenants are pros- 
perous. In this connection I will refer to the Simon 
Commission’s Report, and draw my conclusion from what 
is tkerein described. The average income of a native of 
■these Isles is £l00 a year. The average income of the 
'Indian, according to the most optimi'Stic estimate accepted 
'by the Simon Commission, isRs. 107 a year. According 
to a less optimistic estimate it is only Rs. 80. The British 
Indian Delegation are familiar with the unemployment 
problem. Comparing an annual income of £l00 a year 
■granted in these Isles, what is £6 or £8 a year in the case 
of a native of India, in spite of the advantages of a tropical 
•climate ? And this figure represents the average income 
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including the income of rich and poor, and includin'' the- 

income of the urban areas. With your knowledge of the 
acuteness of the unemployment problem in your couoliy, 
you can appreciate what hnman existence is on an income 
of £G or £8 a year. 

^ ^ But what 18 the good of stating all this unless you 
British and we Indians join onr hands in uplifting 
250,000,000 of our fellow beings ? The three political 
parties of this country can really gWe us a helping hand. 
In the limited time at my disposal I will not go into 
details, but if the British Delegation will give me a 
chance I venture to say that I shall be able to place before 
them a scheme by which your unemployment problem 
will be rapidly reduced and by which the problem of 
India— namely, the uplift of the rural masses — will be 
solved in a comparatively quick time. 

Before I conclude I would like to refer to two import- 
ant speeches — one by Lord Peel and the other by Lord 
Reading. I could follow the speech of Lord Peel; I could 
see the difficulties he pointed out; but, with the utmost 
respect, and perhaps he was carried away by his usual 
eloquence, I could not understand whether Lord Reading 
really wanted to give us self-government immediately. Bat 
I could see Lord Peel’s attitude. His attitude was ‘'Yes 
we may be prepared to meet you ifjou can remove certain 
difficulties ; for instance, if you cao set up a constitution 
which will ensure a stable slate of society.” There was 
one very important point raised by Lord Peel. He said 
that if we representatives of India, and the Princes of India 
go back having attained our object there is a very strong 
party in India which will wrest power from our hands. Let 
me assure Lord Peel that if the sentiments of the people 
be satisfied there will be a largo section of extremists who- 
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Sir. Chairman* My‘ purpose in rising to aiidress the 
•Conference is principally to place before it the point of 
view of the Depressed Classes, whom I and my colleague 
Eao Bahadur Shrinivasao have the honour to represent 
regarding the question of coostitutional reform. It is a 
point of view of 43,000,000 people, or one-fifth of the total 
population of British India. The Depressed Classes form 
■a group by themselves which is distinct and separate from 
•the Jlahomedans, and although they are included among 
the Hindus they in no sense form an integral part of that 
■community. Not only have they a separate existence but 
they have also assigoed to them a status which is invidiously 
distinct from the status occupied by any other community 
in India. There are communities in India which occupy a 
lower and a subordinate position. But the position assigned 
to the Depressed Clashes is totally different. It is one 
which is mid way between that of the serf and the slave 
and which may, for convenience, be called servile — with 
this difference, that the serf and the slave were permitted 
to have physical contact, but from which the Depressed 
Classes are debarred. What is worse is that this enforced 
-servility and bar to human intercourse duo to their untouch- 
ability involves not merely the possibility of discrimination 
In public life but actually works out as a positive denial of 
all equality of opportunity and the denial of those most 
elementary of civic rights on which all human existence 
depends. I am sure that tho point of view of a commu- 
nity as laigo as the population of England or^ of Franco 
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•and so heavily handicapped in the struggle for existence 
•cannot but have some bearing on the right sort of solution of 
the political problem, and l am anxious that the Conference 
•should be placed in possession of that point of view at the 
■very start. 

That point of view I will try to put as briefly as I can. 
It is this : that the bureaucratic form of government in 
India should be replaced by a government which will be a 
government of the people by the people and for the phople. 

This statement of tlie view of the Depressed Classes 
I. am sure will be received with ^ome surprise in certain 
•quarters. The tie that bound the Depressed Classes to the 
British has been of a unique character. The Depressed 
Classes welcomed the British as their deliverers from age 
’long tyranny and oppression by the orthodox Hindus. 
They fought their battles against the Hindus, the Mussul- 
mans and the Sikhs, and won for them this great Empire of 
India. The British on their side assumed the role of 
•trastees for the Depressed Classes. In view of such an 
intimate relationship between the parties, this change in 
the attitude of the Depressed Classes towards British rule 
in India is undoubtedly a most momentous phenomenon 
'but the reasons for this change of attitude are not far to 
seek. We have not taken this decision simply because 
we wish to throw in our lot with the majority. Indeed as 
you know there is not much love lost between the majority 
-and the particular minority I represent. Oiu’S is an 
independent decision. We have judged of the existing 
administration solely in the light of our own circumstances 
and we have found it wanting in some of the most 
essential elements of a good government. When we 
•compare our. present, position with ^the one which it was 
-our lot to bear in Indian society of the pre-British 
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dajs we find that instead of marching on we ave- 
only maiking time. Before the British we weie -in' 
the loathsome condition due* to our untonchability. 
Has the British Gorernment done anything to remove it? 
Before the British we conld not draw water from the 
village well. Has the British Government secured us the 
right to the well? Before the British we could not enter' 
the temple. Gan we enter now? Before the British we 
were denied entry into the police Force. Does the British 
Government admit us in the Force? Before the British we 
were not allowed to serve in the Alilitary. Is that career 
now open to us ? To none of these questions we can give 
an affirmative answer. That the British who have held 
80 large a 8u ay over us for ench a long time have done 
some good we cheerfully acknowledge. But there i8> 
certainly no fundamental change in our position. Indeed 
so far M we are concerned tlio Biilish Government has 
accepted the social anaogements as it found them, and has. 
preserved them faithfa’lly in the manner of the Chinese 
tailor who, when given an old coal as a pattern, produced 
with pride an exact replica, rents, patclies and all. Our 
wrongs have remained as open sores and they have not 
been righted although 150 years of Biitish rule have rolled 
away. 

We do not accuse the British of indifference or want 
of sympathy, but what we do find is they aro quite in- 
competent to tackle our problem. If the case was one of 
indifference on!} it would ha^e been n matter of small 
moment, and it w'ould not have made such a profound 
change in our attitede. 

Wliat we have come to realise on a deeper analysis 
of the situation is that it is not merely a case of indiffer- 
ence but it is a' case of sheer incompetence to undertake 
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tlie task.' The Depressed Classes find tlmt tlio British 
Government in India sufiers from two very serious limita- 
tions. There is first of all an internal limitation ^Yhich arises 
from the character, motives and interests of those who arc 
in power which prevents them from sympathising with the 
living forces operating in Indian society, is inimical to its 

■ aspirations, is apathetic to education and does not favour 
swJideshi ; it is not because it cannot favour these things 
but because it is against its cbaracler, motives and interests 
to do so. The second consideration that limits its autliority 
is the possibility of exrcrnal resistance. The Government 
•of India does realise the ncccssit}' of removing the social 
evils which are eating into the vitals of Indian society and 
■which have blighted the lives of the down-trodden classes ; 
the Government of India docs realise that the landlords are 
s<i^uee7.ing the masses dry, and the capitalists are not giving 
the labourers a living wage and decent conditions of work. 
'Yet it is a most painful thing that it has not dared to touch 
•any of these evils. Why? Is it because it has no legal 
■powers to remove them ? Ho. The reason Avhy it does 
•not intervene is because it is afraid that its intervention to 
•amend the existing code of social and economic life will 
rgive rise to resistence. Of ■what good is such a government, 
'to anybody? Under a government paralysed between two 

■ such limitations much that goes to make life good must 
.remain held up. We must have a government in "which 
'•the men in powmr will give their undivided allegiance to the 
'best interest of the country. We must have a government 
nn which men in power knowing where obedience will end 
-and resistance "will begin will not be afraid to amend 
the social and/economic code of life which the dictates 
•of justice and expediency so urgently call for. This 
role the British Government will never be able to play. 
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It is only a gOYCrnment which is of the people* for the- 
people and by the people that will make this possible. 

These axe some of the questions raised by the- 
Depressed Classes and the answers which these questions 
seem to carrj*. This is the conclusion which the Depressed 
Classes have come to : namely that the Sureaucratic 
Government of India with the best of motives will remain 
powerless to effect any change so far as our particular 
grievances are concerned. We feel that no body can 
remove our grievances as v/ell as we can and we cannot 
remove them unless we get political power in our own- 
hands. No share of this political power can evidently 
come to U8 so long as the British Government remains as 
it is. It is only in "s. Swaraj constitution that we stand any 
chance of getting the political power into our own bonds 
without which we cannot bring salvation to our people. 

There is one thing, Sir, to which I wish to draw your 
particular attention. It U this. 1 have not used the 
expression Dominion status in placing before you the 
point of view of the Depressed Classes. I have avoided 
using'it not because I do not understand its implications 
nor does the omission mean that the Depressed Classes 
object to India’s attaining Dominion status. Aly chief 
ground for not using it is that it does not convey the full 
content of wdiat the Depressed Classes stand for. The 
Depressed Classes while they stand for Dominion status 
with safeguards wish to lay all the emphasis they 
can on one question and one question alone. And 
that question is, how will Dominion India function?' 
Where will the centre of political power lie? Who will 
have it? Will the Depressed Glasses be heirs to it ? These 
are the questions that form their chief concern. The De- 
pressed Classes leel that they will get - no shred of the- 
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political power unless tlie political niaclnncry for the new 
constitution is of a special make. In the consfructicn 
of that machine certain hard facts of Indian Social 
life must not bo lost sight of. It must be recognised that 
Indian Society is a gradation of castes forming an ascend- 
ing scale of reverence and a descending scale of contempt — 
a system Avhich gives no scope for the growth of that senti- 
ment of eipiality and fraternity so essential for a democratic 
form of Government. It must also be recognised that while 
the intelligentsia is a very necessary and avciy important 
part of Indian societ}' it is drawn from its upper strata and 
although it speaks in the name of the country and leads the 
political movement it has not shed the narrow particularism 
of the class from which it is drawn. In other words what 
the Depressed Classes wish to urge is that the political 
mechanism must take account of and must have a definite 
relation to the psychology of the society for which it i& 
devised. Otherwise you are likely to produce a constitur 
tion which however symmetrical will be truncated one and 
a total misfit to the society for which it is designed. 

There is one point w'ith which I should like to deal 
before I close this matter. We are often reminded that 
the problem of the Depressed Classes is a social problem 
and that its solution lies elsew'here than in politics. We 
take strong exception to this view. We hold that the pro- 
blem of the Depressed Classes will never be solved unless 
they get political power in their own hands. If this is 
true, and I do not think that the contrary can be main- 
tained, then the problem, of the Depressed Classes is, I 
submit, eminently a political problem and must be treated 
as such. We know that political power is passing from 
the British into the hands of those who wield such tremen- 
dous economic, social and religious sway over our. exist- 
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•ence. We are willing that it maj happen though ihe idea 
■of Swaraj recalls to the mind of many of us the ‘tyrannies, 
oppressions and injustices practised upon us in the past 
•and the fear of their recurrence under Swaraj. We are 
prepared to take the inevitable risk of the situation in the 
hope that we shall be installed in adequate proportion as 
the political sovereigns of the country along with our fellow 
countrymen. But we will consent to that on one condition 
and that is that the settlement of our problem is not left to 
■time. I am afraid the Depressed Classes have waited too 
long for time to work its miracle. At every successive 
step taken by the British Government to widen the 
scope of representative Government the Depressed Classes 
tave been systematically left out. No thought has been 
given to their claim for political power. I protest with 
all the emphasis I can that we will not stand this any 
longer. The settlement of onr problem must be a part 
of the general political scttlemont and must not bo left 
over to the sifting sands of the sympathy and goodwill of 
the rulers of the future. The reasons why the Depressed 
Classes insist upon it are obvious. Every one of us knows 
•that the man in po-session is more powerful than the man 
who is out of possession. Every one of us also knows that 
"those in possession of power seldom abdicate in favour of 
-those who are out of it. We cannot therefore hope for tho 
effectuation of tlio settlement of our social problem if we 
allow power to slip into the hands of those who stand to 
lose by settlement unless we are to have another revolution 
to dethrone those whom we have helped to capturo power. 
We prefer being despised for too anxious apprehensions, 
-than mined by too confident a socmity, and I think it 
would be just and proper for us to i.nsist that tho best 
^arantee for the settlement of social problem is the adjust- 
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merit of tlio jmliticnl m.ncliino ntul not tlir will nf 

tlinpo wlin nre cnntvivljt';: to lie Icfr in luifotti'rcil control 

• of tlint machino. 

Wlint adjo'^tinents llio Dcjiroii^ed Oln^ists wnni, 1 will 
place beforo tbe (.'onference at tl)« proper time. All 1 will 
?ay at the pre.'^en? moment is that nlfbou^li we want res- 
ponsible j;o\ erntnen* we do not want a governtnent that 
will only mean n cbnntre of masters. I..et the Le'rislnture, 
be fjilly and realiv rejmesejitative if your exiumtive is 
goinj^ to be fully responsible. 

T am .sorry Mr. President. 1 bad to speak in such jdnin 
words. Put I .saw no help. 'I'lie. Dejiressed Classes have 
Imd no friend. 'J'lie Government lias all nlon;' tised (hem 
only as an excu.se for it.s continued e.xistence. The Hindus 
■ claim them only to deny thmn or belter .still to appropriate 
their rights. The ^^ahonledans refuse to recognize their 
separate existence heennse they fear that these privileges 
may he curtailed by the admis.sion of a rival disowned hy 
one section and unowned hy another. We are left in a ino.st 
intolcralile position to which I am sure tliere is no parallel 
and to which I was bound to call attention. 

Kegarding the. other fjuestion which is set down for 
discussion I am soiTy it was decided to tag it on to a 
general debate. Its importance deserved a session for it- 
self. No justice can be done to it in a passing reference. 
The subject is one in which the Depressed Classes are 
deeply concerned and they rcgai'd it as a very vital ques- 
tion. As a member of a minority wo look to the Central 
Government to act as a powerful curb on the provincial 
majority to save the minorities from the misrule of the 
majority. As an Indian interested in the growth of Indian 
nationalism I must make it plain that I am a strong 

• believer in the unitary form of government and the thought 
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of disturbing it, I must confess, does not please me very“ 
much. This unitary government has been the most potent 
influence in the building up of the Indian nation. That 
process of uniScatlon which has been the result of a unified 
system of government has not been completed and I 
should be loath to withdraw this most powerful stimulus 
in the foimative period and before it has worked out its 
end. However the question in the form in which it is 
placed is only an academic question and I shall be pre- 
pared to consider a federal form if it can be shown that in> 
it local autonomy is not locoasistent with central unity. 

Sir, all that T as a representative of the Depressed' 
Classes need say on their behalf 1 have said. 3Iay I 
crave your indulgence to permit me as an Indian to say 
a word or two generally on the situation which we have 
to meet. So much has been said regarding Its gravity 
that I shall not venture to add a word more to it although 
I am no silent spectator of the movement. What I am 
anxious about is to feel whether we are proceeding on* 
right lines in evolving our solution. 

What that solution should be it rests entirely upon 
the view that British delegates choose to take. Addressing 
myself to them I will say, whether you will meet the 
situation by conciliation or by applying the iron heel must 
be a matter for your Judgement. For the responsibility 
is entirely yours. To such of you as are partial to the 
use of force and believe that a regime of Leltres de 
cachet and the JJosfiYfe will case the situation let me recall 
the memorable words of the greatest teaclier of political 
philosophy, Edmund Burke. This is what he said to the 
British nation when it was faced with the problem of deal* 
jng with the American Colonies : — 
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“ The use of force alone is but temporary. It may 
endure for a moment, but it does not remove the necessity 
of subduing again: a nation is not governed ivbich is 
perpetuall}’ to be conquered. The next objection to 
force is its uncertaint}’. Terror is not always the 
effect of force, and an armament is not a victory. If 
you do not succeed, you arc without resource ; for 
concili.ntion failing force remains, but force failing, no 
further hope of reconciliation is left. Power and Authority 
are sometimes bought b}* kindness, but they can never be 
begged as .arms by an impoverished and defeated violence. 
A further objection to force is, that you impair the object 
by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing you 
fought for (to wit the loyalty of the people) is not the 
thing you recover, but depreciated, sunk, wasted and con- 
sumed in the contest.” 

The worth and efficacy of this advice you all know. 
You did not listen to it and you lost the great continent of 
America. You followed it to the lasting good of yourself 
and the rest of the dominions that are with you. 

To such of you as are willing to adopt a policy of 
conciliation I should like to say one thing. There seems 
to be prevalent an impression that the delegates are called 
here to argue for and against a case for Dominion status 
and that the grant of Dominion status will be dependent 
upon on which side is the victory in this battle of wits. 
With due deference to all who are sharpening their wits I 
submit, that there can be no greater mistake than to make 
the formula of logic govern so live an issue. I have no 
quarrel with logic and logicians. But I warn them against 
the disaster that is bound to follow if they are not careful 
in the selection of the premises they choose to adopt for 
their deductions. It is all a matter of temper whether you 
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will abide by the fall of your logic or whether you will 
refute it as Dr. Johnson did the paradoxes of Berkeley by 
trampling them under his foot. I am afraid it is not 
sufficiently realised that in the present temper of the 
country no constituUon will be workable Avhieh is not 
acceptable to the majority of the people. Tbe time 
when you were to choose and India was to accept 
is gone never to return. Let the consent of the people and 
not the accident of logic be the touchstone of your new 
constitution if you deoire that it should be worked. 



ME. K. T. PAUL 


Mr. Pannirselvam and myself have the honour to- 
represent here'a community which numbers five million 
people. Among the minorities, ours is the next to the 
Moslems in number. It is a steadily growing community. 
It has special advantages of education and training which 
render it far more useful to the country than its numbers 
would indicate. A big proportion of the elementary 
education of the country is manned by its men and women • 
its extended participation in the secondary and collegiate 
education of the country bring it into valuable contact with 
the young manhood and womanhood of the whole country. 
In the voluntary national service of medical relief for 
women the pioneering and the steady progress- of the 
sevvice has^ been possible because of the personnel so 
leadily available from our community. 

As for our rank and file, we are tillers of the soil 
many more of us being labourers than owners of land. 

In all such waj-s we are the servants of our mother- 
land. Though our religion has come from outside-aud 
y derive from it our deepest and mo.st powerful direction 
or oui piuate and public life and relationships— it should 
be realised that we have been in India for 1,700 years ■ 

in “india --ds’ 

r ‘ -•>* ’ 

That section of our community which is situ * 1 , 
wealthiest and the most Vigorous has behn iu thfffind! 
■ngdoms of Travaneore and Cophiu from the Third cfnturjr 
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• o£the Clirlstiaa era. The next great section was esta* 
Wished in the Tamil kingdoms of the South-East in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In all these centuries; 
though' it will not be right to say that there were no diffi- 
culties, in the main it is a fact that we have had freedom 
and piotection under Hindu and Moslem Prince alike. Kor 
do we feel isolated in point of culture and tradition. We 
drink from the same founts of literature, art, and music, 
and in fact the most modern tendencies of even our reli- 
gious thought and expression is to relate them in all loyalty 
to its great history and traditions, to the categories that are 
derived from what is characteristically Indian lore. And 
with the deliberate advaotages that we have of understand- 
ing the best in the mind and spirit of Britain, our commu- 
nity in general and its youth in particular, are now in the 
mid-currents of the nationalistic movement which is surging 
in the country. 'This w.as voiced in no uncertain terms in 
.the resolutions of the AU-Iodia Christian Council which 
met in Lucknow on the 11th of July. I shall ^uoto ono 
section of the second resolution : 

It IS our observation that India has in the last three months 
indicated in the clearest way and in substantial unanimity that her 
place In the British Commonwealth should be that of a Dominion 
and that immediately. India has Indicated this in the most arduous ' 
of ways, the way of suffering and sell-sacrifice. 

The same Council went on to state its views on the 
-Hound Table Conference in these terms : 

Our All-India Conference which met In Lahore last December 
welcomed the proposal of a Bound Table Conference. Wo still 
believe that the solution to the constitutional problems of India 
can be found only at a Conference at which the chief interests are 
adequately and acceptably represented. Wo do have tho faith that 
H. E. Lord Irwin will recommend for participation in that Confer- 
ence persons who are competent to express the views of the varions 
important political parties and who are thoroughly acceptable to 
'them. V^Ile we do welcome tho Conference we wish to make 
-certain points; 
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I will quote only the first of these : 

The mind of India as regards the main issue has already been 
indicated through the way of suffering. This should, therefore, he 
laid down ns the limiting scope of the Eound Table Conference 
withju which and around which all other problems great and small 
•should he worked out. Now that the Viceroy has signified that he 
cannot give any pledge, the Round Table Conterence itself should 
lay this down as the definition of its scope — should lay down Domi- 
nion constitution as the main basis on which all other problems of 
internal and external relationships and responsibilities, as, e.g., of 
the Army, be worked out. 

I shall be asked what precisely is the attitude 
of my community as regards the protection of minorities. 
I am here to say tliat this was considered with the greatest 
care by the All-India Ghvistiau Council, which laid dojsvn. 
Its views which we shall place before the relevant com- 
mittees or sub-committees of this Conference. At this time 
I may be permitted to read only one section of it : 

We are confident that ’our own co.nmunity, especially the insing 
■generation, is well aware of the fact th.at the place of a minority in 
■a nation is its value to the whole nation and not merely unto itself. 
That value depends upon the quality of its life, the standard of its 
'preparation for life’s various activities, the strenuousness with which 
-it throws itself into all avenues of useful services and the genuine- 
ness with which it seeks a common weal. We are well aware 
that in the peculiar social situation in India, even with all the 
values we have indicated, there are and will continue to be un- 
merited hardhships tailing on individtmls and groups. But we 
record our conviction that while many of such hardships and 
'disabilities will be met by such administrative devices as Public 
Service Commissions and by reservation in the Legislatures and 
■Councils, the real solution is to be found in the positive and 
'Constructive methods of the community straining every nerve, to 
make itself qualified, efiBcient, useful, and even indispensable to 
the nation. 

The attitude of our community is thus one of trust. 
We do not ignore the fact of the minorities problem. 
■Situated as we are between two great and powerful 
communities, we- are only too often conscious of the 
fact that we are just forgotten, sometimes to our serious 
^and lasting injury. . But we have every belief that 
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this conference will itnd no difficulty in laying down 
general standards of equitable treatment to all 
citizens without prejudice or favour In the first 
place we anticipate that in the new constitution of 
India theie will be implemented articles setting forth 
such standards as were done m the new constitutions 
which arose at the Irealj of Versailles In the second 
place we anticipate that the Central Government will be 
made strong enough to oveisce the effective maintenance 
of such standards m actual piacUce throughout the country 
in all the Provinces and States In the third place, and 
as my final word, I uish to make one point 

Our religious life brings us lu intimate relations- 
with the life of manj Nations of the West, and our 
community is in a peculiar position to appreciate 
the enormous importance of our country maiDtaioing- 
international relationships m as many hoes ns possible 
We mil fail m our duty if we do not here aud non emphasise 
what indeed is no new idea to our national leaders, that 
our MolhetHnd has evcrj thing to gam bj every tie she 
makes with other natioos, £ast and West Wo would 
mention this specially at tins time because it has a bearing 
un the structure of our constitution We are aware and 
proud of the fact that India, even as a so called ‘ subject 
nation is becoming more and more an inilifence, through 
her literature and philosophj, and what I maj call her 
spirit, upon the life and thonght nnd spirit of manj nations 
in both hemispheres And today, when the stigma of 
political subjection is to be removed from her fair brow, 
we ate anxious that no mistake should bo made to weaken 
her integrity as a united lodnisible entitj which liasalnajs 
stood for something distmctnc in the worll In our 
eagcmciS to safeguard the autonomy of the uuits which 
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shall make up tke Indian Federation, we have also ta 
safeguard witli the greatest jealousy her integrity as a 
solid well-knit unit with a strong Central Government 
which could speak to other nations on behalf of the whole 
of India, and where necessary even make undertakings on 
behalf of the whole of India in matters of economic,, 
humanitarian, cultural and peace interests. Wo crave for 
our India a real place, not merely in the British Common- 
wealth, but also in the sisterhood of all nations, a place- 
that is real and effective for the good of the entire world. 



MH. M. A. JINNAH 


Fresiderit : To use yonr own words I can assure yon 
•that we are here going to co-operate, animated by a deter- 
minatioc to Bucceed. 

The first point that I should like to deal with is the 
■point with regard to the moral claims of Great Britain on 
the one aide and the sins of commission and omission by 
Great Britain on the other. I tell you, Sir, this, that I am 
one of those who believes that no useful purpose will be 
served by going into that qaestion. Let that question, may 
I say to those who indulge in it on both sides, be decided 
hy the historians (Hear, hear). For my purpose it is 
enough that Great Britain is in India. I have no hesitation 
in conceding this proposition, — that you have a great inter* 
eat in India both commercial and political, and therefore 
you are a party, if I may say so, gravely interested in the 
ifiiture constitution of India. But what I have said that I 
■want you equally to concede frankly — and frankness does 
■not mean wounding anybody’s feelings, nor that ae are 
iniluenced by bitterness ; it means, as I understand, parti* 
cularly in a Conference like this, that we should put our 
point of view frankly and respectfully and without wound- 
ing anybody’s feelings, and therefore I shall avoid any 
kind of bitterness. When I have said this I want you 
equally to concede that we have a greater and far more 
vital interest than you have, because you have the financial 
or commercial interest and the political interest but to us it 
is all in all (Hear, hear). 

Now, in that spirit, you sitting on that side of the 
Conference and we sitting on this side, let us approach 
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answer you warn? Now let me tell you the tremendous, 
fallacy of that argumeot. ’ 

Seventy millioDS of Mussalmans— all, barring a few 
individuals here and there— have kept aloof from the non- 
co-operation movement. Thirty-five or forty millions of 
Depressed Classes have set their face against the non- 
co-operation movement Sikhs and Christians have not 
joined it, and let me tell you that even amongst that party 
which you characterise as a larger party— and I admit that 
it 18 an important party— it has not got the support of the 
bulk of Hindus. (“Hear, hear”) Do you want every 
one of the parties who have still maintained that their 
proper place’ is to go to this Conference, and across tho 
table to negotiate and come to a settlement which rvill* 
satisfy the aspirations of India, to go back and join the 
rest? Is that what you want? Because what other posi- 
tion will they occupy? What will be the answer? I 
want you to consider the gravity of it, a gravity which was 
emphasised by previous speakers. You may, of course, 
argue it, but let us understand now the character and tho 
function of this Conference. Speaking on behalf of tho 
British Indian Delegation I do not want to indulge im 
generalities, but I want to put before you the cardinal 
principle by which we shall be guided in the further pro- 
ceedings of this Conference. I must admit that while I 
am stating this cardinal principle we must have regard, to- 
facts and to realities, and that is why wo are hero to hammer 
out those facts and those realities and to hammer out .a 
constitution for India which will satisfy the people. That , 
cardinal principle which shall be the guide as far as 
we are concerned is this — that if I call it Dominion status 
I know that Lord Reading will put a poser as to what is tho 
jneaniog of Dominion status ; I know if I use tho word res- 
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sponsible government somebody else will put me a poser, 
‘‘ What do you mean by responsible government?” I know 
if I use the expression, full self-Government, somebody 
■else will ask me a similar question — but I say the cardinal 
principle which will guide us throughout tlie deliberations 
•of this Conference is that India wants to be mistress in her 
•own house ; and I cannot conceive of any constitution that 
you may frame which will not transfer responsibility to the 
•central government or to a cabinet responsible to it. '‘If 
dhat is the cardinal principle by which we shall be guided 
then as Lord Eeading very rightly pointed out, there may 
be questions, such as in defence or in policy and so on. 
I do not think there is any secret on that point so far as the 
British Indian Delegations are concerned. Whoever has 
•used the phrase Dominion status so far as this table is con- 
cerned has always said “ with safe guards during the transi- 
tional period”. Sir, that is going to be our cardinal 
principle. 

To sum up the substance of the speeches of Lord 
Peel and Lord Reeding, the only point that emerged was 
the difference with regard to the pace. I will only say one 
•thing before I proceed a little further, and it is this — that 
self-government is not an abstract thing, it is a business 
proposition, and if the power of the Government is trans- 
ferred to a Cabinet responsible to the legislature, the 
•first and foremost thing that we have to provide is that 
'the various interests are safeguarded, and you cannot 
possibly frame any constitution unless you have provided 
•the safe guards for the interests which exist in India. First, 
there is., the minority question, which we shall have to 
tackle, and unless you create that sense of security among 
dh e minorities, no constitution that • you may frame will be 
possibly able to work successfully, (“ Hear, hear.”). Very 
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rightly, the Indian Princes are here, and you cannot very 
well frame a constitution for India, for self-government in 
the sense in which I have described it, without taking into 
consideration their position ; and all that the Princes are 
anxious about is that they want certain safeguards in 
that constitution. t 

The next point, Sir, that I want to make is this. It nas 
said by Lord Peel that there was the journey and the 
journey’s end, as he read from the speech of Lord Ir^vin. 
May I point out to him that in that very speech this is what 
Lord Irwin said, which Lord Peel omitted : 

Although it is true (bat in our external relations with other 
parts of the Empire India exhibits alreadf several of the attributes 
of self-governing Domfmons, it is also true that lodiaa political 
opinion la not at present disposed to attach full value, to theso 
attributes of status, for the reason (bat their practical exerciso is for 
the most part subject to the control or concurrence of Ills 
Majesty's Government. Thedemaiid for Dominion status ibatisnow 
made on behalf of India is based upon the general claim to be free 
from the control more especially in those spheres that are regarded 
as of predominantly domestic interest; and here, as is gcucrally 
recognised, theie are real dlflBciiltles Internal to ludla and peculiar 
to her circunistances and to world conditions that have to bo faced, 
and in regard to which (heie may be sharp variation of opinion 
both in India and in Great Britain The existence of theso 
difficulties cannot bo seriously disputed, and the whole object of the 
Conference now proposed is to afford the opportunity to His 
Jlajesty’s Governmegt of examining, in free consultation with 
Indian leaders, how they may best, most rapidly and most surely 
be surmounted. 

One moie word I will say with regard to the paco. 
You, Sir, speaking two years ago at a meeting, s.'iid this, 
presiding at the Lritisli Labour Conference in London in 
1928 : 

1 hope that wUhio a period of months, rather than ye&rs, tiicro 
will be a new Dominion added to Ute Commonwealth of our 
nations, a Dominion of another race, a Dominion that will find? 
self-respect as an erjual within the Commonwealth — I refer to India. 
(Applause.) 
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And yet, Sir, the crux of the two speeches of Lord 
Peel and of Lord Reading is that our differences are stilL 
with regard to the pace. Since 1928 two years have- 
passed. 

There is one more thing that I want to say. It is- 
this. I think we have lost sight of the communication 
which has created us. Fi*om that announcement I will 
only read the passage ; 

The Chairman of the Commission has pointed out, in 
correspondence with the Prime Minister which I understand is being- 
published in England, that as their investigation has proceeded he 
and his colleagues have been greatly impressed, in considering the 
directions which the future constitutionM development of India is 
lilcely to take, Avith the importance of bearing in mind the relations 
which may at some future lime develop between British India and 
the Indian States. In their judgment it is essential that the 
methods by which this future relationship between these two con- 
stituent parts of Greater India can be adjusted should be fully- 
examined. He has further expressed the opinion that if the 
Commission’s report and the proposals subsequently to be framed 
by the Government take this wider range, it will appear necessary 
for the Government to revise the scheme of procedmre as at present 
proposed. 

Therefore, Sir, when Lord Peel says that some of the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission are revolution- 
ary, the Chairman of that Commission himself suggests- 
that in the light of the inclusion of the Indian Princes you- 
have not only radically changed the procedure, but the 
whole aspect of the position is changed altogether. 

Sii*, let me tell you this in conclusion — that so far- 
as we are concerned the Simon. Commission’s Report is 
dead. The G-overnment of India Despatch is already a- 
back number, and there has arisen a new star in our 
midst to-day, and that is the Indian Princes. Their position 
has even placed the demand of British India for Dominion- 
status in the background, and we are now thinking of a 
Dominion of All India. (“ Hear, hear ”) Therefore it is.no- 
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*1136 your belioTing still in the Report of the Simon 
Commission or in the Despatch of the Government of 
India. 

I must say in conclusion that I am very much moved 
‘by, and that I welcome warmly, the noble attitude, the 
patriotic attitude, that the Indian Princes have shown. 

There is only one other word I would like to say, 
because there might be some misapprehension. It was 
said by H. H. The Mabaraja of Patiala and also by 
H. H. The Jam Sahib that “ before we consider the 
•question of All India Federation we must have our status 
determined and decidediby a judicial tribunal”, I could 
not quite appreciate the force of that statement, but may 
I say to my friends the State’s Delegates that whatever may 
be their position with regard to the orders that the Govern- 
ment of India may have passed under the present constitu- 
tion, that coastitulioo, Is now in the melting pot, and they 
do not want anyone else to decide tbeir status and rights. 
They are here to assert their status and rights. "lYhatever 
decisions this Conference may come to, and if there is an 
agreement, and if Parliament gives edect to it, it does not 
matter what has been laid down in the Butler Report or 
what has been laid down In the Secretariat of Simla or 
Delhi. 

One more word about Parliament. It was said and 
emphasised by Lord Peel and by Lord Reading that 
Parliament must decide this question. We know that. 
We would not have been here if wo did not expect Parlia- 
ment dually to decide it. But remember, the original idea 
was that Ilis i^fajestyU Government, in confcrenco with 
the leaders of British India and of the Indian States, were 
to obtain the largest measure of agreement ; nod that if 
any such agreement were arrived at they would put these 
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‘proposals before Parliament. I am very glad — altliough 
i was opposed to tbe idea of the British Delegation being 
“included, (I tell you that frankly), because as a business 
man I thought it was better to negotiate with one than to 
negotiate with three. It is more difficult to get three to 
agree. Therefore I was opposed to it. Now you are here. 
Do you not represent Parliament — the three Parties ? You 
■do, and if you come to an agreement are you afraid that 
Parliament will repudiate it ? May I read here what Lord 
Irwin said about it when this question was raised : 

It would seem evident, however, that what all people most 
desire is a solution reached by mutual agreement between Great 
Britain and India, and that in the present circumstances friendly 
-collaboration between Great Britain and India is a requisite and 
"indispensable condition in order to obtain it. On the one side 
it is unprofitable to deny the idght of Parliament to form its free 
and deliberate judgment on the problem, as it would be short 
sighted of Parliament to underrate the importance of trying to 
\ reach a solution which might carry the Avilling assent of political 
India. 

In this case now, as the Conference is constituted, it 
is not only with the willing assent of India but of the 
British Delegation. It would be a very bold Parliament 
indeed that would repudiate any agreement that might be 
-arrived at this Table. 
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Mr. Chairman: Let me first of all thank the Prime* 
nister for having girea me this early opportunity of 
speaking to the Conference. I do not know whether itwas 
my extraordinary turban or my moustaches which attracted 
attention, or whether I was called upon because of a sense 
of justice that the depressed of the South who had spoken 
should be followed by the depressed of ibelfortb. Whether 
the one or the other, I must feel thankful to the Prime 
hlinister. I was not one of those fortunate people whose 
names were sent up earlier, and I did not know whether I 
should ever get an opportunity of speaking to this House. 

I was iguored by all the difierent sections when they pro* 
posed the names of their speakers. When a man of the 
position of the Prime Minister excuses himself for his awk- 
ward account, I must excuse myself for ray bad English and 
my bad pronunciation, as my English education has been* 
very limited and I hare not come into contact with English 
speaking people very much. 

Sir^ it is not a speech (hat 1 am going to make to tliis 
Conference. As I caonot make good speeches and impress 
my points on people by the force of good language and 
oratorj? it is an appeal that I am going to make to the Con- 
ference— to you, Sir as the head of the Government, to the 
British Delegates as representing the various parties in 
Parliament, and to my brothers from India with their 
Princes. 

It is an appeal from one who has devoted the whole 
of his life to the service of tho Empire — (“ Hear, hear ") — 
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whose services I^iave been appreciated in various ways both 
by Government and by the public. It is not the word of 
an agitator or a discontented man, it is the word of a man 
who has been brought up under the present regime, one who- 
owes a good many obligations both to the- Government 
and to the Empire. ,My appeal is on behalf of the people 
of the North West Frontier Province, a people who have 
rendered meritorious service to the Empire, who are the- 
gate-keepers in one sense of the Indian Empire, who have- 
served that Empire and have proved their loyalty to the 
Empire and to the country in numerous ways, who have 
fought against their neighbours (who happen to be their 
kinsmen in blood), who have rendered conspicuous services 
in the recent world war. If you take the percentage of- 
recruitment of Indian Army you will find that the North' 
West Frontier Province stands first throughout India. It is 
on behalf of that Province, that unfortunate Province, that 
I am going to make this appeal to the Conference. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to appeal to my brother 
Delegates from India, because they know the situation. 
They are more thoroughly acq^uainted with our sentiments 
and our services, and as I see during the sessions of this 
Conference that they are condemning untouchability and 
doing away with the depressed classes and are giving them 
full liberty throughout India, I find it unnecessary to appeal 
to them. I hope they will grant us equal rights. It is to- 
you. Sir, who appear now inclined to be creating untouch- 
ability in the twentieth century, casting away a people, or 
rather stamping a people as ■ depressed, as inferior, as not 
equal to the ordinary citizens’ rights in India,' to whom my 
appeal is addressed just now. 

I hope. Sir, that my appeal will not fall on deaf ears. 
It is a great feeling that prompts me to speak in such terms- 
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as this, but mj predecessors bare been fran^ and sincere in 
their expressions, and I hope that I shall not be accused of 
undue bluntneas if I t*peak on rfiis occasion. 

'i he question before the Conference iS; how to meet 
the aspirations of India with respect to her constitutional 
advancement. Well, I do not think that I am competent, 
to speak on that question, because sp far I am out of any 
constitution for India. As I have said, I do not shiik the 
responsibilities of this assembly, and so I hope that the 
rule often minutes will not apply to me either. 

I understand that the trend of opinion is towards a 
^Federation system. Tq my limited intelligence that is the 
only way in which India can make progress and be united. 
But my personal difficulty is, How am I to be dtted in in 
that Federation ? Am I to have equal rights with the rest 
of India as a unit of British India or oT the whole of India, 
or am I to be kept in the background and ruled in the 
present despotic way or by, • to use a word which has been 
already uttered, domination. That is my point. I hope 
I am not going to bo treated in any w.ay as an inferior unit 
in the Federation. I claim equal rights, and I assure the 
'Conference that nothing short of equal tights will satisfy 
me. That desire has been demonstrated in many ways. 
"We have been clamouring for it during the last ten years 
ever since our separation from the Punjab, and I am not 
going to remain contented with this stigma of inferiority. 
When I see that I am in no way inferior to the rest of 
India in intelligence, in education, in physical culture or 
'in other ways, I'look upon it as a great hardship and as a 
great injustice Vhen I am told “You are not going to have 
equal rights.^’ A thousand and one excuses are found by 
various organizations and people proving my inferiority, 
'but so far not a single one has convinced me. When other 
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people ai-e claiming Dominion Status with their caste 
systems, with their Depressed Glasses, with their 
untouch ability, and with a thousand other difficulties 
in their way, am I not justified in claiming only 
a simple equal citizen’s right for myself? I have no- 
untouchability in my Province. I have no caste system in- 
my Province. I am a very homogeneous community. 
Others are clamouring for protection, for safeguards for 
minorities and other things. I have not got the difficulty 
of minorities. I am prepared to satisfy my minorities, p 
am not so selfish as to refuse them safeguards. I am not so 
selfish as not to satisfy them. I am prepared to give them . 
every assurance, and if necessary "safeguards, which will, 
satisfy them. Ido not base my claim on communalism. 
or on matters of policy. 

These are not the bases of my claim. My claim is- 
simply based on human rights— on rights of equal citizen- 
ship, and nothing more. I will not go into the details of- 
my fitness for equal partnership, because I may possibly 
find an opportunity to examine people, or to offer myself 
for examination, in the Committees, but if I am as unfort- 
unate as I have been only this morning, if I had not 
attracted your attention somehow or another, I may not 
even have the opportunity of going before a Committee and 
explaining^my views. However, the time limit is near and' 

I cannot go into the details of my case. 

As 1 have said, I feel myself quite fitted intellectually, 
economically, physically and in every way. There may- 
yet be some matter of policy. As an old servant of the- 
Crown and of the Indian Empire I have been associated 
with trans-border difficulties the whole of my life. I have 
served you on Border Commissions, on the Frontier, on- 
Boyal Commissions and- in various other ways. With all < 
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this experience behind me, I cannot see any insurmount 
able difficulty m the way of my progress I was separated 
from the Punjab where, for 50 years I was in the execise 
of full fledged rights of citizenship Nobody said a word 
about my unfitness As a nutter of fact I was fitter in 
my part of the Punjab than many other parts of the 
Punjab were That can be proved by reference to books 
Then the evil day came when we were separated 
It was our destiny , it was the band cf God We deplored 
that day We were told that as a small unit directly 
connected with the centre and under the very eye of the 
Viceroy we should advance by leaps and bounds Well, 
we jumped at the suggestion , but what do ue find? We 
are going backwaid while other people are going forward 
We have lost three chances and now the last chance is 
going to be lost to us If you put us one step backwards 
to day we are doomed for over, we shall never bo able 
to pass tvo clashes in one year and get into the higher 
class 

You may talk about the difficulties I will not dis 
close what I have learned about the difficulties in an 
official capacity, but I am prepared to discuss them with 
you if you take me into your confidence. But if I am to 
be placed a step lower, how am I to get over this ? Are 
you going to give me some additional advantages and 
facilities to make up tlio loss? Are you going to provide 
ma with funds and so on^ Or are you going to keep mo 
m that state perpetually’ That is an idea which has been 
puzzling the minds of most of our people Hope deferrol 
maketh the heart sick 

In 1021 we were considered to be quite fit m every 
respect, aod it was merely a quostiou of whether we 
should be re amalgamated with the Punjab I was the 
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■first Avitness to go before the Committee which Avas 
appoiutcd, and I said tliat if avo could have full-fledged 
■reforms as a separate unit wo should prefer it, but 
'that otherwise wo should rather like to go back to the 
Punjab. If in 1923 \\'o could be entrusted with elected 
members in the proportion of two-thirds, you Avill not bo 
surprised to learn that I thought it a very rotrograde move 
when I read in the Simon Report that we were not to have 
• any elected majority at all, and that the elected element 
Avas to bo chosen by people who were nominated ; that is 
'to say, people who were themselves nominated Avould elect 
certain people. Ido not want to Avorry you with, these 
•details, but avo are going backward. 

We have had one statesmen in my part of the Avorld, 
and I am glad to say he remained with us for a fairly long 
time, but unfortunately it Avas during the Great War. He 
put us on the right lines ; he established a first-class college 
and gave us education, and in your official despatches you 
•Avill find his idea was to make that small unit a model 
province educationally, intelluctiially, economically, techni- 
cally and so on. I I'efer to Sir George Roos-Keppel. 
Unfortunately his name is, not Avell-known outside my 
province or it Avould have been greeted with more applause. 

After that there 'was a good deal of trouble and Ave 
started going backwards. If there is any increase in 
taxation at the centre it is at once applied to our corner of 
the world, but if it is a question of any reform it is said 
that we are not fit for it. You Avere not afraid to apply the 
Sirdar Bill to the North West Frontier Province, though we 
did not require it and had no need for it. You are not 
afraid of applying a measure of that sort to the frontier^ 
tbut when it is a question of electing men to deal with the 
mending of a few roads, the establishment of a few schools, 
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or even a hospital, you say “It is a great responsibility, and 
we cannot entrust you with it.” When all your able lawyers- 
and judges have failed to trace the guilty or innocent 
person, you refer the matter to us, and you allow us to- 
pass a sentence of 14 years* imprisonment ; but you will 
not entrust the mending of a road to us ! 

It is not a sin to boast of one's own activities hero, 
and I should like to say that I am a person who owns land 
on both sides of the border, in the independent territory ns 
well as in British terrttoi'y. I protect myself across the 
border, and am under the protection of the police inside 
the border. If I can manage my afiaiis over there, with all 
the tenants, inclndiog some GO families of noa'^fuslims, 
under my protection, why cannot you entrust your few 
noD'liruslima to me in the settled districts ? 

Why do you fear? Do you think I shall pass laws 
which will be most objectionable to the minorities ? De 
you think I shall pass a law that the dhotis of certain non- 
Muslims should be cut off? God forbid that I should think 
of these things. What, then, are you afraid of? Are you- 
afraid that if the Council is set up and a raiding party 
comes you will not be able to send out your frontier 
militia and constabulary to intercept it, but will Lave to 
wait until the Council has met and has allowed you 
to intercept them or prevented you from doing so ? t cannot 
understand what is at the bottom of all this. If you fear 
trouble from my brothers across the border go and take 
them over. You may disarm them and crush them and 
spend crores of rupees in doing it, but when tlio time comes 
you will find them claiming tho same rights as my friend 
Dr. Moooje claimed the other day. 

It is no use my saying that this is the difficulty or that 
ia the difficult ; as I have said, I do not think tliere is any 
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insurmountable difficulty. There may have been the idea 
in the mind of the Viceroy — God knows what his idea was — 
perhaps it was of the building of a Central Asian Empire, or 
perhaps it was the fear of Bolshevism. Both those fears 
have disappeared now. There is no longer any fear of 
Bolshevism or of Russia, nor can any Central Asian Empire 
be created, for a free Afghanistan would not allow it. 

I shall offer myself for cross-examination to any Com- 
mittees set up to discuss these questions, and I hope I shall 
be able to prove that there are no insurmountable difficul- 
ties. I claim equal rights. I cannot indulge in threats, 
like some other people, because I know it is useless to 
attempt that against the British Empire. I know it is not 
possible for a few disobedient non-co-operators to upset 
things; I do not believe in that or advocate that. 
Mine is only a little appeal to the sense of justice but 
I will not end without quoting a little proverb in my mother 
tongue which says that even a flea in your trouser can. 
make you very uncomfortable (Laughter). 
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Mr. Prime Minister : Tito ideas hare emerged from the 
■debates to which wa have Hsteaed and which now dominate 
•our minds. One is that of Dominion Status for India as 
the natural outcome of India’s constitutional evolution. 
The other is that of federation as the proper form of the 
future polity of India, including both British -India and the 
Indian States. This latter idea is comparatively new. We 
have straggled for Dominion Status for some time, nod at 
last it seems to have found acceptance from the spokesmen 
to whom we have listened, of both the Conservative and the 
Liberal Parties. 

The idea of federation, I must confess, is comparatively 
now to me. I struggled hard against it uolil the other day. 
Now I confess I am a convert. (Applause). I have listened 
hoth in private and at this table to the Princes and their 
spokesmen, and may I aay with all duo respect to them 
that they have brought mo round to their view both by the 
sincerity of their declarations as to Dominioa Status and 
by the tone of restraint and moderation in which they have 
spoken of the terms ol fe'lcration itself. 

It only remains for mo to say one word of caution. 
<Jreat ideas thrown together into the arena of politics 
sometimes work together and co-operate with each other 
up to a certain stage, but may tend, when pushed each to 
its consummatioo, to collide and even to weaken each other. 

I do hope that in the deliberations of the Committees to 
which we shall consign these great topics nothing will bo 
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Belie\e me, tliej are not lieriditaiy criminals; they are- 
not savage barbarian hordes; they are not the sworrf 
enemies of Great Britain or of British institutions. They 
are men of culture, men of honour, most of them, men- 
who have made their mark in the professions. They are 
our kinsmen both in spirit and by blood. It is a sense of 
political grievance that has placed them in this position, 
which we view with so much distrust and so much dis- 
approbation. Remove that discontent and you will find 
them alongside you, working the new constitution that 
we shall frame to its highest issues and drawing from those 
new institutions that we frame all the benefit of which 
they are capable. 

The toils and trials of public life are well-known to 
U9 all. I a»o on the side of law and order. I have never 
been within proximity of the goal, but I am a political 
agitator. I know how near lam to those whose methods* 

I join with you in condemning to-day. Often in my life 
has the Government viewed my activities with suspicion 
and set its spies upon me. My life has not been one of 
unalloyed happiness ; roy way has not been free from 
thorns — and, Mr. Prime Minister, your experience is not 
altogether foreign to them. 

Let us not be carried away in this matter, then, 
too much by a sense of self righteousness. Verj’ little 
indeed divides those who now champion law and order and 
those who, impelled by the jmrest patriotism, base found 
themselves on the other side. Adopt measures born of 
conciliation; set tho constitution of India in proper order; . 
and wo whom this political difiereoco has unlmppily - 
divided, will find ourselves once more co-oper.ators for the 
-welf&ro and contentment and ordered progress of India. 
Therein lies tho strength of the situation to-d.ay. Our* 
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After the maDy eloquent speeches to which we haT& 
listened duiiog these three days, a very large amount 
of ground has been covered and it would be futile for me 
to go 0^ er the same ground again. There are a few con- 
siderations relating to the States to which I desire to draw 
attention in very simple woids. 

That the future Government of India in which the 
States may participate can only be federal admits of no 
doubt, for in any arrangement that may be made for the 
future government of India the States will have, and right* 
ly have, au adequate share and an effective voice. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Fatiala yesterday did< 
well in emphai>ising the great services the States have 
rendered to India as a whole, and that is a truth that can- 
not be emphasised too strongly and too often. 

There is one general misconception about the States, 
which I should like to attempt to remove. It is geneially 
thought by those who have no inner knowledge of the condi- 
tions that an Indian Prince is an arbitrary Euler. NothiDg" 
can be more removed fiom the truth. I speak not as an 
outside observer, but from an inner and a most intimate 
knowledge of facts. I Lave been serving the Gwalior 
State now for more than a quarter of a century, twenty 
years of uhich >\cre spent in the closest of adminis- 
trative association with the late Maharaja, and since- 
his death, I have been a member of the Council of 
Regency. A very tender regard for the feelings and 
sentiments of all classes of the people, strict meting out: 
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of justice, uninfluenced in any way by caste, race or 
religious leanings or prejudices — these have been the- 
cardinal and guiding principles of rule in Gwalior. The- 
Maharaja lived a most simple life, indeed a frugal life, and 
worked harder than anyone else in the constant pursuit of 
the good of his people. His privy purse never exceeded 
three lacs of rupees a year, and every pie that was saved' 
was earmarked strictly for some State purpose. 

Such a rule I would not designate as arbitrary. If 
I can coin an expression I would call it Democratic auto- 
cracy. This miglit sound a contradiction in terms but ib 
has the essentials of Democrac}^ namely, that the supreme 
Eex governing all actions of the Government are the senti- 
ments and wishes of the people, and there is the added 
advantage of quick decision and action. 

I make bold to say that the States in India would not 
have lasted as they have lasted if they were not the true- 
expressions of the sentiments and feelings of the people. 

Now stepping out of the States’ boundary, we are 
confi'onted by a most formidable, complicated and intricate- 
problem in British India. The solution of that problem- 
requires all the calmness, sanity, understanding, and sym- 
pathy that both the Indians and the English can bring to 
bear upon it. This can only be if we are fair and just to- 
one another, recognising and sympathising with each 
other’s point of view. 

A just and unbiassed observer will find ample evidence- 
that despite defects and drawbacks, Englishmen have 
rendered great and enduring services to India. They have,, 
in many directions honestly and earnestly worked for the 
betterment of the country and its people. Even the 
Indian National Congress owes its birth to an Englishman,- 
the late Mr. A. 0. Hume, a member of the Indian Civil 
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Service. Englishmen in eyerj walk of life have assisted 
in its growth and deveiofmaent. The late Mr. Yule, a 
merchant prince of Oalcntta, was once its President. So 
was Mr. Bradlaugh, a member of Parliament, and Sir 
"William Wedderburn, also a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, And I need hardly mention the lifelong and devo- 
ted service to the cause of Indian uplift of that great 
Englishwoman, Dr. Annie Besant, who, though over 82 
years of age, is still giving her best to India. And it is as 
the result of their great work in India that we aie gathei’ed 
together in this great and epoch-making Conference. 

It is no small tribute to the great work Englishmen 
'have done in India and for India that theia should be in 
India a practically universal demand for the establishment 
of British institutions. 

On the other hand I fee! no doubt that Englishraea 
will be the last not to appreciate the desire of Indians for 
the direction and control of their own affairs. ' That desire 
is embedded in human nature. When God sent down 
manna to the remote ancestors of the human race, a 
universal prayer went up that they slioiild bo furnished 
with the means of obtaining tlieir own sustenance, as a 
result of their on a efforts. 

There is nothing to prevent Indians and Englishmen 
-working together in harmony. This statement I base upon 
my personal experience. At Gwalior at one time, working 
in various Departments under me, there were no less than 
ten Boglishmen, and yet I found not the slightest diiUcuUy 
in dealing with them, nod they obeyed orders as any 
Indian subordinate did. I have Englisbmca working 
'under mo to-day. An Eoglishmau by bis upbringing and 
•training is a well-disciplined individual. 
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As regards India being made a Dominion, I think 
'the question has two very distinct aspects. One is India 
'having the status of a Dominion, and the other is India 
functioning as a full-fledged Dominion. Indians are a 
highly sensitive people *, especially on matters of their 
izzat and honour they feel acutely. As they are situated 
to-day they cannot hold up their heads vis-a-vis the people 
■ of other countries' 5 they feel a sense of inferiority which 
■cannot but be humiliating. I cannot think that English- 
men, to whom matters of honour and self-respect are of 
• supreme importance, will not sympathise with that 
'Sentiment. 

I think I am right in saying that there is no thinking 
Indian who believes that to-day India is in a position to 
•shoulder the entire responsibility of a full-fledged Domi- 
nion ; that position can only be reached by stages. There- 
fore, there is no foundation for the fear that if India is 
•declared to possess the status of a Dominion an immediate 
-demand for transferring to Indian shoulders the entire res- 
ponsibility of Government and defence will be made. 

The declaration of India as a Dominion will serve a 
double purpose ; it will satisfy the natural desire, nay, the 
'intense craving of Indians to be reckoned as equal partners 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and it will be a 
'Sure earnest of the fulfilment of the promise that England 
•desires India to be, in the fulness of time, a full-fledged 
Dominion. 

I am not without hope that the Indians and English 
■will labour whole-heartedly together for the happiness and 
prosperity of India means greater happiness and prosperity 
ior England. 
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In the 10 minutea' e:xisteace allovyed to me I wish to* 
make a few general observations on the place of commerce 
and industry in the India of to-morrow which we aie met 
here to fashion; but the trend of the discussions in the 
last few days makes it impossible that I should remain* 
altogether silent on the political issues that confront India 
and the Empire. 

In the earlier stages of the discussion we heard a great 
deal of the value of conservatism as a force in the affairs 
of men. While I admire the courage of those people who* 
expounded that ideal, I am afraid I was irresistibly reminded 
of a schoolboy howler which stated that another name for 
conservative was preservative ! 

However, this Conference, to my way of thinking, 
will fail and fail miserably if it does not fix its 'gaze stead* 
lastly on the goal in view, and if it does not stoutly refuse 
to be obsessed with the dangers and the difficulties on the 
way, many of which are imaginary. 

Lord Beading in the remarks which he placed before 
the Conference lo-day talked of the goal and the pace. If' 
the goal is one, I hope Sir, it will not he a measured pace 
but a rapid race towards the goal so that India may be 
contented and prosperous. The fundamental conception 
of this Conference should bo not what can be safely con* 
ceded to India, but what can bo safely denied to India. 
That should be the fundamental coucoption, and I see that 
the choice before England to-day is first this — either take* 
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India into the Commonwealth of British Nations as a free 
willing partner or drive her more and more to courses of' 
desperation and disorder if you will. 

In the process, Sir, you are going to lose the friend- 
ship and goodwill of those powerful classes. They may 
not be powerful in numbers to-day, but powerful for every- 
thing else which counts in the life of the people. It may 
be that we to-day, who represent those classes, have not 
the ear of our countrymen, but we shall have it to-morrow. 
At any rate we are the class which is on the side of order 
to-day« 

Now, I want to say a few words about the interests of 
those I represent at this Conference, and I w’ould begin 
by saying that commerce and industry are the life-blood of 
a nation, and political freedom is not going to mean any- 
thing to us unless we have economic freedom which will’ 
enable us to regulate our economic and industrial develop- 
ment on lines which we regard as most conducive to our 
interest. (Applause). 

I have a tremendous admiration for Lord Irwin as- 
has everyone else who has come in contact with him. 
He is a big man, and we have a great respect for him.- 
But it would be idle to pretend that the economic policy 
of India to-day is controlled in the sole interest of India,, 
or that it is in accord with the interests of the people. 

Lord Peel ventured on an eulogy on British rule, and< 
T am entirely with him when he talks of the achievements 
of the British race in India. Every one of ns here knows- 
that those achievements have been great, but it will not be 
contended that mistakes have not been made, and let us 
not forget that there have been many dark pages and 
innumerable instances of the way in which the iudustri e&> 
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the commerce and the trade of India have been neglected 
or ruthlessly sacrificed. , 

Lord Peel did not think that even the mild observa- 
tion of my friend ilr. Jayaka? should be allowed in regard 
to monopolies. I am afiaid it would be impossible for me 
to talk of replying to that statement, but [ .would be 
prepared to reply to that statement in some other place. 
I will only content myself here w’ith saying that Lord Peel 
has entirely mia-read the history of the economic progiess 
of India in the last fifty years, and I am afraid he has 
forgotten a good deal more than he has learnt. Consider- 
ing the handicaps to trade and industry all these * years, 
inspite of the welcome change of policy in recent time, 
the surprise ia not that India has done so little, but that 
India haa achieved anything at all. And when Lord Peel 
talks of efficiency and enterprise he will concede that it 
is only by the exercise of those particular virtues, namely 
of enterprise and efficiency that India has been able to 
achieve that Uttlo progress she has achieved In the last few 
years. My Friend, Mr. Jinnab, a few minutes ago said 
that the commercial classes were ranged with other 
interests in demanding immediate Dominion Status, for 
India, a status which would assure us freedom. Ike 
present movement is the work of one man, and I will just 
amplify Jfr. Jiunah’s remarks. I come from a Province 
where that one man’s word is law, and where he is 
constantly followed by largo masses of the people. Why is 
that so ? It is because, I say it without rancour or 
bitterness, my class and others have been forced to the 
conclusion that unless India is politically free she cannot be 
healthy and slu) cannot look forward to industrial develop- 
ment. That is the backbone of the political moremeot 
which we all know. The position could not have been 
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more eifectively than when you said that the party of India 
was not an opinion but it was a fact, and you cannot go 
forward when 70% of the population is dependent upon 
agriculture with a poor soil and - precarious rain which 
characterise our seasons. So long as India is not 
industrially developed and the mass of the population is 
dependent upon agriculture, its progress will be exceedingly 
limited, whatever political freedom you confer ou her. 

My last point is that political freedom without 
economic freedom means nothing to India, and may mean 
a snare and a delusion, because taxation and finances will fall 
upon the population of a country which is mainly 
agricultural, and one that will not be able to withstand a 
modern system of government without economic freedom 
which will ensure to her a future place in the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 
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In the ceaseless flow of oratory which you have per 
mitted and which oven the ten minutes rule does not seem 
able to restrict or restrain there is just a chance of the 
real issues being completely swept away, and of getting 
out of sight It seems necessary, therefore, that someone 
at the close of this debate should try and keep the task 
before us India wants a full measure of self government, 
the fullest that can be accorded her It requires no araoiiut 
of oratory to convince anyone m this Conference that that ‘ 
is at present the immediate practical demand of united 
India There are difficulties m the way but the real pro- 
blem is how to give India the fullest measuie of responsi 
ble governmeut consistent with the difficulties of the post 
tion and the responsibilities of the British nation ihat 
being tue simple problem, I submit that no amount of 
oratory, however loftily conceived, will 6nd a real solution 
unless the delegates assembled at this Couference them 
selves by way of negotiation come to some sort of conces 
Sion of each of their rights, and present to this Conference 
a real constitution for the Government of India I ask my 
fellow delegates to remember that there are before us one 
of two alternatives either wo will come to some agree 
meat and present a united front, or we will leave it to the 
British people tliomselves to prepare for us a constitution 
fur the future Government of India But what the dele- 
gates have to consider is that there are considerable objec- 
tions to the latter point of view If the constitution is 
framed by tbo British people it will bo framed with 
some obvious disadvantages In the first place we will 
be facing the hostility of the Bntisb nation if after 
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sitting a few months here and discussing the question 
•of the future constitution for India we 'profess our inability 
to come to some agreement, and tell them we are leaving 
the question in their own hands to decide. Secondly, it 
-will be unsuitable to the Indian people because anything 
•coming from British brains or statesmanship woxild not bo 
acceptable to various classes, namely the politically-minded 
people of India. Thirdly, I would refer to the colossal 
'ignorance about India which generally prevails among 
political leaders in this country. Only the other day, 
Commander Kenwortliy, a Member of Parliament and a 
wery prominent member of the Labour Party who had 
been to India, who sot himself to say something about the 
complexities of the Indian problem contributed an article 
to the JReview of Reviews under the heading of “ British 
Policy in India’,', and there he says : 

The communal (or religious) diCfereuces in India present 
perhaps the most serious problem ot all. It is a fact, admitted to 
me personally, and regretted, by such great leaders as Gandhi and 
Malaviya on the Hindu side, and Jinnah on the Moslem side, 
that it anything, the communal differences have become woi’se in 
recent years. (Laughter.) 

I ask the delegates to consider whether they are 
mot going to make a strenuous effort to settle .and 
compose their dilferences and come to some settlement, or 
are they going to leave it to Commander Kenworthy and 
his colleagues? It is to the interests of us all and to the 
present Party in powe.r to frame a constitution for the 
future government of India. The Mohammadan position 
has been explained by Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr. 
Jinnah, and we should compose our differences and come 
■to some agreement which will represent the progressive 
ideals of this land. 

The moment we have been convinced that in the 
future constitution of India not merely Mus, salmons but all 
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mmorities — ludian Christians, Sikbs, Parsis, Untouch- 
ables, the cooimercial interests and credit interestsi— wilP 
be safe and secure, that all the various interests will have 
the fullest measure of self determination and self advance 
luent, we shall not only register our consent, but ue shall 
go much farther than the roost ehthusiastic member of the 
Indian Uational Congress m demanding the fullest measure 
of responsible Government for India (Hear, hear ) 

But, Sir, if that is the position, consider for a moment 
the meaning and the nature of what aie suggested as safe 
guards I purposely do not wish to use the word “ safe 
guard ’ It 13 not a very dignided term "W hat is really 
meant is this That m a democracy, the government oftlie 
people by the people must be the goveromeot of the people 
by all the people, not the government of the people by only 
a section of the people (Hear, hear) I wish to read 
out to this House t»o or three sentences fioro the words of 
John Stuart Mill m his well known book on Rept esentatne 
Govenunent That great authority sa} s 

That the minority must yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, Is a familiar idea and accordingly men think 
that there IS no necessity for using their minds any further, and It 
does not ocenr to them that there is a medium between allowing the 
smaller number to become equally poweriul with the greater and 
Wotting on* the smaller number altogether The majority ot 
electors would always have a majority of representatives, but a 
minority of the electors should always have a minority of repre 
sentatlves, but man for man they should be as fully represented as 
the majority Unless they are, there is no equal government, but 
a government of inequality and privilege , It one part of the people 
rule over the rest there Is a part whose equal share ot 
infiueijce In the representation Is withheld from them, contrary to 
aii just government, but above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy, which professes equality as its very root and loundation 

I am reading these few lines to this Conference 
because I want to commend them to those brother Dele 
gates of mine who are to form the Committee winch' 

18 going to be proposed. 
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I submit to this Conference that the present moment 
is one of the most opportune for settling all those differ- 
ences which have disgraced the fair name of India. 
(Applause.) "We have in India a Viceroy the very men- 
tion of whose name evokes the most enthusiastic gratitude 
from our people. We have in power a party in England 
who are pledged to democracy and to break down all 
those barriers of inequality between man and man. We 
have a genuine atmosphere of sympathy, of tolerance and 
of goodwill pervading England which had induced the 
other political parties to co-operate with the pjrrty in power 
in evolving a system of administration which should be- 
acceptable to all. Above all, we see present here a 
galaxy of Indian Princes who have come down from their 
high pedestal to brush shoulders with commoners in trying 
to find a solution for the future government of India. If, 
in these circumstances, we cannot come to some sort of a 
settlement it is much better that all honest men should 
come forward and say that although we very much desire 
self-government, India is not fit for self-government, because 
Indians, however much they may claim the art of states- 
manship, have yet to learn the very rudimentary lesson 
that true patriotism must transcend all communal and 
sectarian considerations. 

Sir, if we fail we fail most ignobly. Great Britain has 
offered us the best of opportunities and it is for us to rise- 
to the height uf the occasion and to make the most of the 
opportunities that have been offered to us. 

Before I sit down, to my countrymen who constitute 
the' majority community I wish to make a fervent appeal- 
I wish to tell them that they must take due note of the 
awakening of feeling amongst the Muhammadans of India, 
and just as they have ventured to warn the Englishmen 
16 
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^against the danger of ignoring the political upheaval in 
India, I also warn them against any disregard of the 
fervour in the Muslim community. It would be surprising 
if the Muslims had been unaffected by the impulse of the 
•political aspirations which are finding expression tbrou<»^hout 
India. How can the Mussulmans be impervious to such 
influences ^ The blood of the slave does not run in our 
■veins. Until recently the Mussulmans held the sceptre of 
sovereignty in India, and along with their fellow men in 
other lands the seventy million Mussulmans in India have 
•traditions of sovereignty and comiuest extending over 
thirteen centuries and three continents. Sir, I ask my 
'brethren to remember that Muslim India has been deeply 
stirred, and will be satisfied with notbiog less than the 
fullest recognition of their legitimate rights. 

To the British Government I on my part wish to strike 
a note of warning. If by any chance the British Indian 
Delegation cannot come to any agreed settlement, in all 
probability — nay certainly — the task of framing the consti- 
tution will fall on the British people. Let me warn the 
"British Government most solemnly — and I would be failing 
In my duty if I did not do so — that they must not forget 
-the claims, the legitimate aspirations, of seventy millions 
of Mussulmans, as well as those of the other minority com- 
munities in India. (“ Hoar, hear.”) So far as the Mussul- 
mans are concerned, not once or twice but times without 
•number British statesmen have broken faith with tho 
Mussulmans. I hope that experiment will not be repeated 
any longer. (“ Hear, hoar.”) I hope, on the contraiy that 
if we work in a spirit of tolerance and goodwill wo shall 
still be able to surmonnt tho difficulties. I hope that as the 
future unfolds itself our Motherland wiU be covered with 
eternal glory. 



SIR PIJRROZH SF/niNA 


Mr. Prime Miai.v.<-r: 'Hjis Rouml T.ibio (jontViviice is 
the lir.-jt of ns kin-I 'luce, in ih.< in'crutoble <li.speas.itioa of 
<]ivine ProY’.lencf, holi.i !i.u co-ik; umb*r Hriti.ih rule. At 
the ^iaiiuj time, it i-t bu: iuevi; ible that -'.iicb .i Ooiiferouco 
shoulil be held at the pre.^t-nt juui'liire, ljec;iu.^e imlia lias 
uo’.v roaclohl a staije in i:s political and cointituiioual 
advancement when tlie determination of anther 

coustitntional pro^^ress and reforms cannot bo made by 
Great Britain alone. 


Sir, we who have accepted your invitation have 
incurred the \ery jjieat disple-isure of our countrymen, and 
even to-day wo received telegram.s from imlividuals and 
bodies askin<j us to return to India by the lirst boat avail- 
able because they do not believe that tho work of this 
Romid Table Oonfereuco is to result in anythinjj satis- 
factory to India. We, however, who have come hero 
have still faith in tho British sense of justice, and wo trust 
that no m.atter what certain sections of the British public 
may say or write, the representatives of tho three political 
Parties who sit round this table with us come here with 
■open minds, and, after hearing us, will bo prepared to 
give what wo waut; and what we want and will be satisfied 
with is nothing short of Dominion status with safeguards 
during the transitional period. 

Mr. Chairman, we maintain that safeguards are 
certainly necessary during the transition period, and 
particularly du the matter of defence. If, however, we are 
aot prepared in the matter of defence to take it up 
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immediatelj*, the blame does not lie so much with us as 
■with the British themselves. We have been talking of 
monopolies for the last two days. Has it struck my Lord 
Feel that in the case of the commissioned ranks of the 
army — and theie are 3,200 commissioned officers— -up to 
1918 not one single Indian bad attained the rank of a com- 
missioned officer 9 Is not that monopoly 2 And even then, 
thereafter, since there has been admission to Sandhurst, 
and latterly elsewhere, the number of Indians in the com- 
missioned ranks has not yet reached 100. 

As a business man 1 will confine myself to those 
remarks which fell from Lord Peel on the subject of vested 
interests of the European community in India, He has 
been answeied to a certain extent by Dr. Moonje yesterday,, 
and by my friend Sir Jlirza Ismail and by Sir. Slody 
to day. All that I want to impress upon this Conference- 
is that if Indians are given the chance they will prove 
themselves worthy of undertaking any position that is- 
entrusted to them, and the same will apply to the army. 
Let me quote but one instance. The Government of India 
is divided into different departments. Theie is one depart- 
ment known as that of Education, Lands and Health. Till 
last year eveiy single superior officer in that Department 
was an Indian. This year all are Indians except one. 
May I ask the Right Honourable the Secretary of State if 
he finds any fault with the working of that Department, or 
whether that Department is inferior in its work as com- 
pared with the other Department* of tlio Government of 
India? Sit, it is the keeping back of Indians which has 
helped the Emopean community, tho commercial European 
community, who, if they have not been giien monopolies, 
have been shown preference, which preference has resulted 
in, monopolies, as I will try to explain. 
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Dri Moooje c^uoted aa instance of monopolies going 
^ack more than a century. I will give you instances of 
monopolies before our eyes. A few years ago the contract 
which a European-owned steamship company enjoyed for 
‘the carriage of coal from Calcutta to Rangoon for the 
Burmese Railways was about to lapse. An Indian ship- 
ping company, after tender, received very evasive replies, 
•until one fine day they were told that a fresh contract 
had been entered into, and entered into for the long space 
•of ten years ; but what is more, although Government were 
asked as to the rates at which this contract was placed, to 
'this day no answer has been given. May I ask Lord Peel 
if that is a monopoly or not? It is preference which 
•amounts to monopoly. 

That is not all. Take a case of railway freights. 
That is one sordid history of the railway board endeavom:- 
'ing to help the importer of non-Indian goods to the 
•detriment of Indian enterprise. Take, again, the case of 
•shipping rebates, which amounts to nothing less than 
■crushing at the start any Indian steamer company. 

■ Again, that is not all. In a communication by the 
'Bengal Chamber of Commerce it was asserted that the 
'Em'opean Companies had entered into an agreement with 
-the jute mills of Bengal whereby the jute mills promised^ 
not to buy any jute carried on Indian vessels. To make 
'this further possible. Insurance Companies, wdiich at that 
time were mostly non-Indian, raised the rates of insurance 
^premium on jute carried in vessels which were Indian. Is 
'this not monopoly ? Is this not preference ? This, Sir, is 
what Indians have suffered from for all these years. My 
•noble Lord said that they were not monopolies, but these 
were vested interests created by skill, by energy and by 
•commercial enterprise. I submit that Indians are capable 
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of showing the same skill, the same energy and the same* 
commercial enterprise, given the same opportunity. I 
submit that, not in a spirit of animosity, but I want to rely 
on the actual facts, which I hope will not occur in the 
future, that they have not had the same opportunities. 
Blood is thicker than water. An Bnglish merchant has 
ready access to an official. He can settle things very 
easily, if not at the office then at his Club over a peg of 
whisky or a glass of vermuth, whereas the Indian 
merchant might have to kick his heels for days, perhaps 
for weeks, before he can even gain admission. There was 
more of this formerly than there is to day. If that is 
changed to day we owe it to that Secretary of State of 
illustrrous memory than whom no one Ims done more for 
India — I mean the late Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu. 
(Applause ) 

I must not forget one other item in regard to mono- 
polies Are there not many instances of Hugencies in 
Indian States where the Resident, because he was all 
powerful during the regency, has given monopolies to 
European firms to the exclusion of the subjects of tho 
State and of British Indians? I am surprised that ray 
noble Lord is not aware of the facts which I have given, 
and which I could easily multiply, and which he 
must have known in his capacity as Secretary of State, 
which dignified position he held more than once. 

1 mentioned Mr. Montagu’s good work for India. I 
rejoice to know, also, that every single Indian present, 
whenever tho name of Lord Irwin has been mentioned, has 
applauded it — and rightly. But, Mr. Prime Minister, there 
is one other name to which you will permit mo to refer and 
in connection with which you will allow mo to thank ^ou 
yourself in that you selected him for the office — I mean. 
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Mr. Benn. (Loud applause). We recognise tlie worth of Mr.. 
Benn. We recognise his goodwill. I know that if left to 
himself he would go as far as he possibly could in the^ 
matter of helping us. 

In the Government of India Despatch it is said dis- 
tinctly that, for reasons advanced, finance should not be- 
transterred. May i ask how much the Government 
of India has contributed towards the advancement of 
the credit of India? Let me refer to an instance- 
which occurred in India less than six months ago.- 
I do not' know whether it was of their own instance or 
whether it was with the permission and knowledge of the- 
Government of Indian but the Government of Bombay 
issued a circular from the Central Government Press of 
Bombay, which they broadcasted by thousands, in- 
which, in order to meet the boycott , movement, they 
deprecated every Indian commercial enterprise. I will 
quote one sentence in regard to banking. They say 
“ British banking is the mainstay of our banking system 
in India. It .provides wide facilities and the strongest 
security. Why should people in this country ignore these 
secure conperns in favour of much less stable ones” meaning. 
Indian concerns. Is that the way the Government of India 
propose to advance the credit of India? In answer to that 
I would say that when India is entrusted with her own- 
finances and when she knows that she will have to bon-ow 
money from outside the country, she will do it in such a<. 
manner that her credit will be very greatly enhanced. 

I Lord Peel complained that none of the speakers who* 
preceded him made any reference to the devoted services 
of Englishmen who had gone out to India in the different 
services. [^There was no occasion to do so. We are- 
always prepared to admit that Englishmen out there have: 
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certainly given of their best. At the same time they will 
admit that India has rewarded their services in a manner 
in which no other country pays ifs Civil Servants. Again 
it must not be forgotten that India paja to the tune of 
:£4,000,000 annually in the way of pensions, both civil 
and military. 

What do we ask for? As Mr. Jinnab pointed out, we 
want to be masters in our own house. We do not want to 
rob our European friends of their vested interests, but I 
would ask this Conference to remember that the vested 
interests were made up by them, themselves, when* Indians 
had not the ghost of a chance to come in. Are we asking 
you to do any more than what yon are doing in your own 
country ? Take the cinoma industry. Because you 
discovered that the British cinema film industry was not 
getting along as well as it ought to be doing you imposed 
a quota. Then there was another case of an electrical 
company in regard to which you laid dokvn by law that the 
percentage of shaies held by Biitlshers must be no less 
than 51 per cent. 

I have exceeded my time, and 1 will not say any- 
thing further. AU that I want to impress upon this 
Conference is that if I have been forced to make the 
Tematka I have made, it is just iu answer to Lord Peel. 

I repeat that they are not made in a spirit of animus. I 
have only placed before you actual facts. I sincerely 
trust that when wo go back with a constltutioa which will 
help us politically and economically, wo Indian and 
European merchauta will work together aide by aide for 
the advanceraeot of India and England and consequently 
■of the Empire, 

T/IB I think I shall nde nou> that 

Lord Peel has been most amply atisweredf 



SIR AKBAR HYDARI 


In view of the fact that most of my ground has been 
•covered by the Princes on the Indian States Delegation I 
should not have taken any part of your time. Represent- 
ing, however, His Exalted Highness the Nizam, I feel I 
■cannot sit silent but should express the view, in a few 
minutes, of the Hyderabad State that we shall not in any 
way be lagging behind in giving such assistance and help 
■as will bring about a form of Government which will satisfy 
Indian aspirations and which will function successfully 
•under the difficult conditions that prevail in India to-day. 
I would merely ask the Delegates from British India, wko 
have shown such strength of mind and patriotism in meet- 
ing here in face of so much opposition and contumely, to 
work for a constitution which will ensure a government 
national in every sense but which, by its stability, will 
-endure and not merely a constitution which will satisfy for 
the moment the uninstructed. In the same spirit do I ask 
the representatives of the British Parliament here to-day 
not to refuse a responsibility to a great Indian Federal 
.polity within tke Empire. Infuse into it the elements that 
make for settled and orderly government, for the preser- 
vation of the autonomy of the States, and last but not 
least for the adequate defence of our frontiers against ex- 
ternal aggression. I can assure you that in such a case 
your countrymen, who have done so much for India in the 
past, will have a welcome and an honoured place in the 
Yndia of the future.- 
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I believe that God’s purpose can be read in history^ 
I believe that it is not for nothing that this Island set in the 
Western seas has secured domination over our vast country 
and has held it for 150 years. I believe that ne are nofv 
hero to reap the harvest of these years of experience and 
discipline in a gi eater and more united India than our his- 
tory has e^ er recorded. 



SIR CIiniANLAL SETALVAD 


You, Sir, and otiier members of the British Delegation- 
must have been struck with the unanimity with which the 
Delegates from British India of all groups, of all com- 
munities and of all sections, as well as the Indian Princes, 
have demanded full .self-government for India. To the 
Indian Princes who have so {^iitnotically stood by us our 
obligations are due, and I have every hope that when wo 
sit down to hammer out a federated constitution for India 
the Indian Princes will therein occupy their rightful place. 

I entirely agree with my friends Sir. Jinnah and 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq (I am sorry tho^’ are not here for the 
moment) that in any constitution v^hich you frame the 
minority communities must be made to feel that they are- 
safe. I can assure the minority communities that, so far 
as in us lies, the majority community will be able to agree 
to such safeguards as will satisfy them. 

It has been said — I will not ipention the name of 
Lord Peel; it has been mentioned so often before- — that we 
Delegates here have not made sufficient acknowledgment 
of the very good work done by England in India in the 
department of education and in various other ways. To 
my mind it is profitless on the present occasion to go into- 
those (questions, because one may well feel disposed to ask. 
whether it is an achievement of which anyone can be 
proud that at the end of 150 years of British rule the per- 
centage of literates in British India is no more than abouf 
9 per cent, whereas you find that in Indian India, ia- 
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progressive States like Mysore, Baroda and Travancoie, the 
percentage is very nearly 90 per cent. 

Can it also be said that io various other matters the 
achievement has been such as commends itself entirely 
to us? It has been officially recognised that many millions 
of human beings in British India exist on insufficient food ; 
they cannot afford more than one meal a day. I venture 
to say you -will not find that condition of affaiis in Indian 
India. 

It has been said that you ought to go by easy stages, 
that you must not quicken the pace, tliat you must be 
satished for the piesenl with the sort of provincial autonomy 
reported on by the Statutory Commission. When that was 
mentioned my friend Sir Tej Babadnr Sapru interjected 
“ Bogus ”, and I entirely agree with him in that descnp- 
'tlon of the provincial autonomy described by the Statutory 
Commission. Can that provincial autonomy be described 
as a real one under which you will have official Ministers ? 
There would still be a large portion of the budget noo- 
votable, and all the services — recruitment, discipline and 
so on — would still be in the hands of tlie Secretary of State. 
If you call that provincial autonomy you may, but I do not 
call it genuine or real provincial autonomy at all. 

Those who say ” Go slowly ; do not fpiicken the 
pace” are like some parents, who will never realise that 
the ward is no longer a ward but has now become a self' 
determining adult. Those parents and those politicians 
who take that view are sadly mistaken. The ward who 
has now become a selfidetermining adult is determined to 
have his way, to come into his own, to have the manage* 
'ment of bis own estate in his own hands. It docs not do 
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for the guardian to say “ If I hand over your inheritance 
to you, you may mismanage it, you may manage it 
inelTicientl}', and you u-i!l commit mistakes.’^ ^fr. Prime 
Minister, we are perfectly conscious that wo may commit 
mistakes and that for sometime our administration may 
be comparatively inotVicieut, but we are determined to go 
through that stage, for we want to come into our own. 
AVe may not nnnago things as ediciently as you are doing 
now, but it is our affair and wc want to bo allowed to 
manage it ourselves. 

It has been said that if you take a constitution from 
here, a full democratic government, the moment tliat is 
given, power will bo wrested from yon, the Delegates who 
come here, by the people who have recently created all 
the trouble in India. I will not repeat the answer given 
very effectively to that suggestion by my friend ilr. Sastri. 
You have to make up your minds what you will do, and I 
beseech the British Delegation to think of the alternatives 
before them and to choose wisely. Yon can satisfy Indian 
aspirations and give power to India in her own affairs, 
and then, as sure as fate, those people Avhom you call 
irresponsible .at present, who ai’e now creating all the 
trovible in India, will be the first to come in and work 
tlnat constitution in an ordered manner. On the other 
hand, if you do not do that yon can make up your minds — 
I do not say this as a threat, but with all gravity and with 
all the emphasis I can command — that the future is very 
black indeed both for India and England. If you do not 
grant now what India wants the position will be this : you 
will have to enter into a long-drawn struggle, increasing 
everyday. You may put down disorder; you are bound to 
put it down, and you will do so ; but at every stage it will 
sooner or later again break forth with increased vigour, and 
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70 a canaot rule 320 mUtion people coutiQUously b 7 force 
and hy military power. 

I trust, therefore, 70 U will make a wise choice. You 
can make India discorrtented, which will mean ruination for 
her and may mean ruination to England, or you can make 
now a contented India which will be the brightest jewel in 
the Empire and its greatest glory, and which will enhance 
Ihe reputation of the Empire which, with all its faults, has 
excited not only tire admiration but even the envy of the 
rest of the world. 



SIXTH D\Y, NOV. 21. 

RAJA SHER :^rUIIAMMAD KITAN 


Beforo. I begin my speech I welcome tlic? ruling of tho 
Chairman that there should he a time-limit of ten minutes 
because as a soldier I am a man of action, not of words. 
Mr. Prime Minister, as the representative of tho Army, 
and therefore of the classes from which it is drawn, my 
first and foremost duty is to assure you of our steadfast 
loyalty and unshaUeablo devotion to Ilis Imperial [Majesty 
the King Emperor and his Throne. Wo aro thus ever 
ready to uphold tho cause of the British Commonwealth of 
which India forms an integral part. It is not without con- 
siderable difference that I have risen to address tliis gather- 
ing wherein is collected together the intellect, the charac- 
ter and the experience of India and Great Britain. I am 
and have been a soldier content to servo in tho Army to 
the best of my humble and limited capacity, taking pride 
in the performance of those routine duties which, however 
monotonous they may appear to civilians, aro the foundations 
•of the true discipline of character. I believe, Sir, that the 
great and noble contribution which the Army can make and 
has made in the past to the solution of India’s problems is 
the building up of a strong, self-reliant, vigorous and self- 
dependent Indian nation, cemented by those bonds of com- 
radeship, professional pride and military discipline which 
the people of India have always displayed in the hour of 
■greatest glory. 

I am a stranger to politics, ignorant alike of the 
niceties of Parliament, indifferent to the arts of the 
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demagogue, '•and impervious to* the appeals ofself-advertise- 
meat. My life has been spent on the battlefields, on the- 
snowy peaks of Asia Minor and the fertile valley of the 
Nile, and on the rocks of the frontier where Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum owns the land. China, Iraq, Turkey, Egypt and 
India ha\e been the chief theatres wheie tlie regiment to 
which I have the honour to belong has fought. I went 
through the ordeal of the world-wide war, supremely 
confident of the justice of our cause, and determined to 
fight for those principles which were so gloriously vindi- 
cated on many a battlefield throughout Europe and Asia. 
Even now, I can picture to myself the scene. I can recall 
the field which seemed covered with poppies and call to 
memory the heroic deeds of thousands of my comrades in 
arms >^ho laid down their lives with a smile of supreme 
satisfaction and cheerfully obeyed the call of duty on the 
inhospitable rocks and inaccessible creeks of the Frontiefr 
While the politicians are busy discussing forms, modes and 
aspects of the constitution, •while they are busy with the 
permutation and combination of policies, programmes and 
principles we martial races of India guard the Frontier 
from the incessant raids of the stranger. It is the Army 
which acts as a bulwark against the limitless ambitions and 
boundless greed, not only of the IVaas-Fronlier people, 
but also of foreign powers. The long coast lino of Madras- 
and Bombay is protected by the -might of the British Na>y. 

If the British ships are withdrawn, even fora day, the 
teeming millions of Madras and Bombay would be exposed 
to the fury of powers which I need not mention. 

I have deemed it necessary to state these facts as 
they are consistently ignored by the framers of constitutions.^ 

I belong to a community which has given a splendid 
account of itself in the past Its achievements in the 
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domain of art, culture, learning and science are engraved 
in the hearts of those countless millions in India who 
carry on the great tradition of our ancestors. As monu^ 
meats the record of its achievements is embodied in those 
great institutions which have stood the test of time and are 
now the foundation of modern India. The Punjab, the 
Province to which I have the honour to belong was ruled 
by the ]\Iuslims for. seven centuries, and though it was 
occupied by Ranjit Singh and his army for the brief space 
of thirty years, it is and must remain the centre of Muslim 
activity in India. 

It is the focus of Muslim endeavour, Muslim energy, 
and Muslim capacity for a practical, orderly and 
harmonious life. Not only has my province made great 
strides in education, but also there has been a renaissance 
in the rural and urban parts of the Province, and I am no^ 
exaggerating when I say that modern Punjab has risen 
like Phoenix, from its ashes, and is showing all the vitality 
and vigour of a martial Province. 

The Punjab is the shield, spear-head and sword-hand 
of India, and it has won this proud title by its association 
with the flower of the British Army in every campaign in 
Asia. I am sure that our most popular Governor, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, who is fortunately here present, will agree with ige . 
It was the Punjabi soldier with his simple life and sturdy 
spirit, who saved India during the confusion and anarchy 
of the Mutiny. The splendid band of fighters who poured 
into the rich and fertile Gangetic Plains from the defiles 
of many a Punjab hill rendered services which are 
recorded in the annals of British endeavour in letters of 
gold. At the beginning of the War the Punjab had about 
one hundred thousand men of all ranks in the Army. At 
the close of the War no less than half a million had servedl 
17 
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■with the Colours. The number of fighting men raised 
during the four years of War was roughly 360,000, more 
than half the total number raised is India. 

Speaking at Rawalpindi, on February 6th, 1921, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, used these 
memorable words — “ The achievement of the Punjab was 
indeed remarkable. Even before the War the Punjab 
liad a name familiar in the military annals of the Empire, 
but during the War she became a household word, not 
•only on account of the number of men from the Punjab 
who joined the Colours, but also on account of the splendid 
fighting ciualities they displayed in many a campaign.” 

The Muhammadan Community supplied more than 
half the number of recruits raised during the four years of 
War. In fact, two Muslim districts of Rawalpindi and 
Jhelum, out of a total male population of a quarter of a 
xnlllioo, sent nearly thirty thousaod men with the Coloura 
during the last year of the War. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have supplied these figures, not 
in a spirit of vain glory or self-praise. I have done so be- 
cause I feel there is a possibility of our losing sight of the 
fundamental fact that the government is a government of 
men, and a constitution cannot be manufactured to order. 
It must be adapted to the capacities, tradition and environ- 
ment of each country. I have no d_ps5re to discuss the 
political problems which confront you. I do not wish (o 
enlarge on either the necessity or the difficulty of Dominion 
Status, My point is that our entire scheme of constitution 
would he a complete failure unless we make adequate pro- 
vision for the Indian Army. 

If India wants to be a mistress in her own household, 
if she is keen on acquiring a status which will ensure her 
equality with the Dominions, the probloms of tho Army 
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'must be faced by her with courage and caudour. The 
tposition now is that the number of Indians who have 
received Commissions in his Majesty’s Forces is alarraing- 
ily low. The one principle which must be kept permanently 
in view is that there should be no duality in the Army. 
The Government has propounded a scheme of duality in the 
Central Government ; the Indian Statutory Commission has 
•devised a still more complicated and impractical scheme. 
They recommend the maintenance of an Imperial Army 
and Dominion Army. Tn my humble opinion duality in 
the Army will disorganise the whole machinery of the 
Army department. It will produce constant friction, breed 
innumerable troubles, and lead to extravagance and even 
chaos. The Army in India must be one and indivisible. 

Having stated this basic principle, let me deal with 
some of its implications. If India achieves a Federal 
Government, and I cannot conceive any other form of 
GoY.erument in such a vast country, she will have a 
National Army, setting the highest standard in 'organising 
the, resources of men and materials and focussing her ' 
meeds, the building up of an efficient and strikino- fio-fitina- 
machine. 

The National army must, however, be supplemented 
■by Citizen Militia or Military Police maintained by each 
Federal Province of British India. The powers of the 
National, army over the Citizen Militia will be varied-. 
There must be co-ordination of supervision and control. I 
•cannot contemplate the possibility of a Citizen Militia of 
each province acting independently of others of the National 
■army. This would produce chaos and disorder.' As 
British Indian States gain in experience, this control might 
be relaxed to some extent. Whilst it is essential that the 
individuality and freedom of the Citizen Militia of each 
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province should be maintained intact, it is no less essential’ 
that there should be supervision by, and co-ordination with 
the National army. The National army must be vender a 
Council, consisting of the Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief 
and other Members of specialised experience, and must be 
free from the ebb and flow of Assembly politics. 

This is my conception of the part which the Army will 
play in the centre as well as in the provinces of Federal- 
India. 

This brings me to another problem, which the Round 
Table Confeience will have to discuss. One aspect of this 
is the provision of Officers for the Indian Army. I am con- 
vinced that excellent material exists in India for officers and 
that if opporiunities were provided for Indians, the rei^uisite 
number of officers would Lave been forthcoming in large- 
numbers. It must be admitted that the methods adopted 
hitherto for the supply of officers have not been satisfac- 
tory. I need not go into details, as these problems were 
discussed exhaustively by the Sandhurst Committee. I am 
‘ strongly of the opinion that an Indian Sandhurst should be 
created, and that tbe number of Commissions to be given to 
Indians should be rapidly increased. It is obvious that the 
rate of advance will depend upon numerous factors, and I 
am not going to lay down bet© the minimum number of 
years during which tbe Indian army should be “Indianis- 
ed." Again, under zeal for Indianizatlon, wo must not 
overlook tbe important fact that not all parts of India can 
produce recruits in sufficient numbers. Whatever the 
theorists may say about the absence of non-martial races in 
India the palpable and vivid realization of tbe fundamental 
facts of history and physical geography, environ- 
ment and climate, must be kept permanently in view. 
There are some parts of India where recruits of the requi- 
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''Site stamp can be raised. There are other parts where the 
‘absence of martial tradition, the inclemencies of climate 
and the nature of environment and occupation, render effi- 
cient service impossible. If the Army of ISTew India is to be 
efficient it must contain the flower of its manhood, 
the cream of the Socktij. Xt must contain men who are 
■determined and prepared to die, and not logicians to whom 
mere physical abstractions make greater appeal than solid 
realities. 

Hence the martial races, and the' martial provinces 
must be specially utilised for the purpose. This seems to 
me to be an indispensable preliminary to any successful 
experiment in the necessary National Army. 

I have not discussed the question of internal organiza- 
tion of the Army, nor have I dealt with the numerous other 
problems which arise out of the subjects which I have 
-sketched. It is unnecessaiy for me to do so, as I think 
that it will be found that a Committee of Defence, which 
■this Conference should establish will be the proper body 
for this purpose. Such a Committee seems to me to be 
absolutely necessary as the structure of our Constitution 
will be shaky and very unsound until it is based on a 
(practical and efficient system of a National Army from 
<our Common Motherland. 



H. H. THE AGA KHAN 


Mr. Prime Minister : I did not intend speaking here 
either to*day or at any stage of these proceedings, but 
some of the members of the British Indian Delegation 
had told me, as recently as last night and this morning, 
that it was roy duty to express my vieffs. I have come 
quite unprepared, but the best preparation of all has been 
the proceedings of this Conference (Sear, hear). You, 
Sir, and the British representatives of the three Parties of 
the state have heard piactically every school of Indian 
thought. From the Hindus to the Muslims,' coming down 
across the centre, nearly every school has spoken. Their 
Highnesses, the Princes, have spoken. < If we eliminate all 
differences, there is on one point complete unanimity. We 
all ask for a full measure of SclfGoverninent. (Applause). 

1 think, as Chairman of the British Indian Delegation, 
working in co-operation with the two other Delegations, 

I can say that we are all unitedly asking for that. We 
ask you to promise us the framework. If the picture that 
we are to paint on it is unsatisfactory to any of the 
important minorities or tp the Princes or to a small sectiou 
of the minorities, we will try again — (Applause) — and if 
we fail we will try again — (Renewed Applause) — and we 
will continue trying till we produce something that will be 
generally satisfactory. I for one am particularly anxious 
that it shall be in a form wJirch will ensure that not only 
every Indian minority but the British commercial element 
in India shall be satisfied that their interests are safe 
in their bands. As to the ixitcicsls of this country 
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a united India could offer her a far greater security 
as to her commercial interests than anything she has 
at present — could offer you a long dated treaty on 
the lines of the German-Russian Treaty of 1904. For 
many years that would ensure your commerce fair and 
equitable treatment, and that would give your people a 
sense of security. Tlie same applies to debt and to other 
interests which could be infinitely safer than merely rely- 
ing as at present, on the strength of this country and not on 
a consented agreement with India. 

Mr. Prime Minister, there is no reason why — if we can 
produce a federal scheme that will please the Princes, that 
will please the Hindus, that will please the Muslims, that 
will please the smaller minorities and that will satisfy all 
the legitimate commercial interests and at the same time for 
a period which has certain objects — there is no reason why 
we should not at this moment start on the basis of full self- 
government and responsibility. (Applause). 



MR. JADHAV 


I have to thank you, Sir, for giving me an opportunity 
to address this Conference this morning. Had I been 
serving on the principal Committee which is going to be 
formed at the end ot this session I should not trouble you 
to give me a few minutes ; but, not being attached as a 
tail to any group, I was left in the lurch and had to claim 
justice at your hands. 

I represent here the southern portion of the Bombay 
Presidency non-Brahmins. Tlioy number about ten millions. I 
am also an accredited representative of the great 3Iaharatta 
community. The Maharatta community is well-known for 
its past history, and its military prowess was exhibited as 
lately as the last war. I need not take up much of the 
lime of the Conference in detailing the facts concerning or 
-describing the achievements of my race ; sufEce it to say 
that word for word the description given by my gallant 
friend from the Puojab, the Raja of Domeli, will apply to 
the race to which I have the honour to belong. 

The Maharattas, as is well-known, have been loyal 
and have kept themselves aloof from the agitation of the 
Congress. In the non-co-operation agitation of 1921 they 
kept themselves apart and did not participate to any extent 
in the troubles that were caused by it. In order to show 
their loyalty to the House of Windsor they mustered 
about 25,000 strong in the city of Poona to welcome His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, largely as a result of 
the exertions of two Maharatta Princes. 
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They gave a direct challenge to the success of the 
'•non-co-operation movement at that time, but times have 
•changed and minds have changed. During the space of 
-eight or nine short years there has been a great change 
in the mentality of the Maharatta people, and the second 
adventure of Mahatma Gandhi has met with a good deal of 
rsuccess. The Maharatta peasantry has fallen under the 
spell of non-co-operation, as is evidenced by the big 
fgatherings of 1U,000, 15,000, 20,000, and sometimes even 
30,000 people who go out into the forests to commit what 
is technically called forest sadhana. As the responsible 
Minister in charge of the forests of the Bombay Presidency, 
I have from day to day to hear and scan reports and to 
see what goes on in the Presidency, and I was really 
.surprised to see that the imagination of the people had 
been touched to such an extent by the teachings of that 
wiry and small bannia who was despised a few years 
'before. 

What is the secret of Mahatma Gandhi’s success ? 
Me has awakened the sense of self-respect among the 
(people, and everywhere now the cry is “ We must be 
masters in our own house.” That is a very great achieve- 
ment indeed, but at the same time let me assure 
you that, as every one of my Indian friends knows the 
whole Indian nation is thoroughly loyal to the Throne. 
Although we all — Hindus and Mussulmans and whatever we 
may be — want to be masters in our own house, there is no 
thought of disloyalty. We do not want to separate from 
■'the British Empire ; we want to live within it, and even in 
’these days of unrest if any member of the Royal family 
will come to India I am quite sure that not only the 
Mussulmans but the Slaharattas and other Hindus from 
•every province will show their loyalty and their love 
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for the £mpire, under which they Lave enjoyed so 
many benefits. 

We are generally a law-abiding people, and although, 
during these forest Sadhanas some little damage is done, it 
is done not with any object of private gain or private pro- 
fit, but simply to assert that the people are protesting 
against a system which is grinding them down. 

The Government of Bombay have recognised these 
aspirations of the people. They could not support the re- 
commendations made by the Simon Commission — and a\1io 
in India has accepted those recommendations ? They have 
been looked upon as very reactionary, and many people ha\e 
even refused to look at them. The Government of Bombay 
have in their despatch, shown what should be the future 
constitution of India, and in this I am very glad to say 
the Government have recognised thatlodia should be given 
some amount oi self-respect by bestowing upon her tbe 
power to hare a little masteiy in her own house. Ihe 
government have recommended certain reservations and 
certain safeguards, but responsibility in the centre has been 
advoc.tted, and that £ bring to the notice of this Conference, 
for it is a very impoitant thing. A number of people say 
there should be provincial autonomy only , and that there 
need not bo any advance at tbe centre. Pro>incial auto- 
nomy, as it is called, is our due. We have worked tbe 
Moutagn-Chelmsford system and the dyarchic system, and 
I may assure this Conference that the responsible 3Iinistcrs 
who took part in its administration will not look at dyarchy 
again. Dyarchy has been condemned and compIctoPro^in- 
cial autonomy must be given at this time or else tho 
system will not work. Much has been said about the 
preservation of Law and Order. I do not myself sco aoy 
difficulty there. The Hiodus and the Moslems do form< 
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ieople. We have lived together in perfect confidence 
rp another and in amity. In the Bombay Council my 
^ and the Mussalmans have worked together with 
Partyt one mind. I am quite sure that, when Provincial- 
almo, ojoy comes, if Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatulla were 
autoif Minister in charge of law and order, no Hindu would 
made entertain any fear. With pardonable pride, I may 
ever •£ j charge, if I am called upon 

Jar the burden of higli office, my Mobammadan- 
to b^g always trust me. So the amity between Hindus* 
f^ienSlohammadans I am quite sure of. 

and Ijoitgculties in our domestic affairs can be settled. We- 
^ settled them before, and we shall settle them now. 
have^e Army Hindu-Mohammadan questions never arise. 
In IIq £g]itiug shoulder to shoulder the Hindu is proud to 
WheMohammadan and the Mohammadan to be a Hindu. 


^ a a regiment contains some Hindu and some Moham- 
^^®'n companies, the Hindus take part in Moslem festivals 
mada{.£Q Mohammadans join the Hindus in their sorrows* 
'hare in their joys. 

and S[ should like to say a few words about the new India 


•is taking shape. The youths of the cormtry are- 
that g movement in their own hands. People looking, 
takinig surface only may think that their activities are only 
on thijjMj but that is not true. The younger generation ie 
politijing tjjat for the sake of the unity of India differences 
reali^te and creed and race ought to disappear. Whatever 
of caigjjoQg there may be between the older people, I am 
differ g^j.^ their children will come together as friends 
qu^tejrothers. The next generation is going to be some- 
and I quite different. 

thingi have to say something also about the Army, but .as- 
is limited I need not say much. A few weeks ago- 

time 
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I had a talk with a British General and discussed with him 
the scheme which is at present being given as a sop to the 
Indians. The General agreed with me that the present 
scheme was not satisfactory. He said that under that 
scheme Indian Officers would get hardly any training in 
responsibility. I ashed him what he would recommend, 
and he said that it would be*inuch better if young officers 
were made lieutenants in some of the Indian regiments, and 
then these young officers from Sandhurst and military col- 
leges could be put under them. Then it would be easy for 
them to get military knowledge and to imbibe traditions 
more quickly than under the present system. 

I was very agreeably surprised to hoar from the 
speeches of the Princes that they are eager to come 
within the Federation. I had not expected that, 
that time would come so quickly. I bad expected 
that, for a time at all events, tlie Indian Princes would 
like to form their own coofederatioo and then to come into 
the general scheme after some years of experience. 
If they are already eager to join the general Federation 
I would not like to stand in their way, although I think 
that perhaps it would bo belter for tbe Indian Princes to 
develop their own Indian Chamber of Princes, to form a 
federation of their own, to take up certain problems in 
which the Kajas and Maharajas are interested and in this 
way build up a tradition of their own while allowing 
■British India to develop along its own lines. The develop- 
ment of British India has been all along on the lines of 
unity of Government. Evolution is doing its part, and 
when the provinces are properly developed there will bo 
a time — I think a very short time — within which British 
India and Indian India will be united. "We shall then be 
.able to show that the spirit of amity and friendship that 
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lias pervaded this Conference has secure foundations, 
that India is an indivisable whole and is determined to 
be a Nation, determined to take her rightful place among 
the other nations. 



COLONEL HAKSAR 


Sir, yesterday yoa expressed the hope that we should 
be able to finish our proceedings to-day by noon. It is 
now twenty minutes past eleven, you have still got to sum 

up, and you must have much more time to sum up and 

are entitled to have it — than any member of any deIe'>‘ation. 
I must not encroach on your time and I shall try not to do 
80. This conference if it has notalxeady formally done so 
will appoint a Committee to consider and recommend the 
principles on which the future Government of India should 
rest. That Committee will report and this conference 
will examine the suitability of its recommendations. 
Eor this reason any expression of views at this stage as to 
how the future should be ordered appears to me to pre- 
judice the issue or to be at best superfluous. Yet by the 
will of tins Conference, the opportunity for a general dis- 
cussion has been extended fiom day to day and from hour 
to hour. I take it Sir, that the object of the general dis- 
cussion is to bring about a comprehensive attitude of mind 
in this Conference — an attitude of mind which will result 
from every member of this Conference becoming acquainted 
with the different points of view, to the end that the final 
conclusions of this Conference may be in cognisance with 
the general wish and related to the powerful factors which 
constitute the complex problem with which India and 
England are to-day confronted. 

May I, with your permission, trace for a moment the 
genesis of this Conference to a point of time anterior to 
;Sir John Simon’s recommendation, and concurrently express 
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may not be so. I believe that it is so to a considerable 
extent on account of the relative position of the Englishman 
and the Indian in India. Whether that position has 
existed by design or in consequence of the frovernineat of 
India, or in spite of it, is not the point. That it has 
existed is a fact Let every Eoglishman search his heart- 
and find an answer to the question how he would feel 
if the position were reversed — if in his home in England 
his position became something like what the position of 
the Indian is in bis own home. 

But whether fundamentally the problem is a racial' 
problem or not, is it not in a deeper sense a human 
problem ? I do not think it is any matter for wonder tha^ 
every Indian— Prince or peasant— should, in consequence 
of the conditions which have prevailed for certainly a 
period of 60 years counting back to 1870, should fee], and 
strongly feel, that be might be saved from bis friends, 

I submit, therefore, that the problem of -India may ho 
viewed as a problem of humau nature, aud let no 
doclrinawe considerations ohsovwe the view. 

I promised to explain bow the present position in 
India is due to the Reforms of 1919. I do not propose to- 
review the legislation of the last ten years to illustrate 
how that legislation has adversely affected the rights of 
the States in many ways, or how it has given rise to the 
feeling in British India that measures can be carried which 
the country feels are opposed to its interests. I shall 
choose only one example. Take the fixation of the 
exchange ratio at 1/6. It was a measure which was 
carried, I need not recall the well known circumstances, 
in which it was carried. It was a measure which affected 
British India and the States alike. India may well wonder 
how a measure to which there was such strong and large 
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opposition could be carried against tlie wishes of the 
country. In any case the States did not even have the 
opportunity of expressing in any proper sphere — and such 
a sphere does not even exist to-day — and join the chorus 
of disapproval against that measure. It may therefore 
be said to the credit of the Reforms of 1919 and the 
Government ot India Act of that year that they have served 
the very useful purpose of enabling India, British India 
and the States, to determine what radical changes are 
necessary in her constitution for the safeguard of 
her vital interests. This one illustration alone should 
^suffice to explain, firstly, British India’s cry for 
the transfer of responsibility from the centre and 
secondly, the anxiety of the States that in matters which 
affect them and British India in common they should have 
an effective voice in the framing and execution of policies. 

Surprise has been expressed in various quarters that 
the States have shown a readiness to federate with British 
India even though until the other day they always maintain- 
ed that they and British India mutually should have no 
concern with each other. This surpidse is to me truly 
amazing. Is the attitude of the States not the direct logical 
consequence of the Reforms of 1919 and the aftermath of 
those Reforms ? 

While on this point I should like to offer two further 
observations. The first is that the conditions in British 
India no longer, as I have said, constitute the problem o£ 
.British India. They constitute as much the problem of the 
States as those of British India. The other is that if the 
States whole-heartedly support the demands of British 
India, if they desire to unite with British India in a 
federation which will rest upon their vital and fundamen- 
tal rights being recognised, they do so not to gain any ex- 
18 ' 
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chsiye aavantage for themselves, but with the object of 
teepieg the Empire whole and entire. They do so out of 
their loyalty to the King-Emperor. They are once a^ain 
■doing for England what they did in 1867, namely, coming 
to England’s rescue. In just that lies the true inwardness 
of the attitude which the States are taking to-day. 
They are desirous of restoring peace and contentment to 
their unhappy coiinliy and ot rehabilitating the honour of 
England in India. If the unitaiy form of government 
remains, I doubt very much if England will feel the con- 
■fidence to concede to India all that India is asking. If the 
States come io, and there is a federal form of government 
lam sure that that fact would inspire England with suffi- 
cient confidence to entrust to India the management of her 
own affairs. 

' What better can England ask of Providence than a 
tiaited and conteated India behind her to face with her all 
the risks of the future aod to help her in solving her many 
domestic problems ? A noited Indin, I believe, has been 
the goal and the ideal of England in India, and the States 
have come along to make the realisation of that ideal pos- 
sible. They are askiog England to put the coping stone 
on the magnificent edifice which she lias raised in India 
and, indeed, by consenting to let the people of India 
manage the affairs of their country according to their 
genius, they are enabling England to win the blessings of 
the 320,000,000 men and women of India who according 
to their faith in Kismet actually beliovo that the day of 
their deliverance is now dawning. 



Mil. C. Y. CHINTAMANI 


Mr. Prime l\Iinister ; As a humble member of the 
©elegation from British India, and as almost the last 
•speaker from among its ranks, I deem it mj duty and 
privilege to express my profound and respectful appreciation 
•of the valuable contribution which Their Highnesses the 
Puling Princes have made to the success of these delibera- 
tions. In the future India — a united, greater India — the 
part which the Princes will have to play will be even more 
important than that which has already fallen to their lot; 
and, speaking as a Hindu with all the traditional reverence 
of my race for rulers, I express the confident hope that in 
•them the federated India will find the best friends, philoso- 
phers and guides. 

^ Next, I ask you permission to express my appreciation 
•of the patient endurance and courtesy with which the mem- 
bers of the British Delegation have listened without a word 
•of interruption to many an unpalatable truth which has been 
•driven home to their minds by the speakers from my coun- 
'try. This spirit of discipline which is but one of the many 
traits of British character of which I am a profound 
•admirer convej-s to us its own lesson, and I trust I shall 
have the good fortune, as previous speakers have had, of 
being given an equally patient hearing for a few minutes. 

T am not in the least disturbed by the speech of our 
ex-Secretary of State, Lord Peel. I read long years ago 
that the British Tory has a habit of being most vehement 
in his protestation just on the point of surrendering a hope- 
lessly untenable position. 
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Sir 11.6 accents of Lord Peel were mildness itself 
compared o.tl. the strident nttersnces of some of his 
colleagues in his parly, and if I were he I should shudder 
to think of what reception would be accorded to him by the 
Churchills and the Beaverliroolcs of the partv. I hope 
Sir, that hUtory will jepeat itself, and that the party of 
which Lord Peel is a shining oinament will not be slow 
to profit by the example of the gieatest Toiy Leader of 
the last century, Mr. Disraeli, and that just as he stole 
the garments of the Liberal Party and introduced the 
Reform Bill in 1847, so it will be Lord Peel’s Party wbo, 
if the opportunity falls to them ttill not be slow to take 

advantage of the spade work tliat jour parly U now doing 
in order to confer upon India the gift of self-government. 

Lord Peel, as the bearer of a great and historic name, 
may also profit by the example of his great-grandfather, 
who had no hesitation in guiog the protection andrepealin"- 
the Corn Laws, and that the gieat-giandson will have no 
hesitation in realising that to obstruct the political ad\ance 
of India is to stand by a lost cause, and that he will be 
wise in his day if he will join your ranks and will help 
us in our advance. 

But one word I shall permit myself to say with 
regard to his observations on commercial monopolies and 
the conditions by which iodustiial and commercial 
advance is gnided. As ho evidently thinks that 
there is no injustice or inequality operating against 
Indians, I desire with all respect to make a present to 
him of this hook, the life of the greatest of India’s great 
industrial captains, J N. Tata, by an Englishman F. R. 
Harris. If he goes through this book I am sure ho will 
see from many illustrations, cited with a wealth of detail 
that there is justification for the complaints which wo utter. 
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At the comracnceincnt of om* j)rocoefHug3 I was hy no 
means sure 'vhether Lortl Reading liad come to pray or to 
•curse, .and afam listening to his .•speech of yc-terdny I am 
still left in donht as to what .attitude ho. is going to ado])t 
when the stage comes for concrete jiroposals. BtU Sir, Into 
to the dcfipition of Liheralism, Imrd Ivoading has not stood 
still during the days that have tdapsed since his return from 
India. He confe.ssed yesterday that he was re.<ponsible for 
a. certain utterance in the Legislative Assemhly some 
years ago, when it was sought to oxjtlain that responsible 
■CJovernmcnt w.as din’e.reitt from and less than Dominion 
status, the latter of which was never jtroinisod to us. Ho 
made a confession ye-^terd.ay which was gratifying to us, 
and I hope that, as ho claimed to be an inheritor of the 
groat traditions of liberalism, he will care more for the 
'liberalism of the greatest of the liberals wliom this or any 
.other country has known, ]Mr. Gladstone, than for the 
•liberalism of his colleague, Sir Jolin Simon. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated a proposition and enunciated a principle which 
I respectfully beg to bring to the notice of Lord Reading. 
He said : 

It is one of the uniform and unfailing rules that guide human 
judgment, if not at the moment, yet of history, that when a long 
relation has existed hetween a nation of superior strength and one 
of inferior strength, and that relation has gone wrong, the responsi- 
‘bility for the guilt rests upon the strong rather than upon the week. 

Again, to this I invite his particular attention. 

■ “ I hold,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ that the capital agent in 

•determining finally the question whetliei^ our power in India 
will be the will of the 240 millions of people who inhabit India. 
The question who shall have supreme nile in India is, by the laws 
•of right an Indian, question, and those laws ot right are from day to 
•day growing into laws of fact. Our title to be there depends on 
the-first condition that our going thei'o is profitable to the Indian 
•nation, and on the second condition that we can make them see 
.and understand it to be profitable.” 
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Tills, Sir, should be the true principle and not the 
latter day imperialistic doctrine which seeks to use what 
are called coloured peoples as the foot stool upon which 
the colourless ^people might build their prosperity and rise 
to fame. 

Sir, it is a great priWIege and advantage that this historic 
conference has for its president no less a man than your- 
self, the first subject of the Ciown, the holder of the 
greatest office in the British Empiie. We Indians have 
many reasons to be grateful to you. Early in your public 
life you showed an interest in India and a concern for her 
welfare and progress, which led to your visit to my coun- 
try and the subsequent publication of the book called 
“The Awakening of India.” Your sympathy was so pro- 
nounced that the Indian Natisoal Congress invited you to- 
fill the office of its President in the year 1911 and you 
expressed your readiness to accept that position but for 
domestic political circumstances which rendered it impos- 
sible for you to go. Three years later you showed, when 
the War broke out, that in you there was not the so-called 
professional politician, a soldier of fortune, but one who 
had the couiage of conviction and was fearless of unpopu- 
larity. (Hear, hear.) Six years after tliat you. made 
a gift to my country, a gift which I in particular value. 
Here is that gilt. It is a constant friend of mine, because 
whenever I, in the exercise of my vocation as an Indian 
editor, feel induced to pay compliments to the Govern- 
ment of India, I find them in "Tlie Government of India” 
by J. Eamsay SlacDonaltl, in which there is plenty of 
ammunition with which to make attacks on tliat Govern- 
ment. In the Preface to your book I read : 

India's needs cannot be met by an adjustment bere and an. 
adjnstment there. They have to be viewed In their wide sweep. 
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In 1928, presiding at tbe Britisb Cominonwealtli 
Xiabour Conference in London you said : 

I hope that within a period of months rather than years there 
will be a new Dominion to the Commonwealth of oiir Nations, » 
Dominion of another race, a Dominion that will find self-respect as- 
an equal within the British Commonwealth. I refer to India. 

And your party, in 1929, on tbe eve of tbe election, 
said — and this is what your party is committed to : — 

The Labour Party believes in the right of the Indian people to- 
self-government and self-determination, and the policy of the Labour 
Government would be one of continuous co-operation with them 
■with the one object of establishing India at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and by her consent, ns an equal partner with the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

' Sir, I trust that this Conference, unique and unprece- 
dented in many ways, will propose lasting friendship 
between our two great nations. It is no good following 
Lord Rosebery and writing efficiency on a clean slate. 
Efficiency of administration which does not lead to the- 
contentment and happiness and prosperity of the people 
has no meaning and^no reality. After nearly a century and 
a half of British bureaucratic rule in India illiteracy is 
still the badge of the tribe. There is poverty which a former 
Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, described as poverty 
worse than any that could be witnessed anywhere in 
Europe, and there is communal tension, there is incapacity 
for military defence. For all these things it is the British 
policy and the bureaucratic system of government which 
are responsible. No longer should the Government of 
India be maintained as what it has been called a despotism 
of despatch boxes tempered by occasional loss of 
keys. No longer should red tape be the king and sealing 
wax the ministers. The Government of India can be a 
reality in the interests of the people, of India when that 
Government is carried on by the representatives of those 
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people and not by others who may claim to be father, 
mother, and God, all rolled into one, of the uneducated 
masses. 

If this Conference does not lead to the fruition of 
India's most legitimate hopes and aspirations I shudder 
to think of the future. The present system of government 
stands discredited ; there is definitely an end of peace 
in India on the basis of the present system. A system' 
which can be maintained only by casting into goal two 
such noble beings as Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya is doomed. I hope statesmanship — which has 
been described as the foresight of comraonsense — will 
recognise the wisdom of avoidiog a crisis and .of solving 
this problem to a friendly spirit. As in the city that has 
adopted me, Allahabad, the best city in India, the two 
aacted rivets, the Jumna and the Gauges, coalesce and 
flow as one stream, so too I hope the British and the 
Indians, each adding their cootrlbatioo to the progress of 
humanity, will join in bringing about material prosperity 
and moral elevation for the benefit not only of themselves 
bnt of the entire human race. 



THE RT. HON. RAMSAY JIACDONALD 
l 

Your Higlinesses, Ladies and Gentlemen ; It is now 
Tuy task to conclude this part of our proceedings, and 
in doing so it is my duty to try and stirvey the 
■field as it is at the present moment. Of coivrse, the 
'Very first thing that enters into one’s mind and remains in 
'One’s mind with growing strength is the simple objective 
'fact that we are all here together. It has never happened 
before. This surely is a union of India sitting at the 
‘Council table not only with the British Government but with 
the British Parliament — the British Parliament represented 
■by members of the House of Lords, by members of the 
House of Commons, and by members of the Government in 
■existence for the time being. Ah, my India^ friends-! 
Those of you with a keen and lively imagination, when I 
wrote those things that were going to satisfy the heart of 
my 'well-armed friend Mr. Chintamani, did you ever 
‘imagine that this would have happened under those circum- 
-'Stances and in a brief space of time? Do remember this, 
'that the first thing you have to do regarding this Confer- 
ence is to assure yourselves that we have reached a mile- 
:Stone that indicates a different future from what the past 
■has been. (Applause.) 

I said- to you when you elected me to this Chair at 
ftlie beginning that you were doing me a very great honour. 
The sense of that honour has grown from hour to hour and 
•from day to day. This is not only an historic conference 
in the sense in which I have used the word, but it is 
Qiistoric in other senses that ought to put pride into the 
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in tbis sense, that every new fact brought before us 
challenges us to accommodate it in tlie pi'actical systems 
vybicb I hope we are going to construct before we leave 
tbis table. 

There has been a great influence on public opinion 
here by your speeches. Every time you spoke you have 
bad effect. My friends opposite who belong to the 
minorities, and who feel, I dare sny — not only say but 
feel — that they are minorities, I give you this word of 
cheer and this word of comfort: the case you have put up 
has not fallen on deaf ears (Applause). 

Another observation I want to make is this. 'J'he- 
speeches have not stated problems for the purpose of 
debate 5 we have gone past all that. We are not here 
to debate : we are here for action (Cheers). Every one 
of 3 'ou who has been in politics — and I dare say some 
of you will be a little more in the centre before you 
depart from this life — will, I think, before you go froni' 
here have a new angle from which to consider politics, 
the sort of angle that my honourable friends by me and 
myself have had to occupy, the angle of the responsible 
man whose problem is to relate the “ is ” to the '‘is to be”,, 
and to create in the “is”, from the vital strength that it 
gets from the “is to be” an evolution which will work, 
itself out in accordance with the laws of evolution (Cheers).. 
It is not for us here to be recorders of what happened in 
1800. We are not the recorders of the past. We are the- 
custodians of the future. The policies of 1800, pursued 
by us and by every other nation were pretty much the- 
same. The policy of 1930 is to depend upon the situation- 
which has been created by the passing of the years since- 
then. That is the next important thing that we have to- 
consider in our work. 
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I hear it sometimes said that, gomeliow or other, some 
•igroup or other wishes to go back upon what has been said 
and what has been accepted by you as pledges between, 
Say, 1917 and this moment. That is not true. The Gov- 
ernment accepts everything that has been officially said. 
This Conference has been called becanse we accept it. 
This Conference at its meetings will have proof that we 
•mean to carry it out. 

We have to face — and again I think of speeches deli-' 
wered from the section of the Confeience immediately in 
front of me — we have to face practical requirements. I do 
not like that word difficulty, because when a man says he 
is in difficulties he always implies to some extent that he 
is overcome. But titere are two types of mind and two 
classes of men who never can face difficulties with sttecess. 
The first type and the first class is the mao who, when he 
comes up against a difficulty, imagines either that it is not 
there at all or that he can jump over it without any trouble. 
The other type of man, who is equally ioeffective, is the 
man who says “Oh! there is a difficulty, let us stop 
our pilgrimage. The road is blocked. It is not our 
borne but we cannot go home. Let us pitch out\ camp in 
front of the difficulty.” He is no good. Neither of those 
types is of .any use. 

The man of practical action, the type of man and the 
"type of mind that is going to serve both India and this 
country with success and with honour and be a blessing to 
'both is the type of man who says; “Yes, there is a diffi- 
-cnlty. Come on, let’s get over it.” That is the spirit in 
which we approach the problems before us. We have pre- 
cisely the same sort of problem which, although differentjn 
Its content, very very' difierent in its content, but the same 
ttype of problem, the same class of problem both in think- 
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ing and practical action wliicli we had to face the other day 
at the Imperial Conference. 1026 made a great declaration. 
1930 had put a content into that declaration. That is the 
position in which we are here at this present moment. 

As one of the speakers this morning said, onr friend 
in front, government is a government of men, and constitu- 
tions cannot be made to ordei'. Constitutions are not made- 
at firesides. May I — with due respect — as one who 
belongs to the same fraternity, who honours the fraternity, 
but knows its weakness — add that neither can constitutions 
be made in the edtiorial offices of newspapers. I include- 
myself in that. 

What we have to do, as men of knowledge, men of 
experience, men who have thought out problems, is to 
come and sit together full of 'the faith, as a preliminary 
necessity, that we can find our way through, and that when 
we have found our way through we shall feel proud of our- 
action, and will see our action fructify in the peace and 
the happiness of our people. 

What has emerged from this ? I say first of all that 
status has emerged. We are here altogether — Princes, 
British Indians, Hindus, Mahommadans, the Minorities- 
grouped in their various sub-divisions, some with great 
grievances, some with less grievances, but yet, very con- 
siderable grievances — some like Burma whose case we shalh 
have to consider before this Conference is finally wound 
up. Here we are altogether — my friend Sapru, myself, 
our friends over there, all at the same table, working afr 
the same problem, listened to in the same way, enjoying- 
,the same freedom of expression, and taking to themselves, 
quite rightly, the full right of criticising, objecting, negotiat- 
ing, bargaining and accepting finally, or rejecting. I 
repeat, that is a gain which is marked by the meeting ofr 
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this Conference Let it be noted that it is not static , it is 
not for this time only This has established a relationship 
of active CO operation betrreen us m iiliich your partis 
a.8 conspicuous as ours 

A second thing is this Ihe speeches have been 
extiaordinarily practiealintheii character Ihere is another 
uord I do not like — that this subject shall be “reserved’ 
and that suVject shall be ‘ reserved That seems to 
imply the idea that we are Eilting here, bankers as it wcie, 
and that we are wishing to eieicise a control merely in 
relation to ourselves aod not in relatiou to you The 
pioblem of the reseived subjects — aod eveiy speaker has 
said that that problem most be faced — is a problem of how 
things are to be fitted into the conditions which ozist 
to day , not to stabilise and ossify those conditions, but as 
practical men who know peifectly well that within siK 
weeks of our agieement you will have to bear responsi 
bihties for it and we will have (o beai rosponsibilitics 
foi It You will have to go and face public opinion 
in India Yon will have to go and face agitation in 
India You will have probably to go and face those 
black flags which bade jou God speed, and may 
be displayed in order lo give jou Indies welcome 
So shall we So shall this country All 1 say is this , 
that as practical men we must face tlioao facts, and in the 
agreement we make give them a place It is not reserved 
It 18 not withholding It is not withdrawing It is this, 
It IS an honest study ns between icsponsible men and 
responsible men of the facts relating to the conditions m 
India and the facts lelating to public opinion here for the 
time being 

We have to recognise the objective nature of our task, 
not merely its subjective nature 
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This is another point. The declaration of the Princes 
•has revolutionised the situation. (Hear^ hear.) Supposing 
•we had met here without the Princes, supposing the Princes 
liad come and had said nothing, or supposing they had 
-said, “ We are here merely as spectators.” What a differ- 
•eut situation would have presented itself to us ! The 
Princes saying what they have said have at once not only 
opened our vision, not only cheered our hearts, not only 
let us lift up our eyes and see a glowing horizon, but have 
simplified our duties. The Princes have given a most sub- 
stantial contribution in opening up the way to a really 
'United federated India. (Applause.) 

The final point that I need mention in that connec- 
tion is this. We have made a great contribution here, you 
have made a great contribution, to the style of architecture. 
P had an Indian illustration in my mind. I do not think I 
will give it. You know, I have wandered up and down 
India, I have seen your beautiful old architecture. Under 
its walls, and standing in its shadows, I have tried to pour 
out my Western prejudices, shall I call them — not exactly, 
because I do not think they are exactly prejudices, but my 
Western upbringing — and I have been able to revel in that 
extraordinary blossoming of the artistic Indian mind. 
Style of architecture, my friends — remember this — ^has a 
great controlling influence on the mind that abides with 
it. Give us a constitution which is crude in its con- 
•struction, and it will not help you. Give us a con- 
■stitution which is in accordance with experience, which 
has become part and parcel of your spiritual thoughts, 
and that will help you. And the contribution I make 
to the style of the architecture of your constitution ‘ 
is this. The most characteristic foundation of our 
common Aryan civilization, of our common Aryan 
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Bocial order, is the iamily. The family, as the Begum said 
yesterday, uuited in the village, the village united in the 
district and so on — India a federation, a federation which 
is flexible, a federation which meets the historical inherit- 
ence you have all got, In so far as it is worthy to be 
carried into the future, a federation which enables mergings 
to take place, a federation which embodies in itself 
the authority of the State and the liberty of the individuaL 
The aupeviority of the combination and homage at the same 
time to the containing smaller co-ordinating groups within 
the federation , that is in accordance, I think, both with 
the Indian geoins and the British genius, because as a 
matter of fact in our fundamentals we drink at the same 
bistotical fountains and are refreshed by the same historial 
remintsceDces. 

With regard to the practical points, I have a series, here 
which I have taken down. They are not systematic } 
please do not criticise them as that ; they are casual. I 
took them down from the speeches as they were being- 
deVirered not by any of us but by you. What will be the 
nature of the component units which are to be fitted into a 
scheme of federation? What will be the nature of the 
central cq ordinating structure ? What will be the relations 
of this structure to the proviuces? What will be the 
relations of it to the States? What provisions will be 
made to secure tbe wiling co-operation of the minorities 
and the special interests? What will be the subjects 
writh which tbe general structure will deal, and in 
general what should be its powers, functions and 
responsibilities ? 

My friends, good debating speeches are not going 
to carry us over those problems and provide no answer 
to them (Cheers). I always delight jn listening to roy 
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very nimble Indian friends when the}' are in ‘debate, and I 
must confess lb a sin on my own part ; I love to take part 
in them. But that is not for here and now. Your problem' 
and my problem is to sit down tog^etlier and supply- 
practical answers to those questions, which can be 
embodied in an Act of Parliament. (Applause). 

This constitution, this federation or whatever it may 
be, must meet two fund.amental requirements. In the first 
place, it must work. There is no good producing a constitu- 
tion which will not work. That will not get you out of 
your difficulties and will not get us out of ours. Tlie other- 
point is this ; The constitution must evolve. You are not 
in a position here to produce a static constitution that your 
grandsons and your great-grandsons and great-great grand- 
sons will worship as though it was one of your sacred in- 
heritances. Therefore, the constitution must work and the 
constitution must evolve. It must be a continuing thing, 
and in the evolving Indian opinion and Indian experience 
must be the more important initiating power. 

That is the history, as a matter of fact, of all the con- 
stitutions of our Dominions, In saying what I have said I 
am not asking you to take up any special position 
at all. Look at the history of our evolving Dominions and 
you will find that they had ardent men in the days of the 
evolution^ cursing, swearing, going to prison, boasting that 
they had been in prison. It all had to be gone through. 
These things, although we may say it in our rashness and 
our thoughtlessness, are really not the acts of man. They 
are the things that are inevitable in relation to the great 
fundamental laws which govern the life and provide for the 
changes in the life of this world, and nobody knows it 
better than the great Hindu and Mohammedan philosophers. 
You have to apply this to our procedure. 
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We are not hard headed bus, ness men always count 
sng material gams No. the politician is different from 
that The politician has to have his spiritual draughts in 
order to enable him to be practical in his political 
proposals I want yon to remember that in yonr negotia 
tions, and I hope we \iil[ still more ° 

That IS all I need say Pinal words will have to be 
reserved for final meetings Between final meetings and 
this 13 the honest laborious thinking, considering and 
pandering of the piohlems in fiont of ns Leaving the 
Chair as I shall now pioceed to do to day I only leave 
It so that somebody else may go into some other chair, and 
this plenary Conference may resolve into committees All 
I can say of that is that in the work of those committees 
you have the beat will, not only of His Majesty s 
Government but of the British Pailiament, House of Lords 
and House of Comraoos together We shall wail with 
expectation— a little bit aniions perhajis, as I am sure you 
will be— with perhaps a little anxiety but all the same 
with expectation and m the hope that as a result of the 
work of those committees we shall be able m onr final 
meetings to register agreement wliicb will send you back 
to India happy men, powerful men, men able to faco yonr 
difficulties, and winch will give ns a chance of doin- the 
same thing here, and which above all w ill enable both of 
ns to go our various ways with the friendship which unites 
ns strengthened and the desire to co operate winch is still 
with us amplified enormously beyond what it is at the 
present moment 

I must apologise to you I meant to knock at (Lo 
end of ten minutes You will accept my apology, for what 
I hope I may say, is ray first fniluro to do my duty at this 
Conference llns is the fmish, and I hope the good feel 
ingwe have had and the candid expression of views we 
have given, may be continued in the committees Please 
be assured that at any of these Committees, whatever they 
are, if you wish it, I am at yonr disposal to help yon ^ 



LAST PLENARY SESSION, 19TH JAN. 1931. 

]\IESSAGE TO HIS MAJESTY 


t 

At the last ’Plenary Session of the Round Table Con- 
tference, on January 19, 1981 Mr. MacDonald read a message 
ito the King, tohicli ran as folloios : 

The delegation to the Indian Round Table Conference at the 
-conclusion of its proceedings desire to submit to His Majesty with 
their humble duty, the expression of their loyal gratitude for 
■•several marks of Royal favour so graciously bestowed on them. 
Through His Majesty’s kindly forethought they owe the setting of 
•their deliberations unsurpassed alike in convenience and beauty 
and they will ever treasure in grateful remembrance the inspira- 
tion of His Majesty’s pei'sonal association with their proceedings. 
((Cheers). 



THE maharaja OF PATIALA 


The Maharaja of PatUla, expressed his pleasure 
that many doubts and difficulties iritli n-hich they had been 
confronted at the stall had been cleared airay. He 
regretted that communal and minorities problems still re- 
mained, but it was encouraging to notice that these difficulties 
did not hinder unity of British Indian demand for political 
advance. He was of opinion that the main ontlines of the 
future structure of the constitution of India had been laid 
down on the lines, which it would be difficult to challenge. 
The main piinciple of federation had been accepted and 
he hoped that a large proportion of States would come in 
immediateiy, but they aii had made it clear that they ennid 
federate oniy with a self governing British India and just 
as they did not desiie to dominate British India so also they 
could not consent to British India domiaating them. They 
TTished to enter the federation a$ equal partners m a great 
and honourable enterprise. 

•af our work at the Coofeience is not to go for 
nought, it is necessary that Great Britain should declare 
her intentions, without any further delay. We join in 
asking that our country should acquire that status nithin 
the Empire, which can alone satisfy her.” Ho pointed out 
that though the Princes would be the first to suffer from 
chaos and anarchy yet th^ joined in urging the necessity 
of courageous, generous and prompt political advance and 
if they recommended the acceptance of the present scliemc 
need any one in Britain hesitate?” 
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Mrs. Subbaroyan, on behalf of the women’s delegation, 
-expressed appreciation of the work of the sub-committees. 
■ Their reports gave food for hope, but they were only 
provisional and judgment must be reserved. She did not 
•believe that India would accept a form of government, 
■which, while conceding the general principles of responsible 
self-government, contained details and reservations, which 
might make it really something different. But she 
believed that if the filling in of the picture could be ap- 
proached in a spirit of goodwill that had been apparent at 
the Conference, the hopes now entertained would not be 
• disappointed. She expressed the thanks of her colleagues 
and herself for the sympathetic hearing given to the pro- 
posals on behalf of the women. She hoped that the 
political status of women would not be forgotten at the 
future conferences and thanked Mr. Benn and Lord Irwin 
for recognising the principle by including women in the 
•^Conference. 



LORD PEEL 


Lor3 Peel said tliat the discussioos at the Conference- 
•were most valuable in informing and shaping the public 
opinion here and probably io India. The most outstanding 
fact^of the Conference had been that the conception of 
Federal India had been brought from the realm of dreams 
to the state of reality. He paid a tribute to the enlightened 
action of the Princes and those leaders of opinion in 
Sritish India who had given their political aspirations the 
Federal colour and said that it rronid be a great misfOrtnoe 
if this might}' scheme could not be started soon on its 
great career. 

Explaining briefly the attitude of the ConsenratWo 
section {)of the Sritish delegation. Lord Feel said : “ Oar 
aim has been to sketch (he raaio outlines of the constitu* 
tion at once so flexible as to meet differences of federal 
■unity and so firm as to create a strong cement of unity in 
the centre for the manifold dirersities of Indian social and 
political life. We have done our best to free our minds 
from all old unitaxy adherences and shaped the new struc- 
ture as far as possible on purely federal lines.” 

Lord Feel said they bad tried not to look with suspi 
cion on any new proposals, merely because it was not 
embedded in some older constitutional system. They had 
not thought that British Parliamentary methods should bo 
transferred wholesale from Westminster to Delhi. They 
were anxious that the Central Legislature should be so 
composed that the tie with the Provinces should bo firmly 
impressed on the constitution and that, while making a law 
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for All-Tnflin they >Yo.rc ncting ns ngcnts nntl intcvprclcrs ot 
the Provinces and tlte States. 

They favoured iinmedinlo self-government for the Pro- 
vinces so that the view of Kosponsihlo Ministers slionld he 
added to tliose present at the Conference in approving or 
modifying the new constitution. They were keenly inter- 
ested in India’s political aspirations and in discussing the 
constitutional safeguards they had in mind the necessity of 
the carrying out of Imperial responsihiliiies and they were 
not moved by any desire, to fetter Indian freedom. 

Lord Peel said it was generallj* admitted that certain 
subjects must he reserved to the Crown and that certain 
reserve powers must remain with the Viceroy. He pointed 
out the diversity of opinion with regard to these safeguards 
and emphasised that there must be no ha/iness in regard 
to them. It was imperative that wliile safeguards w'ore 
necessary, the machinery for operating them should be 
closely and clearly defined. It was in the interests of 
general confidence that the protection for minorities should 
be closdy and clearly defined. It was in the interests of 
general confidence that protection for minorities should be 
clearly set forth and as regards financial security, he was 
expressing no distrust of Indian ministers in saying that,^ 
for the present it would assist them if financial safeguards 
were so drawn up as to give confidence to the great com- 
mercial and financial community. Again, in transferring 
power British Government could not be indifferent to the 
interests of those who had trusted her for protection and 
security. 

Lord Peel said he had heard with smprise that reser- 
vations were made in some quarters to complete 
equality of treatment of British traders and British trade.. 
“ I must make it clear that our future attitude will depend 
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■upoQ such equality. I shall be obliged to withdraw what I 
am about to say now xinless that condition is fulfilled. It 
must not be assumed in any way that we consider that 
these CQuatitutional difficulties and requirements are incap- 
able of solution. If safeguards can be made effective with 
care and goodwill and if our practic.il problems can be met 
in a workmanlike spirit, as I believe they can, then we 
shall not hesitate to assent to the new constitution becau&e 
it will involve the transfer of new powers and responsibi- 
lities to India. (Applause). 

“ It is agreed that opinion neither here nor in India 
is to be presented at this Conference with a sclieme that 
must be accepted as a whole or rejected. Many problems 
are still left over and all we ask is that these pi'oblems 
should be squarely faced and faiily settled.” 

Referring to the communal question, Lord Peel said 
that long patience must be siiown before a settlement 
could be reached and it was • manifest that, unless a 
sati^actory agreement was concluded, the success of any 
future constitntiod must be gravely jeopardised. Again 
the just claims of the Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians and 
other minorities must be satisfied. 

Lord Peel concluded by emphasising the Conservatives’ 
desire that the Confeience’s labours sliould bring peace, 
security and goodwill to India. “I trust that, in the 
coming months, the seals may be affixed to this now deed 
of partnership between two countries. May the leaders of 
India freed from the fevers ol non-co-operation, bend all 
their energies to the furtherance of their great and 
constructive task.” 



LORD READING 


Lord Reading said that, when those who participated 
in the Conference looked back on the results attained, they 
would be gratified that so large a measure of agreement 
had been reached upon important questions and that opi- 
nion had been exchanged upon others which would be 
further examined by competent expert authorities and 
would be decided after' due submission to British and 
Indian opinion. 

“ When we first met the outlook was confused and 
the problems seemed baffling, even insoluble, especially 
within the limited time at our disposal. Examination 
and discussion, attended by goodwill and conducted 
throughout with great courtesy and in a calm and restrain- 
■ed atmosphere, under the wise guidance of the Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chancellor, have overcome formi- 
dable obstacles and enabled us to bring the session of the 
Conference to a conclusion. At the outset none could have 
expected that success to the extent already described 
would attend our efforts or that we should have attained a 
substantial measure of agreement on the main ground plan. 
The Princes of India, to their honour be it recorded, led 
the advance and cleared the new way for constitutional 
development. Whatever may be the fate of our endeavours 
at this Conference the attitude of the Princes will always 
he gratefully remembered by those who desire a union of 
all that stands for India.” 

, Lord Reading pointed out that the Princes, however, 
attached conditions to perhaps the most important question 
•of responsibility at the centre. He quoted in this connec- 
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tJon from tlje ImportaDt speeches of Bikaner and Bhopah 
and again from the last day’s speech of Patiala. Lord 
Beading added : ** The Conference whole-heartedly wel- 
comed the idea of an All-India Federation. We therefore 
devoted our attention, energies and abilities to laying the 
foundation of the new edifice- The work of consUuction 
must proceed and, we most sincerely hope, to completion. 
From the -moment the (jonference decided to proceed upon 
the basis of Federation the whole aspect changed. The 
idea of Federation which bad appealed so strongly to Sir 
John Simon and to the Statutory Commission and later 
to the Goveinment of India and that had seemed entirely 
berond realisation, sprang into being at the Conference and 
threw a rosier hue over the constitutional problems,” 

Ijord Reading, continuing, said ; 

” Once the All-India proposal was accepted we, as a 
delegation, studied the problem afresh and from an entirely 
new angle. A Federation could not proceed unless the 
principle of responsibility at the Centre was accepted. 
Without it, the Princes would not move towards a Federa- 
tion. We wished, as members of the Liberal Delegation 
and true to its traditions, to travel in the direction of 
responsibility, but we felt it necessary to stipulate that 
certain safeguards and reservations should be introduced 
and these have been explained and discussed. We ex- 
pressed in plain language our Gefinile support to the policy 
of conferring responsibility at the Centre provided that the 
safeguards were adequate and the new constitution was 
workable.” 

"Throughout the debates we have listened most atten- 
tively but have seen no reason to change our attitude. We 
hold to the statements I made in their entirety. These 
opinions were not, as some sn^ested, the result of impulse- 




THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA 


The Gaekwar of Baroda said that, for himself, the 
idea of a Federation had been present for very many 
years, and it had impressed him as piesenting the only 
feasible means of seciiriog the unity of India. He \^a3 
oontent to believe that, in the present circumstances, 
realisation was at hand of the ideal he had long cherished. 
He dcsciibed the Conference’s conception of a United 
India, as unity without troirormity, which was the prime 
requisite of true federatioo. It was his deliberate con* 
viction that to strain after uniformity in the Federal 
Structure, would be a mtslaken policy. Eacl/ unit should 
be perfectly free to develop along its own peculiar lines. 
The success of tlie Confeience’a labours should be judged 
by only one test. Have they resulted in producing a 
Goveinment capable of facing the tremendously difficult 
problems boldly and of adopting uise measures and policies 
which would enable India to take her place among the 
advanced countries of the world? If future Government 
wa<i to be “of the people for the people by the people,” 
then the provinces, as at present constituted, seemed too 
laige for the end in view. The education of the people 
should be made an earnest endeavour and, the greatest 
efforts should therefore be concentrated on the uplift of 
iiie people by this means. 



a 


MR. ZAP ARULLAH KHAN 


Mr. Zafarullali Khan declared that the most hostile and' 
adA'^erse critic of the work of the Conference would not 
deny that a great deal had been accomplished. They had 
traced out the ground plan, dug out, excavated and filled 
in the foundations, and even raised the walls of a vast con- 
stitutional structure to a certain height, but from one view- 
point it appeared to be rather a lopsided structure. He 
regretted that very little had been done to establish the 
absolute autonomy of the provinces in the same way as the 
States entering the Federation would be autonomous. He 
earnestly hoped that the autonomous position of the pro- 
vinces would be very much more clearly emphasised. He 
was glad to find that one of the still necessary key-stones 
would be supplied by an agreement, securing the rights and 
interests of the British commercial community. He hoped 
that the structure w6uld not for loo long be left standing in 
an incomplete condition. 



HR. A. RAMASWAin ilUDALIAR 


5Ir. A. Ramaswami Miidaliar expressed British India’s 
'deep gratitude to the Princes for the part they had played 
in fostering the idea of a Federation, Nobody who had 
beard them at the Conference could have the smallest 
doubt of the great part they would take in the 
future Govermneat of the country and the future 
of the nation. He did not wish to be regarded as 
speaking disparagingly of the generation whose political 
career might soon end, but be ventured to expresss the 
feeling of the younger generation that it was they who 
perhaps would have the burden of working the constitution 
in the coming decades. He had witnessed at this Confer- 
ence, that change of heart for which his countrymen had 
been pleading for many generations. He had seen.a 
change of heart in the British delegation. He bad heard 
Lord Reading’s great speeches. " How can I go back to my 
country, unless I am able to tell them with confidence and 
sincerity that we bad witnessed that great change of heart? 
After hearing Lord Peel he bad seen it too in the Conser- 
vatives. The last two decades had seen many world 
changes, but through it all one golden purpose was visible, 
and there had been an effort to bring different units of tbe 
British Empire together. He bad heard a great deal of 
talk of the “ Lost Dominioo.” But, the spirit generated 
at this Conference had not lost India for Britain, but had 
reconquered it ; and if this temper and cbaogo of heart 
was seen as clearly fay Indians as had been seen at this 
Conference — and lie had no doubt that they would see 
it in tbe coming months — he gave an assurance that this 
new reconquered India would be a firm collaborator in the 
British Empire. 



SIR TEJ BAHADUR SARRU 


When in October last we left the shore of our 
•country we were told by friends and opponents, by men 
-of our own party and by men of other parties, that 
we were going on a fool’s errand, that we were incurring 
Tisks of an extraordinary character, that England had made 
up its mind against us, that we should reach . a hostile 
England. Well, I do not know whether we came here in 
the midst of a hostile England, but I do know one thing, 
and I hope I am not putting it too high when I venture to 
■say. that we are leaving behind us a friendly England 
(Cheers.) — an England which has sent to this historic 
Conference some of her greatest, wisest and most farseeing 
statesmen, to talk to us on terms of equality, to discuss 
•questions of high import in a spirit of give and take and 
■not to dictate to us from their side. That has been my 
•experience and I venture to think that, so far as that is 
•concerned, I give expression to the views of many of us at 
iihis Conference. 

‘ Sir Phiroze Sethna : “ All of us.” 

Dr. Sapru : Indeed, as I have been corrected, of all 
•of us. (Cheers.) 

Row during the last nine weeks, what is it that we 
have witnessed emerging from this great Conference ? 
^hree Central ideas have emerged — one the higher, nobler 
and loftier idea of All-India Federation which has taken 
«uch material shape, if I may say so, mainly because of 
the patriotic attitude of the Indian Princes. (Applause). 

The second important idea which, from the view- 
point of British India, is of the highest ^importance, is the 
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idea of lesponsibility at the centre. Lord Reading, in his- 
remarkable speech, this morniDg, quoted from the speeches 
of Bikaner and Bhopal to show how, so far as the Princes 
are concerned, the only condition, the only term, on which 
they would come into the federation was that responsible 
Government should be established. We responded to that 
call in the spirit in which their Highnesses expressed their 
wishes. We did so not merely because we think it 
benefits them but also because we think it benefits us. , 

The third important idea which has emerged, and 
which, if I may respectfnlly say so, is the integral idea of 
all systems of responsible Government is that India must 
be prepared in the years to come to defend herself. For 
years past, for 40 or 50 years past, it has been a sore 
point with us that we have not been admitted into tlie 
highest ranks of the Army. It is only daring the last ten 
year's that a few of our young men hare had the King’s 
Commission conferred on them, but there is so Indian 
to whatever school of thought he may belong, n’bo has not 
felt keenly on this question and w'lio has not urged it on the 
Government from time to time that a serious attempt should 
bo made to qualify the men of India to take the 
buiden of defence on their own shoulders. Wo know, ‘and 
we have known it with great regret, that even the recom- 
mendation of the Skeen Committee as regards the establish- 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst has not found mucli support 
in certain ofiicial quarters in Hogland. 

To-day that principle is no longer open to discussion^ 
It has been conceded. It has been acknowledged that we 
are entitled to have an Indian Sandhurst, that it mnit bo 
established to qualify Indians ultimately to take respon- 
sibiliy for the defence of their own country. I consider 
it no small gain. It may be that there are certain safe- 
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guards. Frankly, I am not alarmed by those safeguards^ 
They are really intended in the interests of the responsible 
Government that we are establishing at the centre (Cheers) 
and not to strengthen the hands of English control over us^ 
That is the view I take. 

It is dangerous to indulge in prophecies, especially 
in the field of politics. It would be dangerous for me to- 
say that the enthusiasm with which some of us have 
approached the whole of this scheme here will be readily 
shared by everyone in India. I am fully prepared for a 
great many doubts and for a good deal of scepticism in 
certain quarters but, Mr. Prime Minister, may I appeal to- 
your great political experience ? Has there been a single- 
constitution established in any one of the Dominions which 
has not been taken exception to whether in Ireland,. 
Australia or South Africa by a certain number of people ? 

And indeed when we remember that on the present 
occasion we are marching towards a Federation (an idea 
with which we have not been familiar) I should not be 
surprised if certain doubts are expressed and certain 
amount of scepticism shown. But of one thing I feel sure 
ihat when the ideas which have been evolved here are 
carefully examined, when time is given to the people to 
think about them, you will find that those doubts, those 
misgivings and that spirit of scepticism will disappear as 
your Dondon fog disappears sometimes and that we shall 
then enter into the bright sunshine of hopefulness for 
future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have seen to-day remarkable 
evidence of that spirit of hopefulness. Lord Peel is not 
here and I am glad he is not here, for otherwise his pres- 
ence would have been embarrassing to me, but I would 
venture to say, that I have already witnessed a remarkable 
20 
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chaage in the attitude of that great party which he repre* 
seots, during the last eight days and, may I very respect- 
fully ask you, Sir Samuel Hoare to accept my congratula- 
tions and convey the same to your distinguished colleague 
for the remarkable speech which he delivered this morning, 
a speech which was full of hope so far as your patty was 
concerned. 

Well, Mr. Pjime Minister, may I venture to make an 
appeal to you? You know far better than any one knows 
or ha'4 known during the last four months of our discussion 
what the condition of India is and has been. 

And, speaking with a full sense of responsibility and 
with full appreciation of the administrative situation in 
India I make an eaiaest appeal to you to make it possible 
for the people of India at the present moment to apply 
their minds to a consideration of these problems dispaa* 
fiionately, not in the spirit of irritation and bitterness, but 
in a spirit of hopefulness. 

While I am making this appeal to you, I think it 
my clear duty that I should make a similar appeal to my 
countrymen. Too long has this struggle gone on. The 
amount of bitterness already generated is far too great and 
I want revered leaders, men who command the homage, 
respect and affection of their countrymen and enthusiastic 
young men, to apply their minds seriously to a considera- 
tion of these problems and make their further contribution 
to a further elucidation of our ideas and furllior improve- 
ment of this scheme, for I recognise that it is one of the 
merits of Lord Sankey’s scheme that it docs not bolt the 
door against further 8”^estroo. 

Therefore, Jfr. Prime Minister, I venture to express 
the hope that when yon make your declaration, you will 
not merely utter the word of hope to us, but you will, with 
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■all the weight of your position, take courage in your hands 
and hold out the olive branch to my country. I respectfully 
ask you for the release of political prisoners, for amnesty 
to those who have gone to jail for an opinion from which 
you have differed and from which many of us have differod 
and which we consider to be deplorable. Let a new era 
•be established and let the struggle of this last few months 
be forgotten. Let the people approach the new task which 
-awaits them in a spirit of generous appreciation and in a 
•spirit of hope and good cheer. 

^Ir. Prime ^Minister, I am sure that in asking for the 
release of the prisoners, I am giving expression to the views 
mot only of those who are here but of a very large number 
• of men of my country who are eagerly expecting some such 
:gesture from you. (Applause.) I will only utter one word 
more and then sit down. Whatever may be the verdict of 
•our critics, either in the Press here or in the Press in India, 
whatever may be the verdict of my countrymen and your 
countrymen upon the work of the Confex’ence there is one 
thing in regard to which every one of us is united without 
•exception and that is the fine spirit which has been shown, 
not merely by His Majesty’s Government but by 
‘the entire section of the British delegation in discussing 
these things with us. Our deep sense of obligation 
as due to you, Sir, and to every one of your colleagues 
■and, if I may venture to mention one single name, 
I will say that such measure of success as has been 
achieved by the Federal Structure j Sub-Committee, which 
was entrusted with the very heavy responsibility, has to 
wery large extent, indeed to a much larger extent than we 
imagine, been due to the wisdom, statesmanship and. 
fhreadth of view of the Lord Chancellor. 



THE JtAHARAJA OP ALWAR 


The principal scheme that has been before ns* 
lias been the evolving of a system ^hich is ultimately 
going to lead to that happy consummation which I would' 
like to describe as the ‘ UniteJ States of India’ within the 
Empire. In order to achieve this ideal, we have worked on- 
this scheme of federation under which term come all the 
other points that we have been discussiog during these last' 
few months. Lord Saokey originally made up twelve 
points for onr considerAlioD, and I am glad that they have 
escaped the fateful number of fourteen pronounced by the 
lateMr. "Wtlson of America, and have brought ns to grips* 
with the actual situation of the future. The component 
elements of the federation, the type of Federal Legislature,' 
its powers, the number of members, the metbods whereby 
representatives from British India and from Indian States 
are to be selected, the constitution, character and powers 
of the Executive, the powers of Provincial Legislatures, 
the constitution, character, powers and responsibility 
of the Piovincial Executives, the provision for minorities, 
the problem of establishing a Supreme Court, tbe defence 
force and the relation of federal and proWncial executives 
to the Crown, have been the twelve items round which wc 
have centred onr deliberations. 

The Federation that we have been attempting to 
devise is one of a unic^ue character for the reason that mo 
are bringing turn Indies together into political unity, where 
each will work out its individual domestic and internal 
problems and each will combine together for the • good of 
India as a whole. This Federation scheme, which in the- 
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''Simon Report and Government of India Despatcli was 
•looked upon as a remote contingency, has become an 
actual reality. And why ? Because the British and Indian 
-States have come determined to join hands in order to 
make this scheme a success. British India has made its 
valuable contribution to this scheme and I be- 

lieve it is already realised that Indian States 
have played no small part for the sake of their 
-country in making this scheme a workable pro- 
position of the future. Whereas in other countries this 
Federation has come under easier circumstances, with 
• comparative unity in races and creeds, with comparative 
Tunity in political organisations, tliese questions have been 
’more complicated in regard to India, because we have to con- 
'tend with so many different races as well as with the ancient 
system of rule laid dovm by our Raj Nitis, the exponents 
•of which are Indian States. On our side of the table we 
have attempted to make a contribution of which I hope 
our fellow countrymen and others present in this room will 
>not have reason to say that we in any iway became a spoke 
, in the wheel.- On the other hand, we have had it stated by 
‘no less a personage than the Prime Minister of the present 
Government, by members of the British Delegation 
’representing Conservatives and Liberals, that the attitude 
•which Indian States took by coming into this Federation 
thas caused a revolution in the situation. While we are not 
•’revolutionaries in the strict sense, we are glad that, for the 
•sake of our country and its interests, we have contributed 
to this vast change in hope of its ultimate success. * 

Its eventual realisation lies in appreciating two basic 
principles ; firstly, one, on which we are all agreed, that 
we want India to aspire to the highest status possible 
' .tp- ithin the British Empire itself, and secondly, and no les^ 
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fundamental, tlie principle that -we must •'each be left 
free to go our own way in working out our 
internal problems of the proviaces and the Centre or on. 
the other side of the Indian States according to our best 
dictates and of our human capacities for the happiness 
and progress of the people destined to hare been placed in 
the hands of our respective governments. For while 
the one cannot dictate to the other as to the best 
methods of Government for all, I think that it is not 
altogether an unfortunate factor (in fact I believe 
that it is for the common good) that we have two or more 
systems working out their proposition towards our one 
common aim inside the Federation. It is only by mutual 
understanding of our respective rights and privileges that 
we can, in unanimity and unity, work out our united goal. 
There will be tendencies for sparks to dy from one side to 
the other, and as none can afford to get themselves encased 
in watertight compartments, I am sure that under our two 
different systems (the ancient of the Fast, the other, the 
modem of the West) for the sake of our Jlotherland we 
can still arrive at our very laudable goal for the benefit of, 
India. 

The responsibility at the centre of the Government of 
India is a question on which a great part of the success of this 
Conference depends and a great part of the success of the 
future governance of the country and, while certain subjects- 
have been reserved, we hope that the spirit will more and 
conceive ideals on all sides that wUl help towards the 
working out of satisfactory solutions in the shortest space* 
nf time. 



SIR M. SHA.fi 


Sir Mahomed Shafi, on behalf of his brethren of the 
British Indian delegation, expressed grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the far-sighted statesmanship and sympathetic 
co-operation, which Mr. MacDonald and the members of 
the Labour, Liberal and Conservative delegations had 
displayed throughout the Conference. Sir M. Shafi^: 
envisaged the day when India would rise to the full stature 
of an eq^ual partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, as one of His Majesty’s Dominions, not only to^ 
the incalculable happiness and contentment of its vast 
population, but also to the benefit and immense strength 
of the British Commonwealth itself. He declared that the 
Round Table Conference had brought England and India, 
much closer together than they had ever been before. Sh 
Mahomed concluding, said, “ May God grant that the new 
concord, which arises from to-day, will grow in sincerity 
and strength to the mutual benefit of the two countries- 
. and the incalculable good of humanity at large.” (Cheers). 



THE RT. HON. SASTRI 


The Rt. Hon. Sastri gaid that Mr. JlacDonald 
had been a valiant soldier of peace. He declared, “ On 
your breast my vision sees many prizes and medals in this 
pacific war, but if our work goes through and secs its 
consummation then you will have won the Victoria Cross of 
Peace.” (Applause.) Only the first and hardest part of 
thoir task was over. There was a good deal to follow, 
scarcely less arduous on both aides of the water. When 
they went back to ludia this scheme must find champions 
willing to brave risks in spreading it all over the country. 
(Hear, hear). “ No doubt among us here, who have helped 
to shape the constitution we mast look for the best and 
most convinced champions, but on tbe other side too we 
mpst look for advocacy. We want tbe Princes, Chiefs and 
ruling powers to find among you too men somewhat made 
for this Indian Federation, who like Don Quixote, will do 
battle for it regardless of what ra.ay be said around them, 
who are prepared to risk everything — ^life, limb and wealth 
— in pursuit of this great ideal.” 

Mr. Sastri appealed to the Princes to convince the 
lesser Princes that the Pedeiatlon would be in their 
interests. 



BEGU^r SHAH NAWAZ 


Begum Shall Nawaz declared that Mr. JtacDonald’s 
■momentous and historic words so deeply touched her 
lieart that words failed to express her feelings. 
Mr. MacDonald’s name would not only be written in 
letters of gold but would go down to history as the 
name of one, who knew how to combine statesmanship 
with wisdom and friendship. “ The great moment, for 
which we have waited so long has arrived and, 
thanks to you (Mr. MacDonald) the greatest friend of my 
■country, we stand before the dawn of a new era, which will 
a.lways be remembered for this wonderful achievement of 
having united England and India in an everlasting link of 
comradeship and friendship.” (Cheers). 

Begum Shaw Nawaz asked Mr. MacDonald to convey 
to Their Majesties, their best thanks for their generous 
messages, sympathetic interest and kind hospitality. The 
Begum thanked all the British Nation for tiieir kind hos- 
pitality and sympathy and the warmth of their welcome. 



m. C. Y. CHINTAMANI 


, Mr. Prime Minister : Id one brief word I wish to join 
my colleagues in their respectfu] tiibutes to the Lord 
Chancellor for the great work which he has assisted in 
accomplishing. Proceediog to the Report before us I 
wish to state, again in a brief word, one feature that runs 
through it — namely, that the most important matters have 
been left as open questions. In paragraph after paragraph 
we come across the observation that the question requires 
further investigation or exploration, or that no member wbo 
expresses any opinion in the 8ub*Commitee stood Commit* 
ted to that opinion or to any other. Therefore it remains 
still an open question what exactly will be many of the 
features of the future constitotroo, upon the soundness of 
which will depend not only its efficient and harmonions 
working but the degrees of satisfaction and contentment 
which it can bring to the people concerned. 

Now^ Sir, I confine myself to one particular point — 
namely, responsibility at the Centre — and here the Lord 
Chancellor and his colleagues of the Federal Structure 
Committee will pardon me for saying that I cannot express 
any sense of enthusiasm or unbounded satisfaction, but 
rather I feel bound to express my sense of disappointment 
at one or two features of the proposals. 

In fhe first place, l\ie reserralions proposed are not 
only with regard to foreign affairs and the defence of the 
country, on which there has been no differcoce of opinion 
bnt with regard to questions of finance, questions of 
currency and exchange, with regard to which my opinion 
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^nd feeling are entirely different from those which informed 
the proposals made b)’' the Marquess of Reading. Mr. 
Prime Minister, I hope recrimination is no part of my com- 
position, but I shall be forgiven for saying that the manner 
in which Indian finance, currency, exchange and allied 
subjects have been managed by the present Government of 
India does not surely establish their claim to the reservation 
of power in such matters in the hands of the Viceroy in the 
future. If there is one matter on which India'n opinion has 
been most keen it is that India should be in a financial 
sense mistress of her own household. That this Report 
does not promise to India 5 and to that extent I anticipate 
that nationalist opinion — not onlj- Congress opinion but 
nationalist opinion of a more moderate variety — will dissent 
from some of the conclusions come to here. 

Rext with regard to the responsibility of the Executive- 
to the Legislature I am bound to express my feeling that,, 
while in theory we shall have an executive removable by 
the Legislature, in practice it will be an irremovable Exe- 
cutive on almost all occasions. I can assure my friend; 
Colonel Haksar that he need not include me among those 
whom he had in mind w’hen he referred to constitutional 
purists. I realise only too well that all these are matters- 
dealt with by imperfect men in an imperfect manner. But, 
Sir, if the imperfections so overshadow the good points and 
to obscure them, then I think w^e shall not be held guilty 
of purism if we express our dissatisfaction. The respon- 
sibility is to both Houses of the Legislature, composed in 
very large part of members nominated by the ruling Prin- 
ces, and even that responsibility is further limited by the- 
fact that it requires the vote of a two-thirds majority of a<- 
joint session of the two Houses for the removal of the 
ministry. I' shall congratulate those who will be in> 
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charge of no-confidence motions ^n the fatore legU* 

■ lafure on the rare occasions when they may by Pro- 
vidence or similar intervention succeed in getting that 
two-thirds majority, I should like to know the self-gover- 
ning country in the world where responsibility is expressed 
in this form. On this point, Mr. Prime Minister, I am 
'bound to confess that I am dissatisfied with the report of 
the Federal Structure Committee and I do not contem- 
plate that any section of Indian opinion will acquiesce' 
in this. ^ 

Mr. Prime Slioister, at this stage I do not want to 
-take up the time of the Committee further; but I do not 
wish it to be understood that I sit down only with an 
expression of dissatisfaction. In order to avoid that imp- 
ression I should like to say that 1 am impressed as much 
as any other member by the great work that has been done 
and 1 look forward with hope and confidence that in the 
ne.'ir futme this work may be consummated and India shall 
be a contented member ol a Commonwealth of free 
nations. 



UNDELIVERED SPEECHES 


In response to Mr. MacDonald’s eailier appeal Dr.^. 
Ambedkar, Mr. Pannirselvam, Mr. H. P. Mody, Sir H. Carr,._ 
The Chief of Sangli, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir Mirza Ismail, 
Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Col. Haksar, the 
Eaja of Parlakimedi, Eaja Narendra Nath, Mr. Narendra 
Nath Law and Mr. Jadhav handed in their speeches,, 
instead of delivering them. 

DR. AMBEDKAR 


Dr. Ambedkar, however, was not sanguine that Lord 
Sankey’s plant would grow. He expressed the fear that 
franchise on a limited basis would result in a government 
of the masses by the classes, but if the constitution for the 
centre satisfied Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jajakar 
and Sir A. P. Patro he felt that it was not for him to - 
oppose it. 


MR. PANNIRSELVAM 


> Mr. Pannirselvam on behalf of the Indian Christians - 
expressed satisfaction at the conclusion of the various sub- 
committees and felt assured that the community would be 
prepared to make its own contribution to the new self- 
governing India. 



MR. H. P. MODY 


Mr. Mody said that tlie Conference had achieved 
much but lie felt disappointed that so many matters 
were left undetermined. He emphasised that India’s main 
demand must remain unaffected by the fate of the principle 
of federalism. He added with reference to finance that 
India must have a complete financial and fiscal autonomj'. 
He submitted that stability would be assured with the 
acceptance of legal and moral obligations respecting d<*bt8 
and witl| large powers vested in the Viceroy. 

Mr. Narendranath Law associated himself with this 
view. 


SIR HUBERT CARR 


Sir Hubert Can felt that when the framework was 
filled in it would attract tho support of the best elements in 
India. He emphasised the conditions on which the 
Europeans approved, namely, that the states should 
receive a strong proportion of representation, that the 
Crown should be adequately represented in the legislature 
— this representation to be reduced as the transi* 
tional period expired — and that the executive should hold 
office during the life of parliament unless defeated by a 
two-tbirds vote or dismissed by the Governor-General. 

’ Sir Hubert Carr emphasised tho need for assuring tho 
stability of the constitntion and ensuring the protection of 
British commerce and said (hat the Europeans would only 
be able to overcome the natural hesitation accompanying a 
forward move if they w'cre satisfied that the new constiln* 
tion gave not only themselves but all tho minorities corn- 
■ plete confidence. 



sm lirnZA. ISMAIL 


Sir Mirza Ismail declared that the delegates were re- 
luming to India conscious that their duty was done and 
with the message of trust and goodwill from Britain. He 
pointed out that the communal negotiations had tended to 
accentuate a few of the points of difference and obscure 
many points of agreement. He did not doubt that a just 
settlement would be accepted by the mass of Indians of all 
■communities. In any case the British Government must 
pursue the work to which they had so nobly set their 
hands. He concluded by saying that it was now for 
Indians to build on the solid foundations j laid. If they 
failed history would not blame England but India. 


SIR CpWASJI JEHANGIR 


Sir Cowasji Jehaagir hoped that the Government 
would ensure that there should be no break in the continui- ' 
ly of work and hoped that committees for this purpose 
would soon be appointed. He further expressed the hope 
lhat the services would be reassured by the Services Sub- 
Committee’s report but he was not completely satisfied with 
Ihe Franchise Committee’s report. 


THE CHIEF OF SAHGLI 


The Chief of Sangli believed that the smaller states 
would be as ready as others to recognise the essential unity 
•of India and participate in realising the federal ideal. 



SIR AKBAR HYDABI 


Sir Akbar Hydari deprecated the emphasis laid on 
the points of disagreement and counselled giving attention 
to the brighter side of the picture. He believed that there 
was general agreement in favour of an all-India federation, 
with subjects definitely defined and with responsibility at 
the centre for those subjects and autonomy in the pro- 
vinces, a stable federal legislature and definite and clear 
leaervations and safeguards with the Crown for the main- 
tenance of peace and tranquillity and financial stability 
and for the fulfilment of treaty obligations with the States. 
Sir Akbar Hydari expressed gratification that the scheme 
adopted was one which in essentials he had thought out 
as the best solution and that he was privileged to play his- 
part, in its final acceptance. 

Sir Akbar Hydari considered that a practical agree- 
ment on most essential points was no mean achievement 
by the Conference and said that there was plenty of time 
to adjust the differences while working out the details. 
He promised to do Iiis best to induce the States, 
great and small, to accept the federal idea. Ho 
said that his friends from British India had a harder task 
but he believed that they would secure the adherence of 
all hirtniaded men if tbej" c</aceotrsted oa priaciples 
while working for the adjustment of differences. He hoped 
that in two or three months the work of the Conference 
would secure such support in India that it would be possible 
for the varions expert committees to draft a detailed con- 
stitution on sound lines. 



SIR MANUBHAI MEHTA 


Sir Manubliai Mehta pointed out that the Princes’" 
support for Federalism was due to their attachment to the 
King-Emperor, their love for their own Motherland which 
had inspired the surrender of a part of their internal 
sovereignty to a federal government, their regard for the 
interests of their own subjects which had driven them to 
secure adec[uate safeguards for financial justice respecting 
the future fiscal arrangements and their own instinct of 
self-preservation. He pointed out that their internal 
sovereignty was being whittled down before the claims of 
Paramountcy and said that while the Princes were prepared 
for a diminution of some of their sovereignty in the interests 
of commonweal no needless sacrifice should be demanded. 


. COL. HAKSAR 


Col. Haksar emphasised that the Conference had 
shown that Britain’s policy was designed to secure harmony 
and agreement. He pointed out that it was far more to- 
India’s interest than Britain’s that India’s finance should be 
stable. He regarded safeguards as scaffolding and declared 
that in acquiring responsible government India also- 
acquired Dominion Status. 


THE RAJA OF PARLAKIMEDI 


The Raja of Parlakimedi expressed his thanks to the 
Conference on behalf of the .Oriyas and the zemindars of 
Madras. He emphasised the need for security for all,, 
mentioning in this connection the services and foreign 
commerce. 
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RAJA NARENDEA NATH 


Raja Naiendra Nath declared that the main outline of 
the OoQstitutioQglioned a material and substantial advance. 
He regretted that the miooiilies question had not been 
settled. He assured the Conference that tlie view he 
had taken in this regard was not due to class or communal 
or parochial interests but to the desire to construct the 
constitution on a scientific basis. 


MR. JADHAV 


Mr. Jadbav considered that the constitution to be 
hammered out might be acceptable but it was the spirit 
which was really important. The spirit of Mr. Churchill 
would not make for peace. Conciliation was the only tnie 
remedy. He was gratified to see that the foremost British 
statesmen had realised the necessity of meeting the 
national demand. He urged adequate consideration of 
rural interests when the basis of sufirage was laid down. 



KING’S REPLY TO MESSAGE 


Mr. MacDonald then read the following reply from 
dhe King to the Conference's message : — 

I have received with much pleasure the loyal message which 
'the Chairman of your Conference conveyed to me on your behalf. 
The time has now come for me to bid you God-speed on the 
•conclusion of your deliberations which I inaugurated some nine 

I have followed your proceedings with the closest interest, a,nd 
'have been impressed with the dignity and^ earnestness with which 
-they were conducted and the unity of aim which inspired them--- 
It was not to be expected that in nine short weeks, however close 
and intensive the labour that was crowded into them— I know full 
well how exacting your labours have been-— a clear-cut and fin^ 
solution of the vast problems which confronted you should be 
found. But I am persuaded that, great as is the volume of patient 
thought, careful work is still to be done. You have opened a new 
•chapter in thehistory of India. lam sure you will, one and all, 
strive to secure the aid of your countrymen in canying- on the task 
in the same spirit that has marked your discussions and I hopefully 
look forward to the outcome which will restore peace and content- 
ment throughout India. 


R. T. C. RESOLUTION 


After the reading of the King’s message and before 
-adjourning for the last time, the Conference adopted a formal 
Kesolution recording the progress achieved so fa) by Con- 
sultations bekoeen the va)'ious delegations a)id their Sub- 
Committees. The Resolution which was put by il/r. Mac- 


Donald and passed unaiximously, ran as follows : 

These reports, provisional though they are together with the re- 
-corded notes attached to them afford, in the opinion of the Confer- 
ence, material of the highest value for use in framing a constitution 
for India, embodying as they do, a substantial measure of the agree- 
ment on the main ground of the plan and many helpful indications 
•of the points of detail to be farther pursued and the Conference feels 
that arrangements should be made to pursue uninterruptedly the 
worlt, on which it has been engaged including pr^ision in the con- 
stitution of adequate safe-guards for Mussalmans, ■.Depressed Classes, 
:Sikhs and all other important minorities. 



THE PREMIER’S STATEMENT 


The folloiving statement of Govetnmeni policy xcas made- 
by Mr. MacDonald at the concluding session of the- 
Conference : 

Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen : We have 
met for the last part of this Conference. You will believo 
me I am perfectly ceitain when I assure you that never in 
the whole of my life have I presided o^e^ a gathering with 
more pleasure and more pride than 1 have presided over 
this Conference (Applause). When I spoke to you at the 
end of the first part of our proceedings, I assured you that 
yon had come here as our colleagues, that you would have 
no necessity to persuade us regarding status because our 
conception of my parliamentary colleagues as well was that 
you had come from India to meet us representing the 
legislature of Great Britain for the purpose of taking counsel 
together to achieve the purpose, the self-government of India 
(Applause). 

I think I was right. I think you will go back to 
India whether you are disappointed as to the work or not 
and say we were met by our British colleagues on terms- 
of hospitable equality (Applause) Wo have put our case 
before them and they have listened nith a desire to 
accommodate us and they have pat their case before ns 
and wo assure you that there is so much in their case, so 
much experience in the working of institntions, so much 
in relation to peculiar conditions of India that they and wo 
must come to agreements upon it. Now we have gone- 
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-as far as wfc can go at tliis moment. You liave to go back 
"to India. We have to go back to our public opinion. 
You have spoken here subject to reconsideration, and 
-subject to reaction which your public opinion will show to 
•your work. 

We Government and Parliamentary representatives 
ulike have spoken in the same way and we must also listen 
-to reactions. We must also explain, expound and defend, 
we must also make ourselves champions of your findings 
'(Applause) and do our best to bring our people uuth us in 
our pilgrimage of hope to its conclusion (Applause). 
What have we been doing ? Pledge after pledge had been 
igiven to India that British Raj was there not for perpetual 
domination. Why did we put facilities for education at 
your disposal ? Why did we put in your hands text-books 
from which we draw political inspiration ? If we meant 
■that the people of India should for ever be silent and 
•negative, subordinated to our rule, why have our Queens 
and our Kings given you pledges ? Why have our Viceroys 
tgiven you pledges ? Why has our Parliament given you 
pledges ? 

Why, when Morely-Minto Reforms were launched, did 
■those reforms contain not merely machinery of Government 
but promise of advance. Why, when Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were in due course launched, did they, too not 
-only set up a system of government but give you a pledge 
that something else was to follow ? The very Simon 
Commission itself was appointed not because there was 
•Government in ofi&ee desirous of change. The Simon 
'Commission was appointed because it was contained as a 
sacred pledge in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and if 
to-day, if during the last ten weeks, we had met you wdth 
■uniform non-possumus, we would have been untrue to the 
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pledges given to India by the Government for which we are 
responsible 

When the Simon Coininissioo was appointed — the 
Commission let me say, because I must say it, has done a 
work remarkable, conspicuous and essential (Cheers) You 
may agree with it oi you may not, but you could not h'ave 
come to conclusions uith us to which you have come had 
there been no Simon Commission (Cheers) and bad not the 
Simon Commission opened doors that up to then were 
closed and brought ears into action that up to then were- 
deaf (Cheers) India mil never be able to be toi» grateful 
or to show too great a giatitude for the lobours of men who 
composed the Simon Commission (Cheers) 

When that Commission was appointed we all agreed — 
leaders of the three politick! parties hero agreed — that 
when British Government came to consider, came to give 
Its literary system a legal constitutional value at some time 
or other, somehow eonsuitation would have to take place 
between the representatives of the British Parliament and 
the representatives ot Indian opinion and that is wliy 
youareheie 1 r'’gtet profoundly that impoitant sections 
of Indian political activity are not here too (Cheers) 

I am on<» of those, who, I dare say, is regarded by 
you and my colleagues the same as belonging to left wing- 
politics That IS neither here nor there But do believe 
me, my Indian friends, Left a mg, Centre, or Kight, I am 
one of those v.ho hehe\o that he who sues enmity betv\eea 
peoples 13 not going to advance liberty in the world 
(Cheers ^ He who spreads suspicion, be who makes co- 
operation impossible, is not one of those agents for good 
that the world, in its present distracted frame of mind, is 
so much in need of If anything has been done by you 
and U 3 here during tlie last ten weeks to make the youth 
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of India, inspired by its youth, turn to practical problems, 
turn to ways of conquest by calm reason, my case i& 
unanswerable and I am prepared to put it to the test of 
reason. If anything that you and I have been able to do 
here will produce that result, and if we do nothing else, 
we will have made a great contribution to the progressive 
political development of the Indian nation. 

Everyone must honestly admit that situations have 
arisen, like some of the communal difficulties, which have 
put obstruction in our way. Now I want you to take it from 
me that the attitude of the British Government in such 
relations is nothing more than an overpowering desire to 
leave you to settle your own affairs. We are not pror 
Hindu. We are not pro-anything-else. If we are animated* 
by anything it is by a conception of India herself — India, 
a unity, India feeling behind and below and above and 
beyond her communal differences that the mystic bond of 
unity, which the great poets, the groat philosophers and 
great religious teachers of India have always taught. 
Believe me, the British Government has no desire to^ use 
your disagreements for any ulterior purpose — quite the 
opposite. Our one ambition is that, being in a sense kith 
and kindred with you, its history, whether you liked it or 
whether we liked it, has woven our destinies somehow 
together —that we, feeling that we have this one desire — 
to use that unity with you in order that we might have 
your way and smooth you the path to that much required 
internal unity amongst yourselves. 

In a few moments I will make further reference to the 
position ot the minorities, but I take great pride and I am' 
sure my colleagues do the same that as a result of this 
Conference and conversations both private and public that 
h ave taken place at this Conference, the gap between you 
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is mach narrower than it was before (Cheers) and that the 
very men, who feeling that they must be loyal to their 
community were in sorrow that they were unable to agree, 
are inspired more by that feeling than erer and that in 
the conversations and negotiations that are going to take 
place they will be moved by it more than ever they had 
been before. 

I have convinced my friends that you can settle it 
and I am also convinced of this — that an imposed agree- 
ment might make your constitution unworkable. I would 
like now to make one or two observations from the point of 
view, first of all, of one who had good deal of experience 
in political values — value of words and the value of pro- 
<vi8ions. 

I have listened to some of my minority friends making 
■theip claims. Do remember this, my friends. We, sitting 
here, are not a legislature. We, sitting here, cannot 
impose pains and penalties. We, sitting here, can 
declare rights and hand over to you political power 
to see that these rights are euforced and respected. 
We can put in a constitution that this disability may not be 
put upon you and that the next disability may not be put 
upon you. Believe me, after some experience in those 
things, ultimately it depends upon the intelligence of your 
people. It depends upon their organisation. It depends 
upon their strength of will. It depends upon the success of 
their leadership as to whether words become deeds and 
declarations actions. 

As regards the form of the constitution, all speakers 
have said that it has been determined that it is to bo a 
Federation. Yonr Highnesses, I can add nothing to the 
tribute that has been paid to you by tbo previous speakers 
regarding the magnificent part yon have ]»laycd in making 
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That possible (Cheers). Before you came, the structure of 
the Indian constitution was in doubt. Many people as \vas 
said this morning, were doubtful when British India alone 
•could bear centi'al authority. You came and you made 
your declaration. You showed jmur patriotic interest in 
Indian affairs and your very wise vision i-egarding the future 
and your words made it possible for us to build up a con- 
stitution and to put political weight upon it of the nature 
•of an All-India Federation. That has been the great 
achievement and the great work for which both India and 
Britain are grateful to Your Highnesses (Cheers). 

In building up that constitution we have come aci’oss 
some very awkward things. Thei’e is a word which, when 
used in politics — ^and some of my friends here also know in 
economics — I detest and that is ‘ safeguarding ' (Laughter). 
That is one of my sins, I suppose. Safeguarding — I do 
-not like the word. It is an rtgly word. It is a word 
which q[uite naturally rouses great suspicions in your 
hearts. It is a word the aspects, meanings, connota- 
tions and associations of which are forbidding ; let us 
apply commonsense to it. The safeguards that have been 
suggested here fall under three categories. One 
category is the group of reserved powers given to somebody 
— Governor, Covernor-General, Grown or somebody else. 
And that category of safeguards you will find, either ex- 
pressed or implicit, in every free constitution from the rising 
sun to the setting sun. That category includes powers wliich 
may be put into operation by somebody authorised, some- 
body in authority somebody, in a distinguished position, in 
a powerful position in the state to be put into operation by 
him in the event of a breakdown of the ordinary normal 
operations of Government. And, my Indian friends, you 
can twist, you can turn, you can turn the blind eye to this, 
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the blind eye to that, you can draft with care and you can 
hide up what really is the substance of your draft, but if 
you were drafting your own constitution without any outside 
assistance or consultation you could not draft a constitution- 
without embodying safeguards of that kind in it (Applause). 

TJien there is the second category of safeguards and 
there are two sections of that. ITie first covers guarantees 
made by Ibe Secretary of State or by the Biitish Crown 
for which, by viitue of contracts that we ha\e made in 
your behalf, we remain responsible under a new constitu- 
tion, just as under the existing one. The tjpical instance 
of that is Finance and also the existing Services. These 
guarantees, in the interests of India herself, hare to be 
made clear to the world. It is not that we want to ioler- 
fere. It is not even that we want the money. It is that 
if there were any doubt at all about India shouldering 
these obligations and responsibilities the moral status of 
India would be deteriorated and in spite of the materalisin 
of this ago there is far more of the materialist power found- 
ed on moral foundations than many of you wot of. It is 
to put India in a moral position in the eyes of the rest of 
the woild that that section of reserved subjects will be 
required. 

Then there is another section. There aie matters not 
solely Indian, owing mainly to India’s history and requir- 
ing tome time for change. Do not be afraid of time, t 
know your patience has been tried. I know you ha^e 
wailed long, but, nevertheless, when you are going fastest 
you have not to be too penurious of time, because, that 
which is built — I do not say unnecessarily slowly — but 
that which is built calmly and steadily, step by slop, 
endures, whilst that which is built in a hurry wastes »waj- 
and comes to ruin. 
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Then there is the third category of safeguards relating 
to communities. Now, I repeat what I have said to you so • 
often regarding that. It you fail to agree to set up your 
own safeguards and to come to a settlement between your- 
selves regarding those safeguards, the Government will 
have to provide in the constitution provisions designed for 
the purpose. But do remember the best of all is your own • 
and we do not propose to lose grip of you. We do 
not propose to let you go as though you have said the last 
word here, because we do not believe you have said the 
last word. 

Communities, small and great, must be safeguarded 
in the Indian constitution (Applause) not only in the terms 
of the constitution but the content of those terms, the 
details of those terms and a settlement that satisfies those 
terms. My Indian friends, are you to allow them to pass 
away from your own hands and ask anybody outside 
yourselves to do for you what you are going to declare you 
are not able to do lor yourselves ? (Applause). 

There is one great danger inherent in these safe- 
guards which I will mention, because it is of-_the utmost 
importance in the working of the constitution. Thie Minis- 
ters responsible must not shield themselves from taking 
upon their own shoulders their responsibility when it is 
unpopular, by leaving the Viceroy or the Governor to put 
into operation his reserved powers (Hear, hear). 

Moreover, we have this problem in front of us too. 
In Executive, in particular, there must be unified respon- 
sibility (Applause). I am not going to push that observa- 
tion to any more pointed conclusion, but a great task in 
forming, the Executive is not so much the task of res- 
ponsibility, which is the peculiar characteristic of legisla- 
tures. The great task in forming the Executive is to create 
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through the Executive the confidence of the legislature 
’together with its own united working in policy. 

i^ow, as regards the fature, we have before us reports 
of various sub-committees all of them noted together with 
your observations upon them. 

Ihe Government proposes at once to study these 
■very carefully in order to face the problems which they 
•present to it. We have, for instance, Sub-Committee Nol'l, 
the Sub-Committee presided over with such conspicuous' 
ability by the Lord Chancellor, who by that one act of 
service, lias woo for himself a great place in your hearts 
(Applause). That report is rough wood, if I may say so, 
wood of very varying lengths, full of knots, fnll of 
difficulties in haodliog and using and must be planned and 
fitted into logical and consistent structure. 

The Sub-Committee No. II, has endorsed the princi- 
ple of fully representative Government in Governors^ 
provinces, subject to the retention by tbe Governors of 
certain powers whlcli weie widely agreed to be necessary 
at this stage. 

TJie Minorities Sub-Committee, I have already referred 
to. You have not heard tbe last of us reg.arding that. 

As (0 the SuB-Committee on Burma its findings have 
been noted and the Government will pursue the decisions 
of that Snb-Coramittee separating Burma and making the 
necessary enq^tiiries as to the conditions upon which 
separation is to take place. 

With regard to the North "West Frontier Province, 
which w-is the subject of Sub-Committee No. V, that Siib- 
Committoft recommended the elevation of its status to that 
of a Governor’* Province, with a constilutiou analogous to 
that of the otlier Governor’s Provinces, under the now 
regime, but with the neccssiiiy modification and adaptations 
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to suit the peculiar local conditions and requirements and 
•with the necessary financial adjustments with the Central 
Government. 

The Sub-Committee Xo. VI the Franchise Sub- 
Committee Ims recommended the setting up of a Committeo- 
and that Committee will be .set up. 

Sub-Committee No. VII dealt with Defence. 'J’lial- 
will be proceeded with and if it is possible to put into 
operation without the delay that will be required in the- 
building up of a full constitution, some of its parts by 
administration, we shall get into touch with the Govern- 
ment of India and see bow that can be done. I refer to- 
such things for instance ns the creation of a Military 
Sandhurst in India (Applause). 

Sub-Committee No. Vfl dealt with the services and- 
aflirmed the necessity of continidng to the existing 
members of the services under the new constitution the 
guarantees which the present Act, and the rules framed 
under it give them and has explored the position as regards- 
the future. 

Sub- Committee No. IX dealt with Sind and adopted,, 
with two dissentients, the principle that Sind should be 
formed into a separate province, but left its feasibility for 
future decision after an enquiry by an Expert Committee- 
into financial problems involved. That also will be under- 
taken. I need not go through any more details than- 
that. These pledges I give you. These statements I 
make relate to the administration and to the setting up- 
merely of Committees, 

One or two of you, who have had large experience 
in administration, have pressed upon us that under the 
existing Government of India Act, some things of importance 
could- be- done by the Admiuistration to bring Indian Admi— 
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mstratire action more in accordance with the Declaration 
made here than is the case to-day. We cannot commit 
ourselves as to whether that is so or not, but we propose, 
in consultation with Indians of administrative experience, 
to explore that. As the result of the exploration we shall 
take action or otherwise. (Applause.) 

At this point t may turn to the very moving appeal 
made by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn to me this morning regard- 
ing amnesty. It was a wise and moving appeal, wliich, I 
can assure the Conference, lodges very naturally in my 
own heart. I should like this Conference to open a new 
chapter in the relations of India and ourselves. If Dr. 
Sapru’s appeal to India, as well as to us, is responded to is 
India and civil quiet is proclaimed and assured His 
Majesty’s Government will certainly not be backward in 
responding to his plea which is endorsed by so many of his 
colleagues here. (Applause). 

Now, that brings me to the question of what is to be 
done to complete our labours. MTe have agreed upon 
certain features of the constitution but the successful 
launching of the coustitution depends still upon a very 
careful study of the conditions and structure. I think it 
was Lord Peel who said that we were not so short- 
sighted, so self-centred, as to be under the impression that 
the only successful constitutional machinery is that under 
which we work ourselves. As a matter of fact if you ask 
my opinion, I can give you some very bad resnlts of its 
wOTkiug. 

Therefore it is certainly not perfect. "We have got 
the United States type. We have the type which has 
been used in Japan and which is of very great interest 
.especially in some of its aspects if not in all. We have the 
type such as was used in Germany before the War. We 
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'liave got the French methods and so on and in order that 
we may have all the world experience of working legis- 
latures elected in different ways and composed in different 
ways we shall study those. We have as a matter of fact 
:studied those and we hope to get from that shidy with your 
ideas, suggestions and plans from which the New Indian 
constitution can be benefited and made workable. Some 
■conditions that have been attached to the working of the 
constitution have been practically agreed upon and they 
have become of the nature of problems that can quite 
easily be settled by the Chairman’s ruling or by Govern- 
ment decision involving no principle and creating no 
friction. Others still require work especially the open 
•questions and notes of dissent taken to report of Committee 
No. 1. 

There is, for instance, the place of the States in the 
Federation and the provision which must be made that the 
States, in everything which they are not agreed to hand 
•^over to the Federal authority, owe direct contact to the 
Crown (Cheers). There is the composition of the Legis- 
latures and the Executives and some problems regarding 
practical working. There are problems of communities 
end various details of safeguarding. 

Now, I think I am right that so much work has been 
done upon this that the time has come for us to begin to 
try and draft something, because it is only when you begin 
■to draft that you discover what you have ,overlooked and 
what you have not properly considered. 

Now this work must not be left to the bureaucracy in 
•either country, (Cheers), but must be conducted on the 
direct responsibility of politicians aided and guided by 
•those' admirably equipped servants of the States which both 
•our Civil Services contain. (Cheers). 
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I hope, for instance that in further negotiations and 
explorations we are going to have the great pleasure of 
continuing the Parliamentary unity which has been main- 
tained with so much good feeling during the last ten weeks 
in the work of this Conference (Cheers). 

There is another important thing. One of the secrets 
of our success thus far — in fact I am not at all sure it is 
not the main secret of success is the personal contacts that 
we have been able to establish and keep going (Cheers)- 
I have had a good deal of experience of these Conferences. 
One week of Conference produces more good than six 
months of diplomatic correspondence. Let us get down 
face to face. Let us sit round a table. Let each of us 
state our claims, state our hopes, state our fears, state our 
expectations. Let each of us be candid, one to another 
and, sitting face to face, there is an enormously better 
chance of understanding and agreement than under other 
circumstances (Cheers). I wish to continue (liat condition. 
There are practical difficulties as you know. Much work 
has still to be done in India, of educational and explanatory 
character. 

At this minute, after all the heavy work we have had 
to undertake without remission during the whole day and 
very often far into the night, you will understand me when 
I say that I am not in a position at this moment to tell you 
precisely the plan by which those personal contacts 
are to be maintained. 1 mention that because I know 
that some of my friends place great store upon those 
points and I want to assure you, before you go home 
that I thoroughly agree with you regarding them. I 
propose to confer at once with the new Viceroy, who is 
arriving here in a few days, and tell him what has been 
done— by my colleagues and myself, and I hope in this- 
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tlial I may include my Parliamentary colleagues as well as 
my Gov(‘rn\ncntal colleagues — and agree to a plan which; 
will satisfy the requirements which I have just stated. 

At this point I will read to you the Declaration which 
1 am authorised to make by my colleagues of the 
Government. 

Til'' view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
lor the Government of India should be placed upon the Legislatures 
{'! ntr.'il and Provincial, witii such provision as may be necessary to 
fniarniitec. during a period of transition, the observance of certain 
otdi'Miioiiv and to meet otiier special circumstances and. also with 
M’fh gnnrnnl'-ts as are required by the minorities to protect their 
j (lli.tal till' rties and rigbU;. (Cheers). 

in Kiii-h statutory .snfegtiavds as may be made for meeting the 
T'- Is of the transitional period it will he tlie primary concern of 
31'.‘ Mf’u sty’s Govirnmont to see that the reserved powers are - so 
Itan.ul and exorcised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
thiou/ii the new constitution to full responsibility for her own 
G rtrnii'ent i.spidauso). 
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TTill have authority oulj in such matters coucerning the 
States as will be ceded by their rulers in agreement made 
by them on entering into the Federation. (Cheers). 

The connection of the States with the Federation will 
remain subject to the basic principle that, with regard to 
all matters not ceded by them to the Federation their 
relations will be with the Crown, acting through the agency 
ef the Viceroy (CheeTs). 

With a leRialature constituted on the Federal basis 
His Majesty's Government will be prepared to recognise 
the principle of reapoosibility of the Executive to Legisla- 
ture. Under the existing conditions, the subjects of 
Defence and External Affairs will be reserved to the 
Governor-General and atrangemeots will be made to place 
in bis hands the powers necessary for tho administration of 
those subjects. Moreover, as the Governor-General must 
as a last resort, be able, in an emergency, to maintain the 
tranquillity of the state and must similarly be responsible 
for the observance ot the constitutional rights of minorities, 
he mustbe granted tb^ necessary power for those purposes. 

As regards Finance, the transfer of financial respon- 
sibility must necessarily be subject to such conditioos as 
will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred under 
the authority of the Secretary of State and the mainte- 
nance, unimpaired, of the fioaocial stability and credit of 
India. The report of the Federal Structure Committee 
indioales sovoft ways of deaUog with tlus subject, iucludlug 
a Reserve Bank, the service of loans and exchange policy, 
which, in the view of His 3lBje8ty'8 Government, will have 
to be provided for somehow in the new constitution. It is 
of vital interest to all^ parties in India to accept these pro- 
yislons to maintain financial confidence. 
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Subject to these provisions the Indian Government 
-vrould have full financial responsibility for methods of 
raising revenue and for the control of expenditure on non- 
reserved services. This will mean that, under the existing 
-conditions, the Central Legislature and Executive will have 
some features of dualism which will have to be fitted into 
'the constitutional structure. 

The provision of reserved powers is necessary in the 
-circumstances and some such reservation has indeed been 
incidental to the development of most free constitutions, 
>bnt every care must be taken to prevent conditions arising 
which will necessitate their use. (Hear, hear). It is, for 
instance, undesirable that Ministers should trust to special 
powers of the Governor-General as a means of avoiding 
■responsibilities which are properly their own, thus defeat- 
ing the development of Responsible Government by bring- 
ing into use powers meant to lie in reserve and in the 
background. Let there be no mistake about that. 

The Governor’s Provinces will be constituted on the 
basis of full responsibility. Their Ministries will be taken 
■from the Legislature and will be jointly responsible to 
it. The range of Provincial subjects will be so defined 
as to give them the greatest possible measure of Self- 
Government, The authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be limited to the pi'ovisions required to 
•secure its administration of the federal subjects and 
to discharge its responsibility for subjects defined in 
•the constitution as of All-India ■ concern. There will be 
reserved to the Governor only that minimum of special 
powers which is required in order to secure, in exceptional 
circumstances, the reservation of tranquillity and the 
guarantee of the maintenance ,of rights provided by the 
•Statute for the the Public Services and the Minorities. 
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Fiaally, His Majesty’s GoTetninent considers that the 
institution in the Provinces of Responsible Government 
req^nires, both that the Legislatures sfiould be enlarged and 
that they should be baaed on a more liberal franchise In 
framing the constitntion Hu, Majesty s GoYtminent 
considers that it will be its diitj to insert proiisions 
guaranteeing to the latious miooiities, m addition to 
political representation, that tlio ditFeiences of leligion, 
race, sect or caste shall not in tbemselves constitute cuic 
disabilities 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is the 
duty of the communities to come to an agreement amongst 
tliemsolrea on the points raised there During the conti 
nuing negoUations such agieeraeot will continue to render 
what good offices it can to help to secure that end, as it is 
anxious not only that no delaj should take place m putting 
the new constitution into operation but lint it should start 
with the goodwill and conddence of all couiinnnities con 
cerned 

The various Sub Committees, winch have been study 
ing the more important poiols of a constitution nhicli would 
meet Indian conditions, have surveyed a considerable pait 
of the structure m detail and the still unsettled points have 
been advanced a good way to an agreement 

His Majesty 8 Government, howeier, in vicn of the 
character of the Conference and of the limited time at its 
disposal m London, has deemed it adiisablo to suspend its 
•work at this point so that Indian opinion may be consulted 
upon the work done and expedients considered for over 
coming the difficulties which haie been raised His 
Majesty’s Government will consider without delaj a plan 
by which our co operation may be continued so that the 
results of our completed work may bo seen in a new India 
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’Constitution. If, in the meantime, there is n response to 
the Viceroy’s appeal to those engaged at present in Civil 
Disobedience and there is a wisli to co-operate on the 
-general lines ot this declaration, steps will be. taken to 
enlist their services. 

1 7nust couvny to yon all, on behalf of the Government, 
our hearty appreciation of the services you have rendered, 
not only to India, but to this countiy, by coming here and 
engaging in the.se per.sooal u-'^gotiations. Personal contact 
is the best way of i-cmoving these unfortunate differences 
and misunderstandings, which too many people on both 
sides have been engendering between us in i*ecent years. 
A mutual understanding of the intention and difficulty 
gained under such conditions as have prevailed here 
is by far the best way for discovering the ways and means 
of settling the differences and satisfjdng the claims. His 
llajesty’s Government will strive to secure such amount of 
agreement as will enable the new Constitution to be passed 
through British Parliament and to be pirt into operation 
with the active goodwill of the people of both countries 
(Applause). And now, my friends, we go our various ways. 
Our ten weeks of valuable co-operation and pleasant com- 
panionship and friendship are ended. 

. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said, I think, that he hoped 
he was leaving England with friendly memories behind 
him. I can assure you that that it is not only true of Sir 
Tej Bahadur. It is true of you all and I can only hope 
that the memories you are taking away of us are equally 
precious to you as your memories will be to us (Applause). 
I pray that our contacts and 'our negotiations may be 
continued, though oceans divide us by a whelm of seas. 
I hope you will go back and tell your compatriots what 
you have found. You may have to disagree sometimes 
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and someTrhere with the letter of what has been written^ 
I hope yon will never have to disagree with the spirit in 
which you have been met (Hear, hear). 

Finally, I hope and I trust and I pray that, by our 
labours together, India will possess the only thing which 
she now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion amongst 
the British Commonwealth of Ifations, what she now lacks 
for that — the responsibilities and the cares, the burdens 
and the difficulties, but the pride and the honour of respon- 
sible Self-Government (Loud applause). 
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i. TBGE COMMONS’ DEBATE 

ON 

THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
I. THE PREmER 

tlie House of Commons on January 26th, immedi^ 
after questions, the Premier initiated a debate on the 
"i Table Conference. It was, in the nature of a 
V of the work of the Conference. After setting forth 
the nature of the work done at the Conference^ 
remier pointed out the absolute necessity there was 
'll the parties to agree to the general conclusions 
' d by the Conference and authorise his government to 
the problems in detail with representative Indians 
mustitutional experts. He wound up his great speech 
the following Avords : — 

“ The stage has almost been reached — I am not at all 
I should not be quite justified in saying that it has 
ly been reached — when we should begin our plans 

I trial drafts. 

If we refused, supposing we do not do this, what are 
> -spects ? Repression, nothing but repression and it 
-ry curious repression, very uncomfortable repression 
a kind of repression from which we shall get neither 
i. nor success. It is the repression of the masses of 
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the people — a great proportion of these masses being 
women and children. 

It is repression not of organisations, not of bodies 
but It will develop into a repression of a whole population. 
If we are prepared to march our soldiers from Himalayas 
tn Cape Comorin, then refuse to allow us to go on. 

“ If we are prepared to subdue by force not only the 
people but the spirit of the time, refuse to allow us to pro- 
ceed. If we are prepared to stage, for the whole world 
to behold, the failure of our political genius and at the 
same time provide it with a spectacle which will bring our 
name and our fame very low, indeed, then refuse to allow 
us to go on. If, on the other hand, you wish to bind 
India to you by bonds of confiJeacs and make her happy 
within your Empire and Commonwealth, if you wish to 
hear her praise you in gratitude and remain with you in 
pride, then accept the work that has been done by the 
Conference and instruct the Government to proceed with 
it to its complete conclusion.” (Cheers). 

II. MR. STANXEV BALDWIN 
Mr Stanley Baldwin strongly repudiated Mr. Churchill’s 
view of the Indian situation and made in the course of his 
apeech the following observations ; — 

“The immagination of the whole cotintry had been 
caught by the idea of the Uoited States of India. There- 
fore we were on entirely fresh territory. TliO whole 
situation had been clmnged by the .attittido of the Princes. . 
* » * ** 

I do not believe that there will be any permanont 
golutioD of the question 'of ladiao Government until you 
get complete co-operation, noderatanding and goodedll 
between Indians and ourselves. 
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III. Jm. WEDGWOOD BENN 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, tlio Secretary of Stale for India, 
-made a vigorous onslaught on Mr. Churchiirs criticisms 
und pointed out what the logical consequences of his 
policy would be 

“ What that has meant is lathi stick and, after rifle, 
the machine gun. You must either base the Government 
on the assent of the people or govern by force. The 
logical consequence of j\Ir. CliurchiH’s policy, if put into 
force, is Government b}’^ force, without the assent of the 
people. The alternative is Government by the people for 
• the people. That is why people of all parties have 
-grasped the principle almost with unanimity,” 

He wound up his speech as follows : — 

“For the future, in our judgment, two things are 
necessary : one thing is sincerity, the second is speed. One 
of the effects of the Conference is that we have begun to 
re-establish the tender plant of understanding and trust by 
continuing the work of the Conference. We shall foster 
this plant for that purpose. Speed is necessary. What 
can be gained by delay ? If India is to be fitted for Self- 
Government she must be fitted for it at the earliest 
moment. 

Delay had been the tragedy in the past. Thirty 
years ago, men, who, to-day are opposing us in India were 
firm advocates of the British copnection. 

Mr. Gandhi was a stretcher-bearer in the South- 
African War and it was his influence which got us a large 
• contribution of money and endless troops. There is Jio 
tragedy like delay and that is why I say it will require not 
only sincerity, but also speed. 

Supposing that, by the labours of all parties in the 
-House, something is done, supposing we succeed in build- 
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ing up a Constitution, not of sealed and delivered pattern 
on the English model, but something uniq^ue and moulded 
according to the tradition and spirit of the Indian people- 
and resting in their good-will, if we can succeed in that, if 
all parties can succeed in that, we shall have done some- 
thing to discharge the true mission of the British Common- 
wealth, which is to extend the area of peace and- 
contentment in the world among the free peoples.” 

IV. MR. ISAAC FOOT 

Mr. Isaac Foot, who spoke on behalf of the Liberals 
said : — 

“I am a believer in self-Govemraent for India, because 
I believe that upon those lines there is the best hope for 
these people * » * bringing India * 

within the Commonwealth is the biggest thing we have 
ever yet attempted. The great problem of future will be 
the problem of race and colour. 

The peace of the world largely depends on the solu- 
tion of this problem. We have bad a long association 
with India. There have been put upon us a great respon- 
sibility. If we have given the great blessings of peace to 
India, and a common language and recognition of 
justice would it not be the most lamentable thing if 
that long and honourable association should now bo broken 
in the midst of anger, hatred and illwill ? I believe that 
along the lines of the proposed settlement that association 
can be maintained and that problems cannot bo solved* 
except upon lines of friendship.^ 
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IntrodnctiOD — “The subject of tb® sketoh, Mr 
Gandhi, has been denounced even by responsible 
persons, as an ordinary agitator , A perusal of these 
pages ought to dispel anyeoeh notions from the mind 
of any man who has been misled into entertamlog 
them An inspiring Lkography by a Ohnstlan divine ' 
Re 1. To Subs of “X R." As 12, 


G A NATESAN & Co, PDBLISflEBS, SIADRAS,. 




FaMOOS PAR5EES 

A.R8EES have played a leading and honourable part 
in the public life of India. They are the pioneers 
•of India’s progress in many directions. As politicians, 
philanthropists, captains of industry, as energetic 
citizens of a common country, many Parsees have 
made their ma'-k and it is but fitting that a record 
•should be made of their activities and achievements. 

CONTENTS: — J. Jeejeebhoy, Banaji, Naorouji 
Ferdoonji, Byramji Jeejoebboy. Sir Dinshavr Petit, 
S 8. Bengalee, Dadabhai Haoroji, K. R. Gama, J. N. 
Tata, Sir D E. Wacha, Mehta, Sir M. M. Bhownag- 
.gree, Malabari, and Sir J. J. Modi. With portraits. 

Cloth Bound. Price Rs. Three. 

To Subscribers of Tndi'in Review." Rs. 2-8. ^ 


INDIAN CHiiSTIANS 

Poets, Publicists, Reformers, Educationists, 
Ministers of the Church in India. 

CONTENTS: — K. M. Banerji, Rev., Lai Behari Day, 
Ramachandra, M. M, Datta, Rev. W. T. Satthiana- 
dhan, Dr. Imad-ud-din, Nehemiah Goreh, E. C. 
Banerjea, Pandita Ramabhai, Rajah Sir Barnam 
Singh, Dewan B-ihadur L. D. Sv?'amikanu Pillai, 
Narayan Vamm Tilak, Principal Rudra, and 
Sadhu iSundar Singh. With thirteen illustrations. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “ I. R.” Es. 2-8.- 


EMINENT MUSSALMANS 

Among the sketches in this volume are: — Sir Syed 
Ahmed, Sic Salar Jung, Nawab Mohsin-ul-mulk, 
Badruddin Tyabji, Rabimtulla Mubamed Sayani, 
Syed Mahmood, Syed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. Sir Ali Imam, Syed Hasan Imam, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shah Din, Sir Mahomed Tqbtl, Sir Muhammad 
Habibullab, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr Hydari and the Ali Brothers. 

With the Portraits of all. Price Rs. Three. 

To Subscribers of" Indian Review," Rs. 2-8. 


O. A. NaTESAN & Co., POBLISHERS, MADRAS. 




INDIAN SCIENTISTS 

BIOGEAPHIGAL SKETCHES 

OP 

DB. MAHENDRALAL SIRCAR 
SIR JAGADISa C B08P 
SI® PRaPOLLA CHANDRA RAY 
Dr Sir C V raMan 
PROP RaMACHANDRA 
SRINIVASA RAMANUJAN 
AN ACCOUNT OF TNEIR 
RESEARCHES DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS 
a oDZOpamoo Tolumo to the live* of the many 
eminent Indiana hitherto pubhihed, tbia volume 
containma: the aketcbea ofdiatioguished Indian Scien- 
tiata will be apeciaWy welcome Modern Indian acien* 
titte brought up m the experimental methods of the 
Weat ‘are pcovicg to the world that they could 
puraue acience not only for itself but for 
Its application to the benefit of maokiDd " The 
lives of Prof Ramaohandra and Ramanujan 
show the heights to which apecDlatioD in 
the field of abstract science reached in India* 

Price R* Three, 

To Subs ofthe “Indian Review *’ Rs 2-8, 

_Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose 

HIS LIFE, DISCOVERIES AND WRITINGS 

T he matter of this volume has been carefully seleot* 
ed and arraneed under three headinga Educa* 
tional, General, Science The book la prefixed with 
an exhaustive ac'' 0 unt of bis life and achievements 
Pfice Ra, Three 

To Subscribers of the ‘Indian Review” Rt 2 8. 


Dr. P. C. Ray 

HIS ESSAYS AND DIBCODBSES 

Price Kt, 1 brce. 

To Subscribers of tbe “Indian Review," Rs 2 8 

G. A. Natesan &. Co , PoRLisiiERS, Madras. 




The Life and Teachings of Buddha 

BY THE ANAGARIKA. DHARMAPALA 
^HIS is a clear and concise account of the life and 
Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well- 
known Buddhist authority and in a style especially 
intended for non-Buddhists. The book is bound to- 
be widely read and appreciated. The author cull* 
freely from the authentic life and sayings of the 
Buddhji in Pali. Appendix: Buddha’s Kenunciation. 
(Extracts from “ The Lifeof Buddha ”by Bodhisatra)- 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the “ I.R.’’ As. 10. 


Life and Teachings of Muhammad 

BY 


AHMED SHAFI AND YaKDB HASAN 
^N this brief sketch an attempt is ihade to present 
^ an outline of the chief incidents that marked the 
career of a great world-personality. The Teachings of 
the Prophet will be particularly interesting. 


Price As. 12. To Subs, of the " I.R.” As. 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

BY Mr. YAKUB HASAN 

f .i this remarkable volume Mr. Yakub Hasan has 
attempted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the 
world’s architecture. Every style of Temple, Church, 
or Mosque .architecture is described at length to the 
accompaniment of no leas than 68 illustrations. 

SWaRa JYa : A useful companion to the lay reader^ 
New India : A very remarkable production. 
Telegraph: Highly interesting and richly informing. 


Price Re. 1-S. To Suba. of ” I.R.” Re. 1-4. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



Hindu Ethics 

PRINCIPLES OF 

HINDU BELIGIO SOCIAL REGENERATION 
BY BABtJ OOYUIDA DAS 
WITH AN INTRODDCTION 
BY BA.DtJ BHAQAVAN DAS 
AND A FOREWORD BT 

Dr. rtANOANATH JHA, ma, dlift 
Vice-Chanceltor, Attahahad University 

fTtA compaaioQ 7alume to tbo suthor'c b-iolc oa 
Hiaduitm It la critical of currant Hindu beliefs and 
lays down hoei aloug which reform should proceed 
Tiie Mahratta Uodoobtedljr well worth being read 
bj tbiokers and social reformers. 

United India and Indian States One or the moit 
thought prornhlag books oo the subject 
Price Bs Two To Hubs, of the ‘ I.R ” Re 1*8 


nr THE SAME adthor 

HINDUISM 

I (The book d‘’'iN with tbe sources of Hinduism, its 
fundamental teacbiogs, its rites and ouatoms, and it 
will be found invaluable to studeots of comparative 
religion socmI r..fjrmers and legislators 450 pages 
Cloth b u-dRs 3. To Subs of “IB.” 2 8. 

Governance of India 

IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE 

It is a hand book of progresaive politics and a tade- 
tnecum for active politieiaos — Cloth bound 

Rt, Three. Tn Subs, of '• 1 B ' Rs ?-8 

G. A. Natesan & Co., FUBLisncRS, Madras. 



SPEECHES AED WRITIfTGS 
OF 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIPS AN© TEiCHINGS 
hDnHIS is an exhaustive and comprehensive collection 
of the vforks of Swami Vivekxnanda, It con- 
tains, among others, hia eloquent oharacter-oketch of 
My Master his celebrated lecture at the great 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago ; all the import- 
ant and valuable speeches, addresses and discouraet 
delivered in England, America and India on Gnana 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Hinduism ; a choice collection of the contributions of 
the Swami to various jjapers and periodicals hitherto 
mot available in book form ; some of his private letters 
to friends; and a selection from bis beautiful poems. 
7lh Edition. With Two Portraits and Appreciations. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “ I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 


THE MISSIOH OF OUR MASTER 

■ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BY THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF KAMAKRISHNA— VIVEKANANDA 
Principal CoNTfiNTS : 

YIVEKaNAND A<BRAHMAhrANDA 
ABHEDANAND AkSARAD ANANDA 
TRIGUNATirAzTURYANAND A 
BODHAN AND aSkRIPANANDA 
VI RAJANANDAgSH A R VA N A ND A 
NIVE DI T AsDEVAMATA 
MISS W A L D O S PARAM ANa ND A 
Price Rs. 3 (Three), 

To Subscribers of the " Indian Review." Rs. 2-8, 


'G. A. NATESAN & Co., POBLISHERS, MADRAS. 




SANKARA’S SELECT WORKS 

With Sanakrtt Text and English Translation 
By Mr.S. VENKA.TARAMANAN 
Contents —Hymn to Ban The Ten Veraed Hymn ► 
Hymn to Dakebioamurthi , Direct Realization , Ibe 
Century of Veriea , Hoovrledge of Self; Commentary 
on the Text , Befinition of one a own self 

The Mam object of thi* invaluable publication Is to 
present in simple English some of the works of Sn 
Sankaracharya id which be tried to expound in a 
popular style the philosophy of the non dualutic 
Vedanta of which be whs the well known founder. 

Rs 2. To Subs of the ' I.R.** Be 1 8 


THREE GREAT ACHARYAS 

SltNK&RA, RAMAHUJh AMD MADHVA 
attempt to bring under one cover cciticai 
^Aaketcbes of the life and times of these great 
religious leaders and an exposition of their respective- 
•yetems of thought and philosophy 

CONTRIBOTOB3 TO THE TOLUME 
Pandit ratvabuebao, Dr. Erishnaswamt Aiyangar. 
Prof M Bangacbarya Mr 0 K. Erisbnaswaroy 
Aiysr, Prof Rajagopalacban, and Prof 8 Subba Rao.. 

Price Ra. 2. To Subs of tbe “I R " Re. 1 8 


THE BHAGAVADGITA 

WITH THE TEXT IH BE\ AW*OiRI 
jMID ah ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Dr AIWIE BESANT 

ig^ORE than a lakh of copies of this sacred Script* 
ure of the Hindus have already been sold and 
now aootber ten thousand copies of this astonfibingly 
cheap edition are issued for the benefit of the public 
Tho text of the slokas Is printed In Dcvanagan 
Price per copy, Annas Four. (Foreign 6d ) 

Price of a siDgle copy by V. P P, is 7 (b*ven) As 
Two copies 12 As Three copies Re 1*1. 

Four copies. Ke 1-6-0 


G A. Natesan & Co , Pdiilisiiers, JUDBAS- 




Religion and Philosophy 

Prophet Muhamni&<f|. Lifa by Ahmed Shafi. His Teach- 
ingt by Moulana Yakub Hasan. As. 12. To Subs oF 
the “ I. R.” As 10. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha — By the Anagarika 
Dharmapala. (New Edition), As. 12. To Subs ofthe- 
“I. R.” As. 10. 

Chaitan^a to Vivbkananda. Lives & Teachings of 
Eminent Saints of Bergal. With 5 portraits. Be. 1-8. 
To Subs, of the " I. R.” Re. 1-4. 

Kamanand to Fam Tirath — Recounts the lives and’ 
teachings of Ramhnand, Kabir, Nanak, Mira Bai, 
Guru Govind, etc. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of " I, R.” Re, 1-4. 

j 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Das with an- 
introduction by Babu Bhagavan Das. Revised by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha. j Rs. 2. To Subs, of “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism — A Handbook of Hindu Religion. By BabU’ 
Govinda Das. Cloth bound and Indexed. Rs. 8, 
To Subs, of the “ L R." Rs. 2-8, 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj— Recounts the lives and* 
teachings of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, and other Brahmo 
leaders With Seven Portraits. Re. 1-8, To Subs, of 
the “ 1. R." Re. 1-4. 

Sri Krishna’s Messages and Revelations —By Baba> 
Bharati. as. 8. To Subs, ofthe “ I. R.” As. 6. 

Light on Life,— -Six Spiritual Discourses by Baba^ 
Bharati. Re. One. To Subs, of the “I. R ” As. 12. 

The Mission of Our Master, Essays and Discourses — By 
the Eastern and Western Disciples of Ramakrishna — 
Vivekananda. R« 3. To Sub®, of the “ I.R.” Rs. 2 8, 

Three Great Acharyas — Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Their Life and Times and an exposition of 
their philosophy. Rs. Two. To Subs, of the “ I, R.” 
Re 1-8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works. — The text in Sanskrit 
Devanagari type and an English Tranlation. By S. 
Venkataramaoan, B.A. Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “ I, R.”^ 
Re. 18. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. New* 
Edition. Re. 1. i To Subs, of the “ f. R." As 12. 

Essentials of Hinduism — A symposium of leading 
Hindus. As. 12.’ To Subs of the “ !» R,” As 10. 

Vaishnavite Rcformeis of India. (Critical Sketches). 
By T Rajagopala Chariar, M A., B.L. Re. 1. To Subs, 
ofthe “1. R.” As, 12. 


G. A. NatesaW & Co., Publishers, Madras.. 




SAKUNTALA 

UENDERED INTO EASY PROSE 
ON THE MODEL OF LAMB’S TALES 
By KAJIABA SATTHIANADHAN, ma. 

^AKUNTALA Is Kalidasa’s master piece, though he 
13 also the author of two other well hnown 
iplays, Vikramorvaslyam and hfalancagnmitraia. In ren. 
■denng the play Into a prose narratiro, Mrs Satthianadhan 
has borne in mind two great pieces of English Literature, 
namely, Charles Lamb s “ Tales from Shakespeare ", and 
Sir A T Quiller Couch’s “ Historical Tales from Shakes 
peare" for her models For, a mere epitome of the story, 
•without the beauty of the similes and metaphors for which 
Kalidasa is famous, will make the story uoattractfrc The 
authoress has throughout maintained the spirit of the 
original which evoked the appreciation of Goethe, the 
‘German poet lonumerable translations of this drama hare 
appeared till sow, and this new verafon of a great classic 
Is published with a view to arqusist the lay reader, 
with the beauties of Kalidasa, the Indian Shakespeare 
Ibis book can be read with profit by students 
and others who easnot study the original in Sanskrit 
Price Anna* Six net 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES 

BEINO STUDIES OF 

■KING LEAR, MACBETH, HAMLET A OTHELLO 
Br Rev Db tVlLLIAU MILLER, cle 
Late Principal, Madtat ChnsUan College 

Dr Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes his students attention especially on the 
•eiWyisl. lidft of fibakespcace a teaching According to 
him, the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or 
not, are not calculated merely to amuse They hare 
each “ an toner meaning," a " central Idea," which 
•does the student good to search out and assimilate 
Price Re 18 To Sobs "I R.” Re 1-4 


•G A NaTESAV a Co, PCBLISHEBS, ArADBAS. 




EMINENT ORIENTALISTS 

INDIAN. ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN AND AMERICAN 

This is n new and inlercsHnp publication of equal inter- 
est to tlie scholar and tiu' layman. It is a record of the 
nchicveinoiits of many ICuropcan and Indian savants. By 
their steal for learning and sympathetic undcr.slnndinp of 
ancient literature they have laid bare the trensure.s of 
ancient ctiltures and opened tlie door to a new world of 
thought di-eper and subtler than any IcHowy to Europe. 

Among the Oflcntnlists .Studied arc : .Sir AYillinm Jones, 
Sir Charles Wiliiin.s, Colebrooke, Horace Wilsoii, George 
'J'onrnoiir, Fergnssoii, Bnjcndrnlal Mfirn, Telang, Bhaii 
Dnji and Indraji, Ilr. Jiuhlcr, Monler AYilli.'uns, Max 
Muller, Sir John Elect, Edwin Arnold, Nivedita, Grifiith, 
"Whitney, Vincent Smith, Bal Gangadhar Tilnlc, Anun- 
doram Karooah, Bliandarlcar, M.'icdonnol, A. B. Keith, 
Paul Dcu.^sea and .Sylvain Levi. 

Amopg the Contributors to the volume arc : Prof. P. 
Seshadri, Prof. IJaddhnkri.shnan, Dr. S. Kri.shna.swami- 
Iyengar, Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, Mr. Shumbu Chunder 
Dcy, Prof. Suryanarnyana, Mr. Vasnnt Nnlk, Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswaml Sastri, Prof. M. S. Ramnswami 
Iyengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. Srinivasa- 
chnri, and Mr. D. W. AYickramnralcIii. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Modern Review In IhLs little volume we have 
been presented with critical sketches of the lives and- 
achievements of a number of distinguished scholars 
who have done much to resuscitate India’s lost 
histoiy, and interpret her ancient culture. ’’’ ’’’ 

The Times of India : — The biographies go right down,, 
to the present day and give a good deal of- informa- 
tion which is not easily available. 

The Leader: — ^Interesting and stimulating. 

Swarajya : — true and faithful study of Indian. 
Culture. 

• Price Rs. 2 (Tvo). To Subs, of the “I. R." Re. 1-8. 

Bonks are given at concession rates only to .subs- 
cribers of'’ The Indian Review." Any one who wishes- 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Bs. Five- 
one year's nubscripUon to the Review in advance. 


G-. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras;. 




■MALABAR & ITS FOLK 

By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B. A. 

With Special Chapters on 
The Land Syaleca of Malabar" by Dc. V. K, John, 
and " The Moplaba" by Mr. Hatnid AH, 
^HIS book is a first attempt at a systematic treat- 
ment of (he life and institutions ot the peoples 
•of Malabar. Mr. Gopal Panikkar «^rites of Ms 
compatriots with intimate knowledge bom of long 
'Study and close association. 

There are twenty-three chapters in all. besides 
A Glossary of terms", and adraotage has been 
-4aken of the issue of this new edition to revise and 
amplify the chapters in the light of recent history* 
P/Ice Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers oT the " Indian Review" Re. 1*8. 


INDIAN TALES 

OF 

FUN, FOLLY & FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 
Tales of Tennall HamsQ, Marisda Itaoian, Baj.i-Birhal 
-and of Eomatl Wit and Wisdom, The Soa-lQ*!s\v Abroad, 
Ne-w Ii^ian Tales, Tales of Raya and Appajt, and Folk- 
lore of the Telugas. Eight booklets la one single rolmae. 
Kew and revised edition. 

Price He. l-I. To Sabs, of the H . " Re. One, 


•G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 





